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The CENTER FOR URBAN EDUCATION is an independent nonprofit corporation 
founded in 1965 under an absolute charter from the New York State Board of 
Regents. In June 1966, it was designated a regional educational laboratory under 
Title IV of the Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965. There are some twenty 
rf^ional laboratories throughout the country. The CENTER is in part a social 
research agency, in part an educative institution in the university tradition, in part 
an engineering laboratory where invented solutions to problems in urban educational 
form and policy are tested in cooperation with participating educators. The CENTER’S 
major goal is to clarify and improve education in the urban complexes of our 
pluralistic and democratic society. 

Under the direction of its Communkation Resources Unit, the CENTER publishes 
a wide variety of reports, monographs, books, bibliographies, as well as a bimonthly 
journal. A complete list can be found at the end of this publication. The essential 
aim of this material is to piovide a basic source of useful and immediately relevant 
information. 
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Introduction 



Over the past decade a number of influences have converged 
to place more attention on tire urban poor than ever before. 
The movement of rural Negroes and of Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple to urban areas and the civil rights concern for equality 
have led social scientists, educators, legislators, and others to 
examine more fully the relationship between the life and the 
education of the urban poor— and, thus to examine the whole 
character of education in our urban complexes. 

This annotated review of literature brings together research 
reports, articles, books, and ether more fugitive publications 
concerned with the many aspects of urban education. The 
bibliography is designed to serve a wide audience; researchers, 
teachers, students, administrators, and policymakers. 

The references are primarily from material produced from 
September 1964 through December 1965. (Material before this 
date can be found in the first edition of this work. Urban Edu- 
cation, 1963, available from the Center for Urban Education.) 
Many areas are presented here in a limited fashion. The vast 
area of literature on juvenile delinquency is amply represented 
in the International Bibliography of Juvenile Delinquency 
and witli few exceptions is not ir luded in this review. Entries 
from the field of psychology are limited to educational and 
social psychology. The immense amount of literature on school 
curriculum is included only as it pertains to the teaching of 
the inner-city child. 

The bulk of the material included here focuses on minority- 
group integration into the educational, social, and economic 
institutions of the country; the classrooms and procedures of 
inner-city schools; the teachers and students of these schools; 
the curricula and teaching techniques; the involvement of 
community and parents; and, finally, the role of school boards, 
politics, and bureaucratization as they affect these schools. In 
addition, the review notes research areas where data are lack- 
ing, and lists other bibliographies. 

The annotations— approximately one thousand— are arranged 
under subject headings according to the Library of Congress 
classification, which reflects the system used by the Center’s 
library and most libraries throughout the country. Both a Sub- 
ject Listing and a Library of Congress Listing are included. 



An Unannotateo List, containing some 350 entries, is also in- 
cluded. An Author .^ndex is provided for cross reference. 

In the five months of preparing this bibliography many 
individuals have contributed to its completion. I am indebted 
to Dan Wood, head librarian at the Center, for his invaluable 
suggestions and guidance— and to the other members of the 
library staff, Dorothy Christiansen, Susan Mertz, William My- 
rick, and Douglas Axtell. Nor would the bibliography have 
been completed without the cordial encouragement of Dr. 
Mortimer Kreuter, chairman of the committee on educational 
personnel, and the careful editing and coordination of Harris 
Dienstfrey, Chris Tree, and Lela Sledge, all on tire Center’s 
editorial staff. A. special note of thanks to my husband, Irving 
Randolph, for his patience and understanding. 
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BF3H SEU=^^N€EPT~-PERCEPTION--COGNITION 

SrookoVif, WMbtir & ct xl. Stlf-Conc*pt of Ability end School Achieot- 
mtnt II. But Luuuns: Office of RcKxrch and Publication*, Michigan 
State Univcnity, October 1965. 

Thi* ia the tecood of three report* on different phuei of a *tudy examin* 
ii^ the rclaboo between Kho^ achievement and an individual’* view of 
hi* ovm ability. The *tudy wm conducted among *tudents in a *ingle age- 
grade in a large acbool *y*tem over the *ix-year period in which the group 
wa* in grade* teven through 12. The fir*t report, ii*ued in 1962, covered 
prdiminary 'phuet of the *tudy and provided a croi*-*ectionai analyxis 
<« the 7th grade. Thu report include* re*ulu of three experiment* de- 
«gned to di*covcr *trategic* for enhancing the *clf-conccpt* of xtudent* 
who arc impeded in their performance by low *elf-e valuation* of academic 
ability. 



Etrtvan, Frank J. “The Rclation*hip« of Nunery School Children’* Social 
Perception to Sex^ Race, Social Statu*, and Age.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, v 107, n 2, 1965, p 295-308. 

The subject* of the study were 78 three- and four-year-old Negro and 
white urban children from different socioeconomic backgrounds. The 
research focused on two question*: (1) I* locial perception related to 
variable »uch a* *ex^ race, and social statu* among three- and four-year- 
rfd children? (2) Doe* social perception develop rapidly during the 
nuncry-ichool year*, or is that period one of relative stability? Data v-i- 
collected through proj’cctivc interview* based on 14 life-situation pictures 
depicting contrasting social situations. Findings indicate that nurscry- 
schwl children’s social perception is related to sex, race, and social ?-atus. 
While differences appeared in each component of social per' - ,a, the 

greatest number fell in the realm of values and attitudes. 



Franco, Dsisy. “The Child’s Perception of ‘The Ter .•! ■ as Compared 
With Hi* Perception of ‘The Mother.’ ” Journal of G .etic Psychology, 
V 107, n 1, 1965, pi 33-141. 

This study investigate* the "transference comp . , ' , ’ in the child’s per- 
ception of the teacher at compared with his ; . .eption of the mother. 
The sample included 75 kindergarten i ‘liidve. from public schools in 
Flushing, New York, in a low-income rv%:^hb^r:nood. Children were indi- 
vidually tested at the beginning and ':i the year by means of incom- 
plete stories covering a wide range of teacher-pupil and mother-child 
situations, but centering attention on the role of teacher and mother as 
"disciplinarian” and “help'.. " 



IRCD Bulletin, '■ n 1, January 1965. New York: Project Beacon, 
Graduate Schor*’ ct' 'Education, Yeshiva University. 

Contains a d*.- t\':-.d bibliography (not annotated) on cognitive develop- 
ment of uocJb J', disadvantaged children and youth. 



BF378.A75 ATTITUDE (PSYCHOLOGY) 

BrCKil€g ThOfniS Jl** ‘‘Attitude Towird School and Academic Achieve- 
ment.’* Personrul and Cuidanct Journaly v 43, n 4, 1964, p 375-378. 

Ui^n 11th graders classified in two groups as being “satisfied’* and 
“dissatisfied’’ with school were compared on the Iowa Tests of Educa- 
tional Development. The “satisfied’’ students were found generally to 
perform better than the “dissatisfied’’ students. This performance tended 
to be greater on tests where academic skills were involved than on tests 
of general background information. The development of academic skill 
in students with affimativ- .attitudes is found to be closely associated 
with classroom objectives rud dri2i routine, while acquisition of general 
knowledge is more often the product of independent reading and ob- 
servations. 



Browflf RobarC * . 'A Comparison of the Vocational Aspirations of Paired 
Sixth Grade V/ .e and Negro Children Who Attend Segregated Schools.*’ 
Journal of Ec national Risgarch, v 58, n 9, p 402-404. 

Negro and lite groups of sixth graders of similar economic backgrounds, 
from siraiia'. regional environments, and with comparable intelligence 
quotient!^— each group attending a segregated school— were asked about 
their vocational ambitions. Choices of the Negro students ranked higher 
than those of white students. Occupational choices of both groups ranked 
higher than occupations currently held by their fathers. 



Greenbers, Judith W., Joan M. Gerver, Jeanne Chall, and Helen H. 
Davidson. “Attitudes of Children From a Deprived Environment Toward 
Achievement-Related Concepts.’’ Journal of Educational Rescarchg y 59, 
n 2, 1965, p 57-62. 

Negro children from a depressed urban environment were studied (1) to 
discover their attitudes toward some concepts assumed to be important 
for school learning, and (2) to determine whether their attitudes varied 
with differences in school achievement and with sex. Findings indicate 
that children from depressed urban areas do not necessarily have negative 
attitudes toward school- 



Johnsoilf David W. Changes m Self and Racial Attitudes of Negro Chil- 
dren Derived From Participation in a Freedom School. New York: 
Institute of Urban Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, fall 
1964, mimeo. 

The bwic purpose of this study was to examine the effects on students 
of participation in a “freedom school,’* to see whether studies in Negro 
history improved their self and socid attitudes. Background data arc 
given on the evolvement of the school, its purposes, curriculum, student 
population, and staff, and on the Harlem Parents Committee who organ- 
ized and administered it. Two interviews were given four months apart 
to a random sample of Negro and white students attending the school 



.. .. 






to meature th<* change in their icif and social attitudes. Other question- 
naires and measuring instruments \vcre also used. Girls were found to 
have inor, favorable self and social attitudes than boys at the beginning 
of thei> participation in the school, and boys were more affected by their 
participation than were g^rls. 



Uwis, Claudia and Barbara Bfbor. Rtactions of Negro Children Toward 
Negro and White Teachers, New York: Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, 1965. 

The attitudes of 51 Negro children toward their Negro and white teachers 
in a Harlem public school were tested by examining their reqxmses to a 
series of pleasant and unpleasant pictures of Negro and white teachers. 
In the second half of the testing, the children ^ected the figures they 
v^d like to have for their teasers. The experiment was designed to 
discover (1) whether children were influenced by color or by plcasant- 
unpltwant aspects, and (2) how much the color factor would enter at all 
Findings suggest possibilities for further exploration. 



BF408 CREATIVE ABILITY 

Savoca, Anthoity F. ‘The Effects of Reward, Race, IQ and Socioeco- 
nomic Status on Creative Production of Preschool Children.” Disserta- 
tion Abstracts, v 26, n 4, 1965. 

The role of reward, race, socioeconomic level, and Stanford Binet IQ 
score arc investigated as factors in the creative thinking capacity of young 
children. N^pro and white foup*year-olds from two socioeconomic leveh 
were used. Results showed that reward and socioeconomic index arc 
important factors for divergent thinking. Rewarded groups scored signifi- 
cantly higher than nonrewarded groups. Cultural deprivation —defined in 
tnms of parental education and occupation— has a itrgativc effect on the 
divergent thinking of preschool children. 



StailcMfMthw, ENzaboth K. and Paegy L. AzbM. “An Exploratory Study 
of Pre-School Children’s Freedom of Expression.” Proceedings of Okla- 
homa Academy of Science, v45, 1965, p 176-180. 

Mariced differences in freedmn of expression were found in a pilot study 
of creative ability. Findings suggest that the stifling of this freedenn can 
occur before a child hi five years old. Thus a search for factors that influ- 
ence the development of creative ability should start with the early pre- 
school years. 



BF431 ABILITY (TESTING) 

Aalof, M. H. “Ability Testing Calls for Ckmununity Responsibility.” 
High Points, v 47, n 6, June 1965, p 27—35. 

An inquiry into some of the ethical-moral issues related to measuring 
abiflty by studardized tests, and an effort to establish an operational 
v«y of th inkin g about such tests in order to minimize current confusion 
uid anxiety about them. Includes discunions of whether the schools 
should contintie to test; the social consequences of testing; and the role 
of the publisher, test consumer, the testing public, and especially the 
psurents. 



DockraN, W. B. “Cultural and Educational Influences on the Differentia- 
tion Ability.” Proceedings^ of the 73rd Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, p 317-318. 

AbQlty and achievement tests were administered to English school chil- 
dren (ages 10, 12, 14) frmn different social classes to distinguish the 
effects of cultural and educational influetmes on verbal skills (in regard 
to the academic curriculum) and spatial and numerical skills (in regard 
to the tedinical curriculum). 



Ixratan, Joaaph O. “The Decline and Fall of Group Intelligence Test- 
ing.” Teachers College Record, v 67, n 1, October 1965, p 10-17 

The author discusses one of the crucial weaknesses of group IQ’s-that 
they measure only a limited range of abilities in terms of “something 
alre^y learned.” He gives reasons for ducontinuing t^eir use and re- 
placing them with achievement tests. 



Rtida, Nall H. and Donald C. King. “Aptitude Levels in a Depressed 
Area.” Personnel and Guidance Journal, v 43, n 8, 1965, p 785-789. 

^e results of an aptitude test given to 300 young adults in a chron- 
ically depressed area were compared with the performance of the general 
popt^tiem. *]^e two sets of results approjdmated each other. Other 
findings: Aptitudes of the emerging labor force in high sebo^ feU be- 
tween those of employed imd unemployed adults. High Khool students 
appeared to be most deficient in communication skilh and to excel in 
numerical abilities. 



“The Test Ban’ in New York Qty .kJiooJs,” Phi DeUa Kappan, v 46, n 3, 
November 1964, p 105-110. 

Included under this heading are two related articloi, “The Case for In- 
tclli^ce Testing,” by Arthur Hui^ison, p 106-108, and “The Case 
Agunst Group IQ Testing,” by Julius Yourman, p 108-110, as wcB as 
an introductory note that summarizes why If; tests were dist^tinued in 
New York City public schools and discusses itteps the Board of Education 
is taking to improve pupil appraisals ami instruction without group 
intelligence tests. 



TMtblg and Public Policy. American Psychologist, v 20, n 11, November 
1965. 

A special issue on the validity of psychological testing and its relevance 
to public policy. Included are condensed reports from the congressional 
hearings on the uses and abuses of psychol^cal tests and other issues 
relating to the “invasion of privacy.” 



BF4S5 LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES (PSYCHOLOGY) 

Palsach, Estalla C. “Children’s Comprehension of Teachers and Peer 
Speech.” Child Development, v 36, n 2, 1965, p 467-480. 

An evaluation of ( 1 ) the extent to which im'ormation is successfully com- 
municated by teasers to pupils of various social backgrounds, and (2) 
the degree of communication among children from different sodal back- 
grounds. First and 5th-grade public-school children were used. 



Ralph, Jana Baaalay. “Language Develoinncnt in Socially Disadvantaged 
Children.” Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 5, December 1965, 
p 389-397. 

A review of investigations on Unguage development and characteristics 
in children of low socioeconomic status, with a 54-item bibliography. 



Robinson, Halen F. and Rosa Mukai)i. “Language and Concept Devel- 
opment With Disadvantaged KLindergarten Children.” Educational LeeA- 
ership, v 23, n 2, November 1965, p 133-136. 

An exploratory^ study was undertaken in spring 1%4 in a kindergarten 
class of a special service school in Brooklyn. In an effort to provide a 
curricur m to meet the educational needs of disadvantaged kindergarten 
children, the program was constructed to emphasize language growth, 
concept development, and symbolic representation— and, more specifically, 
to guide the children toward verbal forms of communication, generaliza- 
tion, and logical thinking. The ethnic groups represented were Negro, 
Puerto Rican, Jewish, Greek, Italian, and Chinese. 



BF456.D7 DRAWING (PSYCHOLOGY) 

Low#n»», Susan V., Judfth W. Grasnbarg, and Htlan H. DavMson. 
“Pcr»on«lity Ch«r*ctcriitic« Revealed in Drawingi of Deprived Children 
Who Differ in School Achievement ” Journal of Educational Rtstarch, 
V 59, n 2, 1965, p 63-67. 

Drawinffi of 111 Negro children from five 4th- and 5th-grade clanes in 
One public tchool in a depressed url>an area were analyzed for indica- 
tion! of difference! in ichooi achievement. Subject! were claMihed into 
three group! (good, average, and poor achievem) on the baii! of Korci 
from the Metropolitan Primary Reading Teit. The drawing! centered 
around themic! of “My Family” and “A Child in School.” Specific penon- 
ality dimeniioni, !uch a! self-image, parent-image, compliance, and work 
orientation, prcsunied to be related to achievement functioning in 
!chool, were inwstigated.. Findings indicated that achievement groups 
were not appreciably different with reipcct to personality characteristics 
studied. However, when achievement level and sex were considered 
together, definite ^ffcrcncc! emerged. 



BF456.R2 READING (PSYCHOLOGY) 

Rt«, JuiW H. and Louhta A. Schwartz. “Screening Culturally Disadvan- 
taged, First-Grade Children for Potential Reading Difficulties Due to 
Constitutional Factors.” Digest of papers and program presented at 
42nd annual meeting, Amtrican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, v 35. n 2. 
March 1965, p 359. 

The subjccU of ffiis pilot study consisted of 105 children in four Ist-grade 
classes of a special service public school which drev its students from a 
neighboring low-income housing project. The school’s population was 54 
per cent Negro, 42 per cent Spanish-speaking, and 4 per cent white. The 
purpoK of the study was to identify potential reading difficulties due to 
“constitutional” factors or developmental lags. The study was undertaken 
as “action research,” aimed at giving concrete assistance to teachers by 
expanding their information about six-year-old children, by aiding them 
in developing appropriate materials for their pupils, and by heightening 
their observational abilities. 



Wattenberit, William W. and Clare Clifford. “Relation of Self-Concept to 
Beginning Achievement in Reading.” Child Development, v 35, n 2, 
June 1964, p 461-467. 

Based on previous studies concerning the relationship between poor self- 
concept and reading disabilities, this investigation sought to determine 
which is the antecedent phenomenon. A total of 185 children from two 
elementary schools in Detroit (each a mixture of both middle- and 
working-class students) were tested at the kindergarten level, and again 
at the end of the 2nd grade.^ In general, the measures of self-concept and 
ego ^strength taken at the kindergarten level were predictive of reading 
achievement two and one-half years later. 



Zimmerman, Irla L and George N. Allenbrand. “Personality Character- 
istics and Attitudes TcAvard Achievement of Good and Poor Readers.” 
Journal of Educational Research^ v 59, n 1, 1965, p 28-30. 

This study investigated the personality characteristics and attitudes 
toward achievement of two groups of school children differentiated in 
reading ability. The sample consisted of 153 children (71 “poor” readers 
and 82 “good” readers) from middle- and lower-class families. Approxi- 
mately half of the children were of Mexican descent. The California Test 
of Personality was administered to both groups as a measure of personal 
and social adjustment. The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) was 
used as an approach to measuring attitudes toward achievement. Signifi- 
cant differences in personality functioning were found between the two 
groups. The “good” readers appeared to be better adjusted in every area, 
but ♦he major difference between the two groups appeared to be more in 
the area of personal rather than social adjustment. 



BF636 INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 

Selected Bibliography on Human Relations. Cleveland: Cleveland Public 
Schools, Division of English and Language Arts, 1964. 

An annotated bibliography on the Negro in America which lists chiefly 
fiction, biography, collections of essays, and a few volumes giving histori* 
cal background. Within these di\dsior»s, there arc books for elementary, 
junior, and senior high schooL 



Smyth#, Hi^h H. #nd James A* Moss. “Human Relations Among the 
Culturally Deprived: Part I, The Cultural Atmosphere of Depressed 
Areas.” Journal of Human Relations, v 13, n 4, 1965, p 524-537. 

This study examines human relations among the Culturally deprived and 
surveys the cultusal atmosphere in the areas where the poor live. The 
authors describe this atmwpherc as a locality whose outstanding features 
arc deterioration, stagimtion, helplessness, waste, and hopelessness* Tie 
people who exist within this social framework, the housing, and the 
effects of congestion arc also described. 



BF683 ACHIEVEMENT MOTIVATION 

Cameron, Ann and Thomas Storm* “Achievement Motivation in Cana- 
dian, Indian, Middle- and Working-Class Children.” Psychological Re- 
ports, V 16, n 2, 1965, p 459-463. 

Elementary school children from three subcultural groups (B.C. Indian, 
white middle class, and white working class) in Vancouver were tested on 
a concept-leaming task under conditions of receiving material rewards 
(candy) or nonmaterial rewards (light flash). The subjects were taken 
from all grades of two elementary schools, one a provincial public school, 
and the other a parochial school. The middle-class white children per- 
formed better than the other groups under nonmaterial reward condi- 
tions, but there was no significant difference among the three groups 
when a material reward was present. Middle-class children were also 
found to prefer a larger, delayed reward rather than a small, imme- 
diate one. 



BF697 INDIVIDUALITY—DIFFERENCE (PSYCHOLOGY)— 
SELF-EVALUATION 



AnastasI, Anne. Individual Differences. New York: John Wiley & SoiiS, 
Inc., 1965. 

A book of integrated readings through which the author presents a view 
of the psychological study of individual differences. The major topic areas 
include: the development and use of tests for measuring individual dif- 
ferences; quantitative research on the nature of intelligence; behavior 
generics and the heredity-environment problem; the role of cultural dep- 
rivation and other experimental factors in the development of individual 
and group differences; and studies of genius and creativity. Within each 
area, the author has selected individual publications to illustrate the 
ori^iu and historical development of psychological research related to 
individual differences. 



Building on Cultural Differences. Childhood Education, October 1965, 
a special issue. 

Articles include: “Spanish-Speaking Children Gonununicate,” by Glare 
Kearney Galbraith; “Searching for Teachers Within Subcultures,” by 
William D. Stocks; “Using Cultural Differences in Developing Cross-Cul- 
tural Understanding,” by Herbert B. Wilson; “Murfreesboro Preschool 
Program for Culturally Deprived Children,” by Rupert A. Klaus and 
Susan Gray; and “Education on an Indian Reservation,” by Myma 
Hillyard. 






Dcfintn, L*on F. and Mu‘iImN K. dlnatd. “Diffcreftcw in the Cooccp- 
don of Self M a Male Amoof Lower- and Middlc-CUiM Delinquents.” 
Secud ProUms, v IS, n 2, faU 1965, p 205-214. 

TWo groups of deUnquenti-one lower class, the other lower-middle class, 
bodi white— were studied to examine the differences in how they con* 
ceived of themselves as males. Findings indicate that lower-class b<^ felt 
themselvet to be tougher and more powerful, fierce, fearless, and danger- 
ous than middle-cl^ b<^, but did not led themselves to be more violent, 
hard, and pugilistk. Middk-claM boys conceived of themselves as being 
more loyal, dever, smart, smooth, and bad. 



Lantz, DonaM L, "Rdationship Between Classroom Emotional Climate 
and Concepts of Sdf, Others, and Ideal Among Elementary Schod 
CShildren.” Jounud of SdueoiioiKd Rtseiareh, v 59, n 2, 1965, p 80-83. 

An exploration of the relationship of the emodtmal climate in elementary 
sdbool classrooms taught by female student teachers and the attitudes of 
the students toward thenvdves and others. The self-concept of the student 
teachers by itself was not found to be useful in predicting classroom 
emotional dimatc. However, the sdf-concepts and the students’ concepts 
of most other dement^ teachers and of ideal elementary teachers, taken 
togethe , were useful in predicting emotional climate. 



BF698 PERSONALITY 

Anastasi, Anna. “Culture-Fair Tesung.’’ Educational Horizons, v 43, 
n 1, fall 1964, p 26-30. 

Pre^ts the current rationale of the cultme-fair test and discusses how 
it differs from the older concept of the culture-free approach. Cites tests 
and other measuring instruments dassified in these categories. 



McCuNart, John C. and WaKar T. Plant. “Personality and Social Devel- 
opment: Cultural Influences.’’ Rtvitw of Educational Rtstarch, v 34, 
n 5, 1964, p 599-610. 

A su mm a r y of research findings on the effects of cultural deprivation and 
cultural enrichment. The first section examines the implications for the 
child’s permnality devdopment of prolonged isolation from sodal experi- 
ence considered normal by white middle-dass standards. The second 
section explore the consequence of college experience and its impact 
on personality change. 



Spaulding, Hobart L “Personality and Social Devdopment: Peer and 
School Influences.” Rtvitw of Educational Rtstarch, v 34, n 5, 1964, 
p 588-598. 

An examination of both teache-pupil and pee inteaction and their ef- 
fect on the personality and sodal devdopment of the students. Children 
who are dependent, aggressive, withdrawn, or independently productive 
respond diffeently to teachers who are highly orderly and businesslike 
than to those who are more permiuive and less organized. The investi- 
gators bdieve that their findings suggest promising avenues for further 
research. 



Vtga, Manuel. “The Performance of Negro Children on an Oddity 
Discrimination Task as a Function of the Race of the Examiner and the 
Type of Verbal Incentive Used by the Examiner.” Dissertation Abstracts, 
V 26, n 2, 1965, p 1176-1177. 

This study was to determine the differential effect of Negro and white 
examiners on the performance of Negro children on an oddity discrimi- 
nation task as a function of grade level, reward condition, and intelli- 
gence level. The sample consisted of 324 Negro children from Southern 
rural areas. One group was tested by white examiners, one by Negro ex- 
aminers. Sixth- and lOth-grade subjects of medium intelligence responded 
with shortest latency to the white examiners, while those of high intelli- 
gence responded with shortest latency to the Negro examiners. 



BF721 CHILDREN— STUDY (PSYCHOLOGY) 

Stack, MMtoni H. *HIIbAjrlu:tcril^ics of the Cultiumlly Diimdvimtai^Gd 
Ghiid,” Rtuiint T^mchtT^ v 18, » 6, March 1965, p 465-470. 

Citcf RcUtman’s characterutics of the disadvantii||;cd child and attONtes 
some of the strcni^ of this group of children. Factors which are Ixs 
Ueved to be operative in the lives ^ children frcmi disadvantaged homes 
are grouped and discussed under the following broad headings: language 
factors, learning patterns, readiness for instruction, and school behavior. 



Crancialt, Virginia C., Walter Katicovsky and Vaughn J. Crandall. 

dren’s in Their Own CSontroI of Reinforcements in Intellectual 

Academic Achievement Situations.” Child Dit^glopmtnt. v 36, n 1, 1965, 
p 9M09. 

Description of a scale to assess children’s beliefs that they, rather than 
other people, arc responsible for their intellect ual-academic successes 
or failures. 



Friaraon, Edaaird C. ”Uppcr- and Lowex^utus Gifted Children: A 
Study of DiflFcrences,” ExctpHonal Childtgn, v 32, 1965, p 83-90. 

Gifted and average elementary school children from uppei> and lowers 
class backgroun<b were compared for differences in height, weight, per- 
sonality traits, interests, activities, and creative thinking. Significant 
group differences were associatod with socioeconomic back^uncL 



Gordon, Edmund W. "Characteristics of Socially Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren.” Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 5, 1965, p 377-388. 

Review of research related to characteristics of socially disadvantaged 
children. The investigation focuses on home environment and family 
status, language, cordon, intelligence, perceptual styles, and patterns 
of intellectual funedon, and on modvadon and aspiradon. A 62-item 
bibliography is included. 



Hess, R. D. and V. Shipman. "Early Blocks to Children’s Learning.” 
Children, v 12, n 5, September 1965, p 189-194. 

This study is based on the hypotheses that (1) behavior that leads to 
.social, educadonal, and economic poverty is learned in early childhood, 
and that (2) the central factor involved in producing cultural depriva- 
don is a lack of cognidve meaning in mother-child communicadon. The 
study sought to discover how the teaching styles of mothers induce and 
shape learning styles and information-processing strategies in their chil- 
dren. The sample consisted of 160 Negro mothers and their four-year-old 
children, selected from four different socioeconomic levels. 



IRCD Bulletin, v 1, n 3, summer 1965. New York: Project Beacon, 
Graduate School of Educadon, Yeshiva University. ^ 

Contains selected bibliography on the emodonal and social development 
of socially disadvantaged children. 



Kappel, Anne H. "Chicken or the Egg?” Young Children, v 20, n 6, 
September 1965, p 363—367. 

The author argues that in their eagerness to bring about change in young 
children and to motivate their intellectual abilides, nursery schools fre- 
quently neglect a basic element of the child’s life: his family. Two 
nursery school approaches that commit this error arc: (1) the "dangling 
carrot” approach, in which a curriculum forsakes the present to concen- 
trate only on the future: exemplified by teachers who insist that children 
must sit still now because they have to be quiet next year; and (2) the 
"incubator” approach, in which the teacher is considered to be the pri- 
mary distributor of correct values, and parents are considered as specta- 
tors. Suggestions are made for more posidve approaches that would 
include parents as an integral part of the nursery school program. 
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McDtmioit, John F., Saul I. Harrlsonr Jukas Schrager, and Paul 
Wilf<m« **Social Clan and Mental IllncM in Children: Ob^rvations of 
Blue-Collar Familiei.” Am€rican Journal of OrthopsychiatTy, v 35, n 3, 
1965, p 500-508. 

Date from piychiatric evaluations of 263 children of blue-collar families 
(skilled and unskilled) were analyzed and compared, with special atten- 
tion given to clinical and social questions. 



Maleff Henty William. Thrtt Thaorhs of Child DiVilopmant, New York; 
Harper and Row, 1965. 

This book presents^ the theories of Erik H. Erikson, Jean Piaget, and 
Robert R, Sears, with some of their implications for current practice. 

Pate, John E. and Warren W. Webb. “Screening Beginning First Graders 
for Potential Problems.” Exceptional Children, v 32, n 2, 1965, p 111. 

A description of the Ist-grade problem-screening test given to children 
during the latter part of kindergarten or the first part of 1st grade. The 
test is derigned to screen out those children who will not make suflBcient 
progress in 1st grad^ in order to prepare them for a successful 2nd- 
grade experience. 



Rocan, Bernard C. “Social Class and the Child’s Perception of the 
Parent” Child Development, v 35, n 4, December 1964, p 1147-1153. 

An examination of some of the ways boys from middle- or lower-class 
families perceive their parents. Data were collected from 367 white males 
(ages mne— 11) in elementary schools of three small Connecticut towns. 



BF723.H7 CHILDREN— STUDY (PSYCHOLOGY)— 
HONESTY ^ 



Francis Graham, Sister, S.N.D. de N. “The Problem of Cheating.” 
Catholic School Journal, v 65, n 9, 1965, p 37-38. 

A questionnaire was given to 278 students in the 6th and 8th grades in 
an elementary school in order to determine the amount of cheating tak- 
ing place. Seventy per cent of uie students admitted to cheating some- 
times, 1 per cent said they cheated often, and 17 per cent claimed they 
never cheated* The children offered many causes for cheating, such as 
pressure from home and school for high grades, difficult tests, and lack 
of application or ability. They agreed that the problem of cheating was 
very serious and that they should be punished for it. Recommendations 
are made by the investigator to aid in reducing cheating. 



subjects identified with whites. Southern whites showed the greatest like- 
lihood to identify with their race, and Southern Negroes were least 
likely to prefer and identify with their race. 



DA125.N4 NEGROES— GREAT BRITAIN 

PAtterson, Sheila. Dark Strangers: A Sociology Study of the Absorption 
of a Recent West Indian Migrant Group in Brixton, South London. 
Bloomington; Indiana University Press, 1964. 

An analysis of the relations between two groups that resemble each other 
in government, language, and religion, but differ not only in color but 
also in traditional work habits, family organization, religious practices, 
and attitudes toward authority* The volume is divided into six parts. 
Part I discusses the aims, concepts, hypotheses, and field work method, 
and provides background description of the West Indian setdement in 
Brixton. Part II describes the economic adaption pattern of the West 
Indians. Part III examines these patterns as they are manifest in housing 
and residence. Part IV treats the informal associational contacts between 
West Indians and British whites. Part V analyzes the internal organiza- 
tion of the West Indian settlement. Part VI summarizes the findings and 
adds a postscript on possible social action. 



E184.A1 UNITED STATES— FOREIGN POPULATION- 
MINORITIES— RACE QUESTION 

Breton, Raymond. “Institutional Completeness of Ethnic Communities 
and the Personal Relations of Immigrants.” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, V 70, n 2, September 1964. 

This study examines the interpersonal relations of immigrants. Their 
integration within a community is determined in part by their educa- 
tional background, age, and reason for migrating. The study focuses on 
the capacity of the ethnic community already in the receiving society 
to absorb immigrants into its social boundaries. Findings indicate that 
more attention should be given to social organization in ethnic com- 
munities. 



Durham, Joseph T. “The Melting Pot.” The Clearing House, v 39, n 9, 
May 1965, p 547-550. 

The author discusses the theory that minorities should not be assimilated 
culturally but should retain their own particular heritages while assuming 
those of other groups surrounding them. The article outlines several 
proposals by which educators can help maintain cultural pluralism. 



BF723.R3 CHILDREN— RACE AWARENESS 

Morland, J. Kenneth. “A Comparison of Race Awareness of Northern 
and Southern Children.” Presented at 42nd annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, New York, 1965. 



Dworkin, Anthony G. “Stereotypes and Self-Images Held by Native-Born 
and Foreign-Born Mexican Americans.” Sociology and Social Research, 
v49, n 2, 1965, p 214-224. 

The study examined the self-images and stereotypes of 280 native-born 
(United States) and foreign-born (Mexico) Mexican-American students 
and community residents. Comparisons indicate that the foreign-born 



Compares the race awareness of young children in a rigidly segregated 
Southern city with that of young children in a less segregated Northern 
city to learn more about the effects of social environment on the develop- 
ment of attitudes. The study is based on the responses of 164 Negro and 
white children in nursery schools in Lynchburg, Virginia, and Boston, 
Massachusetts. Four groupings (Northern Negro, Northern white. South- 
ern Negro, Southern white) with 41 subjects in each were matched for 
sex and age. Subjects were shown a series of pictures depicting social 
situations and were asked questions that measured their acceptance of 
members of both races, social preference, self-identification, and ability 
to recognize race differences. A majority of the subjects in each group 
accepted members of the other race when there was no issue of choosing 
between Negro or white, but, when forced to choose, Negro as well as 
white subjects expressed a preference for whites. Both Negro and white 



more favorable stereotypes and self-images. 



Polifroni, M. “including Our Spanish-Speaking Neighbors.” Young 
Children, v 20, n 6, September 1965, p 351-356. 

A school in California (Pacific Oaks) which for many years encouraged 
the participation of minority groups in school life, developed a summer 
program^ for disadvantaged children from a nearby Mexican-American 
Community. The objectives of the program were: (1) to build rapport 
with and extend services to the Mexican-American community; (2) to 
develop closer relationships with neighboring public schools; and (3) 
to explore the possibilities of teaching English to Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren within a normal nursery group rather than establishing special 
teaching situations. 
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Schmidf Calvin F. and Charles E, Nobbe. “Socioeconomic Differentiak 
Among Nonwhite Races.’’ American Sociological Review, v 30, n 3, 1965, 
p 909--921. 

Gives population figures and comparative trends in regional distribution, 
educational status, occupational status, and income status of the non- 
white populations that number 20,009,280 people, or 11.2 per cent of 
the population (1960 Census). Of this figure, Negroes number 18,860,117, 
or 94.3 per cent; Indians 508,675 (2.5 per cent); Japanese 260,059 
(1.3 per ccnt)j Chinese 198,958 (1.0 per cent); Filipinos 106,426 (0.5 
per cent)^ and “all other” 75,045 (0.4 per cent). 



SenkNV darance O. Our Citizens From the Caribbean, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, Webster Divisioni 1965. 

The book dcscrilm recent immigrants to the United States from the 
Caribbean, including Cuba as well as Puerto Rico. The author examines 
the myths about these immigrants. 



Sanior, ClaranCQ O. The Puerto Ricans: Strangers— Then Neighbors. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1965. 

In capsule form. Senior presents facts about the Puerto Ricans both in 
Pu^o Rico and the United States; how they livi: and work and the 
social and economic problems they face in both places. The presentation 
focuses primarily on migration and examines Puerto Rican migration in 
the context of previous streams of immigration to the U.S. 



Suchmanf Edward A. “Sociomedical Variations Among Ethnic Groups.” 
American Journal of Sociology, v 70, n 3, November 1964, p 319^331. 

A study of the attitudes of different ethnic groups in New York City 
toward medical care and their behavior during illness. Differences are 
found to be related to the form of social organization within each .group. 



E185 NEGROES— HISTORY 

Etennett, Lerone, jr. Confrontation: Black and White. Chicago; John- 
son Pub. Co., 1965. 

An account of the struggle by the American Negro for justice and equality 
and for those elementary rights that most other American ci^ens enjoy 
as a mattur of course. 



Brod^ariek^ Francis L and August Meier. Negro Protest in the Twen- 
tieth Century. Indianapolis; Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1965. 

A historical perspective on today’s civil rights movement. The book ex- 
amines the statemenU of Negro leaders of the past and compares the 
problems they faced to the contemporary situation. Some 54 articles, 
speeches, and other expressions arc included: from Booker T. Washing- 
ton in 1895 to James Fanner in 1965. 



E185.61 NEGROES--CIVIL RIGHTS— SEGREGATION- 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Bibliographic Survey: The Negro in Print. Washington, D.C.: The Negro 
Bibliographic and Research Center, Inc., 1965. 

This bimonthly publication, which began in April 1965, attempts to 
centralize information about writings on the Negro. The items listed are 
annotated in detail. 



“Black Revolution and White Backlash.” National Guardian, July 4, 
1964. 

A verbatim transcript of a forum, “The Negro Revolution and the White 
Backlash.” Participants include Lorraine Hansberry, David Suiskind, 



Paule Marshall, LeRoi Jones, Ossie Davis, Ruby Dee, Charles Silbennan, 
John Killens, and James Wechsler. 



Bowen, David. The Struggle Within: Race Relations in the United 
States. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1965. 

This book attempts to give equal consideration to all of the arguments 
for and against segregation and on the equality or inequality of races. 
It deals with such questions as: Does the Negro need special attention? 
How do some people— even some Negroes— profit from racial discrimina- 
tion? How do American ideas about Negroes fit in with American ideas 
about equality? 



Bowman, Lawis. “Racial Discrimination and Negro Leadership Prob- 
lems: The Case of ‘Northern Community’ ” Social- Forces, v 44, n 2, 
1965, p 173-186. 

A report of research in a New England city on problems of discrimina- 
tion in employment, housing, and school facilities. The findings indicate 
the internal problems of Negro leadership appear to be compounding 
the problem of racial discrimination, or making the search for solutions 
more difficult 



Bronx, Stephan H. Roots of Negro Racial Consciousness. New York: 
Libra. Pub., Inc., 1964. 

Presented here are biographies of three Harlem “renaissance” authors 
of the 1920’s, when new attitudes of Negroes toward themselves and 
America emerged. The authors are James Weldon Johnson, Countee 
Cullen, and Claude McKay. 



Broom, Laonard and Norval D. Glann. Trarisformations of the Negro 
ilmsrt^an. New York: Harper and Row, 1965. 

This is an inquiry into the rise of the “new Negro,” a study in collective 
personality change. It begins with the abolishment of slavery, examines 
the period between reconstruction and World War I, and traces the 
growth of the new militance following World War II. The authors seek 
to explain to the American white how the aggre.uive “new Negro” 
cvolv<^ from the formerly docile Negro of the American scene. 



Education and Civil Rights in 1965. The Journal of Negro Education^, 
V 34, n 3, summer 1965. 

This special issue contaias 16 articles on various aspects of education 
and civil rights. A numbci of the articles have been a>&notated separately. 

Gans, Herbert J. “The Negro Family: Reflections on the Moynihan 
Report.” Commonweal, v 83, n 2, October 15, 1965, p 47+. 

Gans comments in detail On the Moynihan report, which examines the 
structure of the Negro family. He maintains that the report offers few 
recommendations to implement its policy propo;^ai, and suggests five sets 
of programs that would provide effective help to the Negro family. 



Gesetiwander, James A. “Desegregatiem, the Educated Negro, and the 
Future of Social Protest in the South.” Sociological Inquiry, v 35, n 
April 1965, p 58-68. 

Changes in the status of Southern Negroes and whites from 1940-1960 
are examined. Both Negroes and whites improved in level of education, 
with the Negro gain concentrated between grades seven-1 1 and the white 
gain in the upper categories. Negro gains in occupations were concen- 
trated in upper-blue-collar and lower-white-collar occupations, while 
whites were coircentrated in uppcr-white-coUar occupations. Occupational 
upgrading and educational improvement were greater for whites than 
for Negroes. A 1940 anal^^is showed that at that time educated Negroes 
had a better chance of being professionals than educated whites because 
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E185.61 NEGROES—CIVIL RIGHTS—5EGREGATI0N— 
PSYCHOLOGY (con4) 

of the protections provided by a segregated system. Current projections 
predict further desegregation, further increase in the number of educated 
Negroes, and further rc.strictions in opportunities and protections for 
Negro professionals. The author believes that the increasing number of 
Negroes who do not receive jobs commensurate with higher education 
will produce an increased degree of militancy within the Negro civil 
rights movement. 

Glenn^ Norval Dl “The Role of White Resistance and Facilitation in the 
Negro Struggle for Equality.’* Phylon, v 26, n 2, 1965, p 105-116. 

The author argues that, in order to predict the course of Negro-white 
relations and to select effective strategies for Negro advancement, it is 
necessary to understand the variation in white action and policy toward 
the Negro. The use of legal, economic, and other forces by Negroes and 
whites will aid in tearing down resistance to Negro advancement* 

Handiin, Oscar. Fire-Bell in the Night: The Crisis in Civil Rights. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Go., 1964. 

Reflections of the author and an assessment of the civil rights crisis over 
the ten-year period since the Supreme Court ruling on school desegrega- 
tion in May 1954. 

Hentoff, Nat. The New Equality. New York: The Viking Press Co., Inc., 
1964. Paperback, 1965. 

The author argues that, if there is to be a “new equality,*’ a basic soc:ial 
and economic redistribution of power is needed. Negroes alone cannot 
accomplish the organization of change throughout society, but the change 
will not be set in motion without Negro impetus. For the 1965 paper- 
back edition, the author has written a new epilogue and provided some 
additional material. 



King, Martin Luther. WLy We Can^t Wait. New York: Harper and 
Row, 1964. 

The author traces the history of the Negro’s fight for equality back to 
its beginning some three hundred years ago. He oqplains why the figiit 
has come to a head in the last few years. In the final chapter, he pro- 
jects the work to be done in the fields of education, employment, legis- 
lation, etc. 

Miller, Elizabettl W. The Negro in America: A Bibliography. Cambridge: 
Harvard Univeraity Press, 1966. 

A bibliography listing over 3,500 books, documents, articles, and pam- 
phlets on the Negro American, his rights, aspirations, needs, and nature. 
Most of the listings, with the exception of some older classics or back- 
ground studies, come from the period since 1954. 

National Urban League. “Lifeline to Equal Opportunity.” Community 
Action Assembly Handbook^ December 1964. 

This handbook provides guidelines for the discussion of community ac- 
tion to improve the conditions of Negro citizens. The handbook is divided 
into four chapters: employment, housing, health, and welfare. A bibli- 
ography is included. 

The Negro American. Daedalus^ v 94, n 4, fall 1965 and winter 1966. 

Two volumes devoted to a discussion of the conditions of Negro life today, 
examining the prospects for early change and the strategies that will 
make possible “the fulfillment of rights.” A number of the articles have 
been annotated separately. 






Newby, I. A. Jim Crow's Defense: Anti-Negro Thought in America, 
1900-^1930. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University, 1965. 

The view of the Negro as a lesser human being of innate inferiority is 
described and analyzed for the period 1900-1930, when this attitude 
reached its peak of influence. 

Northwood, Lawrence K. and Ernest A. T. Barth. Urban Desegregation: 
Negro Pioneers and Their White Neighbors. Seattle: Washington Press, 
1965. 

A study of 15 successful instances of Negro families moving into all-white 
neighborhoods in Seattle. The major portion of the data is recorded 
interviews with the Negro families, discussing their experiences and the 
reaction of nearby white residents. 

Pickens, William G. “Teaching Negro Culture in High Schools— Is It 
Worthwhile?” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 2, spring 1965. 

This paper examines the causes and effects of social policies that fail 
to give adequate treatment to the role of the Negro in American society 
and history and recommends that material on these subjects be incorpK)- 
rated into appropriate places in the secondary school curriculum. 

Rose, Arnold M., ed. .dwuring Freedom to the Free: A Century of 
Emancipation in the U.S.A. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 
1964. 

The several essays in this volume were part of a year-long lecture series 
at Wayne State University entitled, “The Development of the Negro and 
of a Free Society.” The book has three parts: (1) “The Negro in the 
Context of American History,” with articles by John Hope Franklin, 
Arnold M. Rose, Garlcton Lee, and Broadus Butler; (2) “The Negro 
in a Changing Society,” with articles by Gunnar Myrdal, Robert Weaver^ 
Donald King, and others; ;ind (3) “Social Movement Among American 
Negroe^:,” in which Whitney Young discusses the role of the Urban 
League, C. Eric Lincoln discusses the Black Muslim movement, and John 
Hope Franklin discusses the role of the Negro intellectual. 

Rose, Arnold M., ed. “The Negro Protest.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1965. 

This volume reports on the Negro movement in the United States— its 
background, the social forces affecting it, the specific conditions and 
problems that created it, the underlying social changes that are helping 
it meet with partial success, and the specific manifestations and tech- 
niques of the protest. In all, the volume contains 15 articles. 

Ryan, Wiliiam. “Savage Discovery: The Moynihan Report.” The Nation, 
v 201, n 17, November 22, 1965, p 380-384. 

This is a critical analysis of the Moynihan report on the Negro family. 

fiamuels, Gertrude. “Huck, Jim and Mary Jane.” The New York Times 
Book Review, Part II, May 8, 1966, p 3. 

Informal discussions with Negro children in Harlem and Brooklyn indicate 
that, although they show acute racial awareness, they do not approach 
books in terms of race or have much difficulty in identifying with white 
characters. Their reading interests are as diverse as those of white chil- 
dren, and on a par with white children of comparable backgrounds. 

San Francisco Unified School District. The Negro in American Life 
and History. San Francisco: Board of Education, 1965. 

This is a resource book for teachers. It brings together the important 
facts and concepts concerning the history and contributions of the Ameri- 
can Negro that present textbooks omit or treat inadequately. The book 
has ten chapters: the colonial heritage, the revolutionary heritage, the 
expansionist heritage, the Civil War heritage, the heritage of reconstruc- 






tion, Negroes and American institutions, Negroes and politics, Negroes 
aJid American cultural life, Negroes and American foreign affairs, Negroes 
and the search for full equality. A bibliography is included. 

Scheiner, Seth M. Negro Mecca: A History of the Negro in New York 
City, 1865-^1920. New York: New York University Press, 1965. 

pDCusing on the period from the Civil War to the end of World War I, 
the author recounts the history of Negroes in Manhattan and traces their 
migration from lower Greenwich Village to Harlem. The book also ex- 
amines the development of the Negro press, organizational life, theatre, 
and social-welfare agencies. Much of the data is from newspapers, peri- 
odicals, and literary sources. 



S(«hwarbt| Michael. “The Northern United States Negro Matriarchy: 
Status Versus Authority.” Phylon^ v 26, n 1, spring 1965. 

A discussion of some background factors that have perpetuated the matri- 
aichal structure of Negro families among the lower and middle classes. 
The focus here is on the Northern states. Some of the data come from 
interviews of a sample of 510 lower-class Negro boys, 100 Southern 
white migrant families, and 30 middle-class Negro families. The respond- 
ents were asked questions about their occupational opportunities (as they 
saw them), family structure, aspirations, etc. 



Tneuber, Karl E. and Alma F. Taeuber. “The Changing Character of 
Negro Migration.” The American Journal of Sociology, v 70, n 4, 
January 1965, p 429-441. 

This article reports that the Negro in-migrants to a number of large 
cities during 1955— 1960 were not of lower average socioeconomic status 
than the resident Negro population and that their level of educational 
attainment was equal to or slightly higher than that of the resident white 
population. Comparisons with data from earlier periods suggest that the 
Negro population as a whole has changed from a disadvantaged rural 
population to a metropolitan one of increasingly high socioeconomic level 
and that its patterns of migration have become much like those of the 
white population. 



Thompson, Daniel. “The Rise of the Negro Revolt.” American Political 
Science, v 357, January 1965, p 18-29. 

Discusses the fact that the legal and corpr>rate controls that support 
discrimination in America are in conflict with accepted moral and reli- 
gious beliefs. 



Vender Zanden, James W. Race Relations in Transition: The Segrega- 
tion Crisis in the South. New York: Random House, 1965, paper. 

Describing the transformation of the South from a rural, agricultural 
region to an urban, industrial, and commercial area, this study examines 
the opposing forces that are currently pitted against each other in a 
struggle for status: integrationists against segregationists, citizens* coun- 
cils at work in Southern rural areas, and Ku Klux Klan centers in urban 
areas. Each of these groups is analyzed briefly. Much of the book’s 
material is based on previously published articles. The author includes a 
detailed appendix which reports a study of voting on segregationist 
referenda. 



Welsch, Erwin K. The Negro in the United States. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Indiana University Press, 1965, paper. 

This research guide is a survey of books on the Negro. It is presented 
in four sections: (1) science, philosophy, and race (discusses the theme 
of racial superiority and inferiority) ; (2) historical and sociological back- 
ground (deals with topics of slavery. Civil War, reconstruction, and Ne- 
gro institutions) ; (3) major contemporary issues (deals with civil rights, 
politics, jobs, education, housing, Negro protest, etc.); and (4) the 
Negro and the arts (discusses Negro contributions to literature, music, 
folklore, and fine arts). 



WHti Raymond H. It Ain^t Been Easy, Chavlie. New York: Pageant, 
1965. 

A description of the integration of a church and a community by a 
Lutheran pastor. 



Ylnger, J. Milton. A Minority Group in American Society. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

The author is concerned primarily with general principles of minority- 
majority group relations. The eight essays focus on the place of Negroes 
in American society. The first five ditail a descriptive and analytic ap- 
proach to the discussion of change in minority-majority relations. Final 
chapters deal specifically with nr >ral aspects of the topic and raise ques- 
tions of strategy. 



E185.625 NEGROES (PSYCHOLOGY) 

^yton, James A., Lettle J. Austin, find Kay R. Burke. “Negro Percep- 
tion of Negro and White Personality Traits.” Journal of Personality and 
Social Psychology, v 1, n 3, 1965, p 250-253. 

Negro male and female students answered the Gruilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey in terms of he w they thought “the average Negro” 
(male and female) would reply. TJi.e study is an attempt to uncover the 
elements that go into the perception of “racial personality.” Three such 
elements seem to be involved: stereotypes, sex of the group being assessed, 
and sex of the student making the assessment. 



Beck, Elizabeth J. “Relation Bitween Social Impact and Selected In- 
tellectual Traits in Preadolesceat Negro Boys.” Dissertation Abstracts 
v25,n 2, 1964, p 1328-1329. 

The present study was undertaken to answer these questions: Are well- 
socialized persons more intelligent than those who are poorly socialized? 
Within the less well-socialized group, are hostile and dependent persons 
more intelligent than those i/ho are socially isolated? The sample con- 
sisted of 120 Negro boys in four groups of 30 each. The students were 
from lower-class elementary schools, grades four-seven. 



Erlkson, Erik H. “A Memorandum on Identity and Negro Youth.” 
Journal of Social Issues, v 'HO, n 4, 1964, p 29-42. 

Noting the emergence of “new” qualities in Negro youth, Erikson re- 
views several of his formi lations regarding ego development and identity. 
He discusses various aspects of identity formulation in childhood, as well 
as the psychological factors that lead toward a more inclusive identity. 

Heller, Celia S. and Alphonso Pinkney. “The Attitudes of Negroes 
Toward Jews.” Social Forces, v 43, n 3, 1965, p 364-369. 

This analysis examine ; the attitudes of Negroes toward the role of Jews 
in regard to Negro rif hts. Data were taken from recent poll by Newsweek 
concerning American Negroes. Findings suggest that Negroes have rela- 
tively favorable att’tudes toward Jews. A plurality gave “not sure” 
responses, and few ^/oiced negative feelings. 



Kvaraceus, William c. Negro Self-Concept: Implication for School and 
Citizenship. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

This book reports on “The Relationship of Education to Self-Concept in 
Negro Children and Youth,” a conference at Tufts University, and con- 
tains the position papers and the comments and discussions that followed 
their presentation. The three position papers (by Jean Grambs, Bradbury 
Seasholes, and William Kvaraceus) examine, respectively, (1) the nega- 
tive impact of the color-caste system on the personal and educational 
development of individuals; (2) the political socialization of Negroes and 
the relation of this process to the development of the self-image; and 
(3) the possibilities and limitations of the school as an agent of change. 



L6fcourt9 H6rb6rt M. snd Gordon W. Lodwig. **The American Negro: 
A Problem in Expectancies.” Journal of Personality and Social PsychoU 
ogy» V 1, n 4, 1965, p 377-380. 

Sixty white and 60 Negro prisoners were studied with regard to their 
views about whether events are internally or externally controlled. The 
two groups were compared on three scales listing internal-external control 
dimensions and three performance variables from Rotter’s Level of As- 
piration board task. On all measures, Negroes revealed greater expectancy 
that events were externally controlled. The article discusses implications 
for Negro-white differences on IQ tests and in achievement striving. 

Malivef, Bruce L. “Anti-Negro Bias Among Negro College Students.” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, v 2, n 5, 1965, p 770-775. 

One hundred and sixty Negro males from the North and South were 
grouped according to their acceptance or rejection of anti-Negro state- 
ments, and then compared for the presence of 23 personality variables. 
No North-South differences were found. However, there were the ex- 
pected correlations between degrees of anti-Negro bias and such variables 
as fear of rejection, absence of fears, and perception of the father. 

Negro American Personality. Journal of Social Issues, v 20, n 2, 1964. 

A special issue with ten articles on varied aspects of the personality of 
the Negro American. The introduction is by Thomas F. Pettigrew and 
Daniel G. Thompson. 

PettigreWf T. F. “Race, Mental Illness and Intelligence: A Social-Psycho- 
logical View.” Eugenics Quarterly, v 11, n 4, 1964, p 189-215. 

This is a discussion of the influence of social and economic factors, in 
a comparison between Negroes and whites, on the relative incidence of 
psychosis and neurosis and on intelligence and school achievement. The 
article also discusses how heredity and environment combine to produce 
observed characteristics and includes a reference list of 146 items. 

Radin, Norma and Constance K. KamiL “The Ghildren-Rearing Atti- 
tudes of Disadvantaged Negro Mothers and Some Educational Implica- 
tions.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 2, spring 1965, p 138-145. 

An effort to gain insight into the psychological forces that operate in the 
disadvantaged Negro family and affect its child-rearing practices. A 
parent-attitude questionnaire was given to 44 lower-class Negro t**^thers 
and 50 middle-class white mothers. In contrast to the white mothers, the 
Negro mothers tended to suppress their children’s impulses and attempted 
to shield them from an outside world they viewed as threatening and 
hostile. Educational implications are discussed. 



E185.8 NEGROES—EMPLOYMENT 

Alexander, Richard D. et al. The Management of Racial Integration in 
Business. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

An analysis of the varying efforts of American business to integrate the 
Negro at all levels of industry. Data were gathered mainly through in- 
depth interviews with local and national Negro leaders, government of- 
ficials, and executives of 65 business organizations in six metropolitan 
areas. Ghapter 1 considers the question of whether business should under- 
take an active integration program. Ghapters 2 to 6 discuss five critical 
areas of the implementation process and examine the lack of communica- 
tion between the business world and the larger community. Ghapter 7 
presents two case illustrations of integrated situations, and Ghapter 8 
discusses trends. 

Ginzberg, Eli. The Negro Challenge to the Business Community. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1964. 

This book presents highlights of a 1964 conference that sought (1) to 
gain new perspective on the aspirations and actions of Negroes as they 



attempt to participate more fully in the economy and society, and (2) 
to encourage a free and open discussion as to how the business com- 
munity can contribute to this effort. Some of the papers included are: 
“The Economics of the Negro Problem,” by Gharles Siiberman; “White- 
Negro Gonfrontations,” by Thomas Pettigrew; ‘‘The Negro in Turmoil,” 
by Kenneth Glark; “Political Perspectives,” by Daniel Patrick Moynihan; 
and “The Gorporation and the Gommunity,” by Hiestand, Field, Lyford, 
and Gohen. 



Gouriay, Jack G. The Negro Salaried Worker. New York: American 
Management Association, 1965. 

This report was designed to give executives a view of the experiences 
of the managers of many companies with regard to their Negro em- 
ployees, in both supervisory and blue-collar jobs. It summarizes the 
Negro’s present employment sif ation. It also reports company policies 
and practices and gives the prt ^ent thinking of executives in regard to 
equal employment opportunities. 



Marshall, F. Ray. The Negro and Organized Labor. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1965. 

This study analyzes the relation between the Negro and organized labor, 
with emphasis on factors responsible for the evolution of the racial prac- 
tices of unions. 



E185.88 NEGROES— STATiSTICS— VITAL 

Huyck, Eari E. “Highlights of White-Nonwhite Differentials.” Health, 
Education and Welfare Indicators, Washington, D.G.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Ofiice of Education, February-October 
1965. 

This pamphlet contains basic statistical information on white-nonwhite 
differentials in the areas of population, births, death and life expectancy, 
health services, education (school retardation, dropouts, school attain- 
n;ent, etc.), higher education, income, and levels of living. The Givil 
Rights Act of 1964 is summarized. 



Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. The General Condition 
of the Alabama Negro. Atlanta, Georgia: Student Nonviolent Goordinat- 
ing Gommittee, 8 Raymond Street, N.W., March 1965. 

This is a statistical profile of the Negro in Alabama, with data on popu- 
lation, employment, education, housing, income, etc. 



E185.89.H6 NEGROES— HOUSING 

Clark, Heniy. The Church and Residential Desegregation. New Haven: 
Gollege and University Press, 1965. 

This book reports on the action taken by fair housing groups in many 
parts of the country. It is concerned with the “open housing covenant” 
campaign in a small industrial city of the North. Questions such as the 
following are discussed: How useful is such a campaign as a device for 
changing the climate of opinion regarding residence and race, and how 
can it best be executed? The second major focus is on religious institu- 
tions as private agencies that often take the initiative in combating dis- 
crimination. Questions include ; How do churchmen approach social 
action, and how effective have they been? How forceful can the church 
be in this role? 



McCabe, Alice R. and Doris W. Decorato. “Helping Disadvantaged 
Families Learn to Help Themselves.” American Journal of Orthopsychia^ 
try, V 35, n 2, March 1965, p 308 + 



me, 



This paper is based on a four-year study of an experiment in a disadvan- 
taged area in East Harlem^ conducted by the Community Service Society 
in an attempt to help the community help itself. The program was con- 
fined to an eight-block area. One of its aims was to outline a model upon 
which other such programs could be developed. The improvement of 
housing through use of the city’s housing code was used as a focus for 
other problenis of concern. The study indicates the assets and weaknesses 
of a cooperative program with certain public authorities and reveals the 
kinds of staff roles and controls that such a program would seem to 
require. 



TaeubePi Karl E. and Alma F. Taeuber. Negroes in cities. Chicago: 
Aldine Publishing Company, 1965. 

This is an analysis of the extent of residential segregation in large 
American cities and of the 'way segregation has changed over time. 



E185.89.T4 TREATMENT OF MINORITIES IN TEXTBOOKS 

Elkin, Sol M. “Minorities in Textbooks: The Latest Chapter.” Teachers 
College Record, v 66, n 6, March 1965, p 502-508. 

Elkin discusses the revolution in textbooks, in both content and in pub- 
lishing, for minority groups, particularly the American Negro. He focuses 
on the controversy in the Detroit school system, but discusses implica- 
tions and recommendations that have reference to the nation as a whole. 
Seven major categories of objections to the treatment of the Negro in 
American history textbooks are treated. 



Lirrick, Nancy. “The All-white World of Children’s Books.” Saturday 
Review, v 48, September 11, 1965, p 63-65 + 

A survey of more than five thousand trade books published for children 
between 1962 and 1964, undertaken to test the charge that the book 
publishing industry generally omitted any reference to Negroes from 
books for children. Of the 70 members of the Children’s Book Council 
who publish trade books for children, 63 per cent completed the ques- 
tionnaire sent by the author. Of the 5,206 children’s books published 
in the three-year span, only 349 (6.7 per cent) included reference to 
one or more Negroes. Of the books which publishers reported as includ- 
ing reference to one or more Negroes, many show only one or two dark 
faces in a crowd. In others, the sketches leave the reader wondering. 
Further details of the questionnaire are cited, and many books contain- 
ing reference to Negroes and having outstanding literary merit are noted 
and discussed. 



Nfemeyer, John H. “The Bank Street Readers: Support for Movement 
Toward an Integrated Society.” Reading Teacher, v 18, n 7, April 1965, 
p 542-551. 

Recognizing that urban children represent a majority of the elementary 
school population, and that few school books reflect realistic urban ex- 
periences, the Bank Street Readers attempt to present an authentic 
picture of urban life. The readers depict physical elements unique to the 
city: dwellings, busy streets, rooftops, etc. All types of occupations are 
represented and family situations are varied. The population is multi- 
racial and multicultural. In the sense that most stories take place in an 
integrated setting, the readers reflect a society of the future rather than 
of the present. The readers also try to present a content that is psycho- 
logically meaningful to children. 



Rowlsncl, Monr06 and Patricia Hill. “Race, Illustrations, and Interest. in 
Materials for Reading and Creative Writing.” Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, V 34, n 1, winter 1965, p 84—71. 

The study was directed to the questions: Is the racial content of school 
materials related to the interests of children? How interested are children 
in using reading materials that contain illustrations of individuals who 
are either rejected by the reader or who reject him? The Negro and 



white children studied were from the first grades in an area where the 
population is well integrated and stable. Students were voluntarily to 
select prepared materials for reading, one set containing illustrations of 
Negroes, the other illustrations of whites. Selection was interpreted as 
indicating interest in the group represented. Materials selected by the 
students indicated an ambivalence on the part of many Negro children, 
as contrasted with the definite position assumed by many of the white 
children. 



Stampp, Kenneth M. et al. “The Negro in American History Textbooks.” 
Integrated Education, v 2, n 5, October-November, 1964, p 9-25. 

This is r report of a committee of American historians from the Uni- 
versity of California engaged by CORE to review the treatment of 
Negroes in the American history textbooks most. widely used in California 
schools. The greatest defect disclosed by the committee reports was the 
virtual omission of the Negro. 



E185.93.M6 NEGROES— MISSISSIPPI 

Bclfrage, Sally. Freedom Summer. New York: Viking, 1965. 

The author’s “'"^eedom summer” began with SNCC orientation sessions 
at . an Ohio women’s college, followed by an assignment to Greenwood, 
Mississippi, where she worked as a librarian and participated in demon- 
strations that resulted in her being jailed for five days. At the conclu- 
sion of the summer, the author went to Atlantic City to help in the fight 
to scat the delegation representing the Freedom Democratic Party. Her 
quotations from fellow workers and people of Greenwood convey a sense 
of having worked under the pressures of a perpetual crisis situation. 



F128.68.H3 HARLEM, NEW YORK (CITY)— HISTORY 

BrotZ, Howard. The Black Jews of Harlem: N’gro Nationalism and the 
Dilemma of Negro Leadership. London: Gollier-Macmillan, 1964. 

The author relates that the black Jews of Harlem do not think of them- 
selves as Negioes, but as Ethiopian Hebrews “who have been stripped 
of their knowledge of their name and religion during slavery.” The 
author examines the reasons why so few Negroes adopted Judaism, and 
why the sect failed to find r(X)ts in the urban centers where Father Divine 
and the Black Muslims attracted substantial support. Negro nationalism 
and the dilemma of Negro leadership are discussed at length. 

Bur6au of Appliod Socisl Rosoorch. A Harlem Almanac. New York: 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, May 1964. 

A compilation of statistical information about Harlem. Many tables were 
prepared for a community planning conference on the rebuilding of 
Harlem. 



Clarke, John Henrik, ed. Harlem, a Community in Transition. New 
York: Citadel, 1964. 

A compilation of articles, narratives, and poems on various aspects of 
the Harlem community— its history, economic structures, music, theatre, 
and politics, the Schomburg Collection, and such recent events as 
HARYOU and the Harlem Riots of 1964. Contributors include Gilbert 
Osofsky, Langston Hughes, Paul Zuber, Kenneth Clark, and Milton 
Galamison. 



Klein, Woody. Let in the Sun. New York: Macmillan Company, 1964. 

This book traces the history of a slum building at 311 East 100th Street 
in New York’s East Harlem from 1906, when 33 families moved into 
their new apartments in the then middle-class residential area, to the 
present. The author writes about the impoverished tenants, the landlords. 



and thoie officiah who tried in vain to save the building from total 
collapse. 



F128.9.P8 PUERTO RICANS--NEW YORK (CITY) 

Pitricta Ciyo. Spanish Harltm: An Anatomy of Fovtrty. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1965. 

A portrait of the background and history of East Harlem, the area run- 
ning from the East River to Central Park, from 96th to 130th Street in 
Manhattan, and of the transition of iu population. The book tries to 
identify the problems of a slum and suggest solutions. Other aspects dis- 
cussed arc protest groups, politics, community organizations, and reli- 
gious groups. 



F349.M16 RACE— DISCRIMINATION--MC COMB, 
MISSISSIPPI 



Carter^ Hoddifr|{« So tht Ltft McComb* New York: IDoubleday, 

1965. 

^Hie story of a prominent white middle-class family of McGomb, Missis- 
sippi, who were forced to leave their home after seeking to check the 
racial violence that had been rampant in the area for several years. 



F548.9.N3 NEGROES— CHICAGO 



Johnson, Philip A. Call Vtighbor, Call Mg Frignd. New York: 
Doubleday, 1965. 

The case history of the integration of a neighborhood on Chicago’s South 
Side. It began with the purchase of a building by Negroes in the Park 
Manor commumty populated predominantly by those of Irish, German, 
and Scandinavian descent. A strong contributing factor aiding in the 
process of integration was the involvement of a Lutheran Church only 
a block awky from the house purchased. 



RI74.D4 NEGROES— DETROIT 

¥/olff Elaanor P. The Baxter Area, 1960—1962: A New Trend in Neigh- 
borhood Change?” Phylon, v 24, n 4, winter 1965, p 344-353. 

A study of the Baxter area in Detroit, a middle-class residential white 
neighborhood with Negro residents. The first Neg.-o family moved into the 
neighborhood in 1960. Two years later Negro resioents represented only 
1 per cent of the population. This is contrasted with a similar Detroit 
neighborhood, Russell Woods, in which two years sifter the first Negro 
family moved in the Negro population reached 20 per cent. Four years 
later the population was 75 per cent Negro. The study focuses on two 
(1) Are the differences between these two populations of 
sumcient magnitude to explain the marked contrast in residential be- 
(2) Is there evidence to suggest that Baxter’s experience between 
1960 Md 1962 is the beginning of a trend toward the stability of 
biracial urban neighborhoods? 



GN33 ANTHROPOLOGY— STUDY AND TEACHING 

Hanvoy, Roborb G. ‘‘Anthropology in the Schools.” Educational Leader^' 
ship, V 22, n 5, February 1965, p 313-316. 

A description of the use of experimental classroom units designed to test 
the contribution of anthropology to the social studies. The materials 
(produced by several groups) were tested in high schools in Chicago 
and California, and with 5th and 7th graders in Suffem, N.Y. There are 



experimental units on biocultural evolution, the emergence of civiliza- 
tion, how to study society, origins of urban life, language and cultures, 
studies in Africa, Middle East, and others. One aim is to prepare such 
mat(ria! for lower elementary school grades. 



GN314 ETHNOLOGY— GENERAL WORKS 

Rose, Arnold Marshill and Caroline B. Rose. Minority Problems: A 
Textbook of Readings in Inter group Relations. New York: Harper A 
Row, 1965. 

A collection of 54 articles on intergroup relations and minority prob- 
lems. Part I defines the nature of minority problems and sketches the 
historical origin and present status of American minority problems. Part 
II discusses minority problems ouUide the United States. Part III ex- 
plains the range of specific types of discrimination against minority 
groups. Part IV discusses the group life of minorities and their reaction 
to minority stat^. Part V examines the causes of the problems, and the 
final part considers various philosophies and techniques of effecting 
change. 



H62 SOCIAL SCIENCES— STUDY AND TEACHING 

^nsdorf, Val. “Teaching Social Studies With Map-Overlays.” California 
Journal of Educational Research, v 16, n 2, 1965, p 65-74. 

The use of audiovisual map overlays by 245 5th graders over a six-wert 
period saw an improvement in test scores on map reading, graphs, and 
tables, md on reference materials. The value of the use of this instruc- 
tional aid is discussrd. 



Gibson, John S. New Frontiers in the Social Studies. Medford, Maua- 
chusetts: The Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Tufts University, 1965. 

This mono^aph examines some of the goals of social studies for students 
— ^with particular emphasis on the concepts and materials in this area— 
and suggests ways for achieving these goals. 



Social Foimant and the Social Sciences. Educational Leadership, v 22, 
n 5, February, 1965. 

This is a special issue with nine articles on the title subject. Some articles 
are: “The Supreme Task of the Social Studies,” by Earl S. Johnson; 
“Social ConcepU for Early Childhood Education,” by V. Phillips Weaver; 
“Sociology in the Curriculum,” by Marvin R. Roller; “Anthropology in 
the Scdiools,” by Robert G. Hanvey; and “Emerging Trends in the Social 
Studies,” by James M. Becker. 



HB915 MIGRATION— INTERNAL— UNITED STATES 

Suval, Elizabeth M. and Horace C. Hamilton. “Some Evidence on 
Educational Selectivity in Migration to and From the South.” Social 
Forces, v 43, n 4, 1965, p 536-547. 

Research shows that gross migration to and from the South is correlated 
with education and that there is little difference between the educa- 
tional levels of in- and out-migrants. However, migration from the South 
is greatest among young Negroes and males, while the movement of 
Negroes back to the South is much less than that of white people. Accord- 
ing to^ the article, the regional differences in migration that relate to 
education reflect differences in industrialization and urbanization. 



Tacuber, Karl E. and Alma F. Taaubcr. “White Migration and Socio- 
economic Differences Between Cities and Suburbs.” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, v 29, n 5, October 1964, p 718-729. 



An inquiry into the white migration patterns between 12 large metropoli- 
tan areas and surrounding suburbs* The study indicates that recent rises 
in socioeconomic level have been the greatest for suburbs^ and that the 
population of cities is becoming more homogeneous, comprised increas- 
ingly of lower socioeconomic levels. 



HC106.5 ECONOMIC ASSISTWNCE—DOMESTia m^ED 
STATES 

Letdtan, A. Programs in Aid of iht Poor > . Michigan: 

W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Rese' v * 

This bulletin reviews and appraises e to aid the poor 

and explores approaches for the allevir. ; . poverty during this decade. 



HC108.C4 PCr>f C^!ICAGO 

Gordon, Margaret ri. Poverty in America. Proceedings of a national 
conference at the University of California, Berkeley, February 1965. 
Institute of Industrial Relations, San Francisco: Chandler Publishing 
Co, 1965. 

This book deals primarily with evaluations of current poverty programs 
and discussions of alternative programs. The economic aspects of the 
problem are discussed. Contributors include M# Harrington, D. Moyni- 
han, G. Myrdal, H. T. Miller, R. J. Lampm'*.n, and F. Harbison. 



Helse, Kenan. They Speak for Themselves: Interviews With the Desti- 
tute in Chicago. Chicago: Young Christian Workers, 1965. 

A verbatim compilation of the comments of 37 people in Chicago who 
are either destitute or extremely poor. 



HC110.P6 POOR— UNIT[£D STATES 

Allnsky, Saul D. **The War on Poverty: Political Pornography.’’ Journal 
of Social Issues, v 21, n 1, January 1965, p 41-47. 

An indictment of the war on poverty with suggested guidelines for over- 
coming what the author sees as inherent problems. The author contends 
that the central issue remains one of power. The poor must offer enough 
of a threat to^ the status quo to be allowed to help in planning programs 
that seek to aid them. 



Ferman, Louis A., Joyce L. Kombluh, and Alan Haber, eds. Poverty in 
America: A Book of Readings. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1965. 

This book begins with a definition of poverty and a profile of the social 
distribution of poverty, bv the editors. It moves on to consider the rela- 
tion of poverty and the political economy, the conditions that sustain 
poverty, and the values and life styles of the poor. Included are descrip- 
tions and evaluations of current poverty programs. 



Greenleigh Af^sociates, Inc. Home Interview Study of Low-income 
Households in Detroit, Michigan. New York: Greenleigh Associates, Inc. 
355 Lexington Avenue, New York, 1965. 

This survey of 2,081 randomly selected households sought to collect data 
regarding the social and economic characteristics of families living under 
conditions of poverty, as well as information about their problems and 
service needs. The study was conducted for the Detroit Renewal Pro- 
gram and the Total Action Against Poverty Program, and includes an 
analysis of the extent to which existing services have an impact on the 
problems of poverty. Negro households constituted 67.8 per cent of the 
sample. 



A Guide *o rf*s*4i:fces for Aniipoverty Programs: A Selected Bibliography. 
New . R‘i.hard J. Bernhard Memorial Library, Federation Employ- 
m*^ V . . ■ ] ,.e, 215 Park Avc. South, New York, 1965. 

^ ' vd list of articles and books with major emphasis, on economic, 
and vocational adjustment aspects of poverty. All of the mate- 
k'at was prepared between 1960 and 1965. 



Harrington, Michael. ’’The Politics of Poverty.” Dissent, autumn 1965. 

An analysis of the economic and philosophic basis for coping with the 
problem of the *‘ncw poverty,” which the author secs as a consequence 
of automation. 



Kravitz, Sanford L. ’‘Community Action Programs; Past, Present, 
Future.” American Child, v 47, n 4, November 1965, p 1-6. 

A review of the concepts behind the antipovc»*ty program and the guide- 
lines of the Community Action Program of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 



Lampman, Robert J. “Income Distribution and Poverty.” Paper delivered 
at the Conference on Poverty in America, University of Califonua, 
Berkeley, February 27, 1965. 

An analysis of how income is distributed in all sectors of the American 
economy. The difference between income inequality and poverty is 
assessed* 



Pearl, Arthur and Frank Riessman. New Careers for the Poor. New 
York: The Free Press, 1965. 

The authors describe a plan for coping with p>overty which involves 
hiring the pror to serve the^ poor by creating meaningful jobs in such 
areu as social work, teaching, recreation, and health service. Three 
major objectives are: (1) creation of new jobs for the poor and oppor- 
tunity of advancement, (2) improved service for the poor by receiving 
service from the poor, and (3) a reorganization of the profcttional’s role 
to free him to work more creatively in consultation, supervision, and 
teaching. 



Poverty Dynamics and Interventions. The Journal of Social Issues, 
V 21, n 1, January 1965. 

A special issue on the dynamics of poverty and methods of intervention. 
The articles include: “Social Issues and Poverty Research,” by Berton 
H* Kaplan; “Organization for Innovation,” by Harold Howe, II; “Pov- 
erty, Social Disintegration and Personality,” by Morton Beiscr; and 
“Structural Problems of the One-Parent Family,” by Paul Glasser and 
Elizabeth Navanc. 



Riessman, Frank. “Anti-poverty Programs and the Role of the Poor.” 
Paper delivered at the conference on poverty in America, University of 
California, Berkeley, California* February 27, 1965, mimeo. 

The author discusses ways in which the poor can participate in p>overly 
programs: (1) by employment as nonprof cuionals, (2) by employment 
to study the poor, (3) by involvement in stimulating community and 
social action, and (4) by participation in community action boards. 



Washington, Bonotta B. “Women in Poverty.” American Child, v 47, 
n 3, May 1965, p 5-7. 

This article discusses the special problems confronting poor women, as 
background for the current establishment of women’s training corps, a 
branch of the Jobs Corps Program. 

Weingarton, Vioiat. Life at the Bottom. Citizen’s Committee for Chil- 
dren of New York, 112 East 19th St., New York, 1965. 



Thii p^phlct detail* the manner in which the welfare department 
deal* with families with children. Two mothers tell their itorie* one 
'he mother of three children, the other of nine children. 



Wclshrod, Button A., ed. Tht Eeonomies of Povtrty: An Anttrienn 
Purndox. Englewood CliiTs, New Jersey: Frentice-Hall, 1965. 

A collection of 18 article* representing individual point* of view about 
who comtitute* the lower cla** and what can be done to help them. 
Contributor* include Michael Harrington, John K. Galbraith, Rolert 
Lampman, and Gunnar Myrdal. 



Wttlj Robort Erwin ind H«ttM Q. Vattor. Pootrty in Afflutnet: Tkt 
Social, Political and Economic Diman-ions of Poverty in the United 
States. New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1965. 

Thi* book i* a collection of writing* on the cauKS, form*, and result* 
of poverty, and the proposal* that have been made for it* abolition 
^erc arc eight section*: (1) the problem of poverty today, (2) trends 
in inccmie, wealth, and poverty, (3) ideologies of poverty, (4) poverty 
a* a subculture, (5) spatial distribution of poverty, (6) poverty among 
specific groups, (7) other cultural dimension* of poverty, and (8) policy. 



Vfinthrop, Hanty. "Problem* and ProspccU of the Intellectually Under- 
privileged.” Journal of Human Behavior, v 13, n 4, 1965, p 505-523. 

A descriptiem of tlw econ<(^c and occupational dilemma* of the intel- 
lectually underprivileged in a modem society. The extent to which 
poverty i* associatt ‘ with the "culturally deprived” i* explored, and 
suggestion* for major improvement* in human relations are outlined. 



HD4903 DISCR{MINATiON—€MPLOYMENT 

HrH, Hailiart. “Racial Inequality in Employment: The Pattern* of Dis- 
criminariom” Annals of the Atierican Academy of Political and Social 
Science, v 357, January 1965, p 30-47. 

Negro unemployment i* examined from the point of view of state em- 
ployment services, discrimination in federally supported apprenticeship 
program* in vocational training, and racial practices of organized labor. 



HD4903.5.U5 DISCRIMINATION— EMPLOYMENT- 

UNITED STATES 

Hhtttand, D. L. Economic Growth and Employment Opportunities for 
Minorities, New York and London: Columbia University Pres*, 1964. 

Tim bwk describe* the employment pattern of Negroes and the gradual 
gain* in occupation* of greater skill over the year*. The autlior argue* 
that the ecoiMMuy has had to be wrenched out of it* customary ways to 
make thi* degree of upgrading possible and that the Negro will remain 
a second-class citi%n ^in the labor market unless more comprehensive 
and concerted action is taken. A* examples of such action, he suggest* 
a national program of equal opportunity employment and massive pro- 
grams to upgrade Negro basic education and work skill*. 



HD5724 LABOR SUPPLY— UNITED STATES 

GordkHl, J«SM E. “Flrojcct CAUSE, the Federal Anti-Poverty Program, 
and Some Implication* of Subprofessional Training.” American Psy- 
chologist, V 20, n 5, 1965, p 334-343. 

A description of project CAUSE, an antipoverty program designed to 
give unemployed youths subprofesiional training to prepare them for 
the labor market. 



Instructional Materials for Anti-poverty and Manpower-Training Pro- 
grams. New York; McGraw-Hill, 1965. 

A bibliography of over four hundred McGraw-Hill books, programmed 
materialt, and audiovisual material* dealing with basic education, pre- 
VQcational education, and occupational training for student* ranging 
from functional illiterate* to tho*e training to be technician*. 



HD7304.B4 HOUSIN<3— BERKELEY, CAUFORNIA 

CascttVMI*, Thomaf W. Politics, Housing and Race Relations: The 
Defeat of Berkeley's Fair Housing Ordinance. Berkeley: Institute of 
Governmental Studies, University of California, November 1965. 

This study examine* the defeat of the fair housing ordinance in Berkeley, 
California, which p^ibited "diKrimination because of race, color, 
religion, national origin or ancestry in the sale, rental, lease or other trans- 
fer of housing accommodations.” The author suggesu that the defeat 
of the ordinance may have reflected the "civil right* revolt” and i* per- 
haps evidence of the so-called "white backlash.” After the study examine* 
the development and culmination of the controversy, it cuitlinc* the 
broader national implication*. 



HD7395.D6 DISCRIMINATION— HOUSING 

Davl^ F. "The Effect* of a Freeway Displacement on Racial 

Housing Segregation in a Northern City.” Phylon, v 26, n 3, fall 1965, 
p 206-215. 

This is a study of the action taken by displaced families in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, when a clearance was made for freeway construction through 
the most nonwhitc part of the city. The experience* of those seeking 
new homes and the pattern of relocation are described by the author. 
Since both whites and nonwhites were displaced, the author was able to 
test for racial diflerences in the effect* of displacement and relocation. 



DMkln, Nicholas. “Residential Segregation in Britain: A Comparative 
Note.” Race, v 6, n 1, Julv 1964, p 18-26. 

This article point* out that although the present pattern* of residential 
segregation in Britain do not resemble those in the U.S., the two may 
take a more similar form in the future. The seeming inability of white 
hoiueholders to believe that multiracial area* are stable and the idea 
that property value* will be lowered by Negro entry are cited a* notable 
point* of similarity. 



Pascal, Anthony H. The Economics of Housing Segregation. Santa 
Monica, California: Rand Corp., 1965. 

^e observed housing segregation of nonwhite* in U.S. cities is separated 
into two categories: that attributed to socioeconomic differences between 
races, and that attributed to prejudice. The collection of daU for testing 
was linuted to Chicago and Detroit. A major portion of the book is an 
appendix presenting statistical data such as residence pattern* of non- 
whites in selected U.S. cities; income and occupation distribution by 
color, education, sex and age of household head. 



Tilly, Charles, Wagner D. Jackson, and Bany Kay. Ract and R0sid€nc€ 

in Wilmington^ Dilawan. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1965. 

This 11 a case study of the process by which nonwhite families are segre- 
gated in inferior housing. The authors use census data in Wilmington, 
Delaware, and correlate an analysis of the spatial distribution of whi*^s 
and Negroes in urban and suburban Wilmington with an analysis of 
all the factors that affect this housing market 



HD8072 INDUSTRIAL RELATI0NS-4JNITED STATES 

Shoftak, Arthur B. and Wm. Ctombarf, edj. Blut-collar World. Engle- 
wood ClilTt, New Jemey; Prentice-Hall, 19^4. 

The 61 essays preie'ited here depict the life of the American worker. 
They focus on such questions as: Is the working class different from 
other groups? What is its special style of life, if any? What value does 
it attach to parenthood? How does the young worker experience 
adolescence and lee himself as a citizen and community member? Does 
he share the middle-class preoccupation with mental health? What effect 
does unemployment instill, if any? What does a worker expect from 
retirement? 



HF5381 VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE- INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

(^rOf Francis Q« and Taranca C. PhilMad* ^'Aspirationi and Expccu- 
tioni: A Re-rxAmination of thr Bairs for Social Class DifTcrrncrs in the 
Occupational Orientations of Male High School StudenU.” Sociology 
and Social Research, v 49, n 4, 1965, p 465-475. 

Data were collected from high school male students to determine social 
class attitudes toward job goals. Student evaluations of the occupational 
structure and^ accessibility of the desired occupations were analyzed by 
the authors. The data provided firm evidence that the modest occupa- 
tional orientation of students of l)w socioeconomic origin partially ac- 
counts for their perception of ’imited access to high-prestige adult 
occupations. 



Clarki Edward T. ‘‘Culturally Disadvantaged Boys’ and Girls’ Aspirations 
to and Knowledge of White-collcr and Professional Occupations.” Urban 
Education, v 1, n 3, 1965, p 16^-174. 

Interviews were held with 304 boys and girls from grades three through 
six in a New York City public school to determine the students’ aspira- 
tions toward and knowledge of white-collar and professional occupations. 
Aspirations toward such occupations were expressed by 30 per cent of 
the boys and 85 per cent of the girU. 



Clark, Edward T. “SUtus Level of Occupations Chosen and Rejected 
by Middle and Lower Clau Boys and Girls.*’ Psychological Reports, 
V 17, n 1, 1965, p 301-302. 

The occupational choices and rejections of middle- and lower-class boys 
and girls were examined. The choices of middle-class boys and girls and 
lower-class hoys were higher in status than the occupations they rejected. 
However, this was not true with lower-class girls. 



HMlOl CULTURAL LAG 

Carmack, William R» “Communication and Community Readiness for 
Social Change.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, v 35, n 3, 1965, 
p 539^543. 

This case study of the preparation of Dallas, Texas, to accept school 
desegregation outlines the plan that was employed and focuses on the 
role of communication, both interpersonal and public, in the process of 
social change. 



Segalman, Ralph, Cultural Isolation: Cultural Lag and Social Case 
Work. El Paso, Texas: Western College of the University of Texas, 
November 1965, mimeo. 

A discussion of the cultural lag between social workers and the poor. 
Recommendations arc made for the redirection of social work to meet 
current social change. 



HM107 ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 

ShIbutanI, Tamotsu and Klan M* Kwan. Ethnic Stratification. New 
York and London: Macmillan Co., 1965. 

The authors utilize both social stratification and the theory of symbolic 
interaction to take a fresh look at race relations throughout the world. 
The “color line’’ is viewed as a special form of stratintation. Tlic first 
section diseuws “identity and status.” The remaining four sections con- 
sider the major processes of interethnic contact and change. 



HM131 COMMUNITY LIFE & ORGANIZATION 

Atktn, Jamts Burrell. “A Model for the Assessment of a Community 
Situation.” Dissertation Abstracts, v 25, n 2, 1964, p 954, 

The model dcKribcd here provides a constructive rather than a classifi- 
catory method for assessing the dyxtamics of a community. It focuses on 
the dynamic aspects of the situation, employs a psychological rather than 
physical approach, and attempts to start with the situation as a whole. 



Brook*, Michael P. “The Community Action Program as a Setting for 
Applied Research.” The Journal of Social Issues, v 21, n 1, January 
1965, p 29-40. 

The author argues that community action programs can offer opportuni- 
ties to those doing research on the community as well as to the people 
they serve. Four functions vital in research work regarding community 
action programs are discuosed: (1) provision of ideas for experimenta- 
tion, (2) collection and analyses of data necessary for program planning, 
(3) assistance in the planning process by encouraging the greatest pos- 
sible degree of rationality, and (4) design and implementation of evalua- 
tive studies. Five factors that might hinder or frustrate effective evalua- 
tion of community action programs are also described. 

(^rdon, Larry and Vamon Grizzard. “Note* on Developing Organiza- 
tion in the Ghetto: Chester, Pa.” Students for a Democratic Society, 
Economic Research and Action Project, 1100 East Washington St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1965, mimeo. 

A description of how the Economic Research and Action project of the 
Students for a Democratic Society organized the Negro ghetto in Chester, 
Pennsylvania. The strategy and the role of a national organization are 
detailed. 



Haydtn, Tonn and Carl Wittman. “Summer Report : Newark Community 
Union.” Students for a Democratic Society, Economic Research and 
Action Project, 1100 East Washington St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1964, 
mimeo. 

A description of the first 15 weeks of the Community Organization 
Project in Newark, New Jersey of the Students for a Democratic Society. 
The article examines questions such as: (1) What is the role of the 
project in the ghetto? (2) How does the power structure relate to and 
react to the program? (3) How do community residents relate to Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society? 



Janes, Robert W. and Samuel W. Byuarm. “The Effect of a Voluntary 
Community Improvement Program on Local Race Relations.’’ Phylon, 
V 26, n 1, spring 1965, p 25-33. 

The study focuses on the question, “What effect does a community im- 
provement program, undertaken voluntarily by a traditionally segregated 
community have on the local pattern of race relations?” The action 
program under analysis was initiated by a university-community develop- 
ment agency, in a small Northern town with a population of 3,400, of 
which 40 per cent arc Negro. Most of the public facilities (schools, res- 
taurants, and a theatre) were segregated. During five years, the program 
made no change in the pattern of race relations, except to continue to 



^ up the ill feelings Negroes lud toward the local white majority. 
Negroes were indifferent to o»' disapproved of the program, while white 
residents, in genend, had a more positive attitude toward it. The article 
discusses the conditions of community life that produced these conse- 
quences. 



Gal*. Community RtorganizoHon: A Nocissity for Economic 
Development and Surttioal. Program on Community Reorganization for 
Economic Development ^nn Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 
1964. 

The author describes a program of community reorganization that is 
committed to the study, training, and dissemination of knowledge about 
the problems of the sociopsychcdogical and educational aspects of com- 
munity reorganization as it relates to economic development and survival. 



Mko, Nul R. “Community Self-Study: Is There Method to the Mad- 
ness?" Adult Leadership, v 13, n 9, 1965, p 288-292. 

Elemrats of community self-study are defined, and studies reported in 
the literature are noted. A model of a community s^-study, with an 
analysis of its content smd procedural and process dimensions, is pre- 
sented. 



Nltlontl UrtMit League. Guidelines for Community Action. National 
Urban League, 14 East 48th St, New York, N.Y. 10017, 1965. 

This^ report of the results of a conference and discussion at the Com- 
munity Action Assernbly, December 1964, describes the need for com- 
miuuty resources,^ indicates avallsdile resources, uid offers suggestions for 
effective community action. 



Parila, Linda. Government Progtam for Community Development. New 
York: Architects Renewal Cornmitiee for Harlem, 1965, 65 p. 

This is a^^de to goverament assistance progranu for housing, neighLH)r- 
hood facihties, and job hunting in Hsurlem. It outlines the purpose of 
such programs, who can use them, the benefits, and where to get further 
information. Programs are listed under such headings as “New Housing,” 
“Rehabilitation," “Neighborhood and Community Facilities.” 



“Poverty Fighters Must Choo«: Among Types of Poor: Where to Focus 
Help.” Journal of Housing, v 22, n 7, July 1965, p 267-370. 

This article discusses what n city-block community project learned in 
working among people of differing d^prees of finsmclal need. It aigues 
that a project cannot try to include all people in need of help, and that 
certain groups must be selected so that efforts smd resources esm be 
efficiently directed. It describes the people who make up the group that 
has prov^ to be maccesslble to a community organization drive, as well 
as those interested in participating. 



VMich, Arthur J., Jowph Bensman, and Maurice Stein, eds. Reflections 
on Community Studies. New York: John Wiley * Sons, 1964. 

The authors examine some sociological field studies of communities, the 
effects such studies had on the sociolog^ts who did them, and the re- 
sponse of the communltle studied. It considers such problems as the 
investigator’s awareness, in the course of study, of unanticipated issues, 
the response of the community to the research and publication of daU, 
the ethical problems the researcher may h; re caused, and the relation- 
ship between the community study and the other research work of the 
investigator. 



Young, Ruth C. and Olaf F. Larson. “A New Approach to Community 
Structure.” American Sociological Review, v 30, n 6, 1965, p 926-934. 

Previous studies of community structure described here have employed 
the following categories for their analysis: status categorization, income. 



level of living, de^ptive clustering, friendship choices, position on social 
issues, or affiliation with particular organizations, and sodal ecology. 
The approach used in this study describes a community in terms of 
natural groupings that summarize the multiple relationships among its 
members. The matrix methods use sure bated on memberships in voluntary . 
associationsj the groups formed by the overlap sunoxig memberships arc 
used to classify individuals. This approach also facilitates the analysis of 
individual attributes, intersmtion sunong the groups, the style of life, and 
general outlook which ejudi group represents. 



HM133 SMALL GROUPS 

Zillar, Robert C. and Richard D. Bahringar. “Motivational and Percep- 
tual Effects in Orientation Towards a Newcomer.” Journal of Socud 
Psychology, v 66, June 1965, p 79-90. 

This is a rqwrt of two Isdmratory experiments that analyzed how the 
members ^of a g^up responded to sm imminent newcomer under varying 
charactensbbS of the host-group members uid of the new member. Recall 
of biographical information concerning the newcomer served as the de- 
pendent \^able. One esqperiment concerned the relationship of members 
of both high and lovr achievement motivation groups to Negro smd white 
newcomers, The groups recalled more information about the white 
about the Negro newcomer. The authors felt that race wm overgeneral- 
ized, thereby making further information seem uimecesssury. 



HM136 ALIENATION (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY) 

Epstein, Ralph and S. S. Komorita. “Parentid Z. .jcipiine, Stimulus 
Characteristics of Outgroups, and Social DisUnce in Children," Journal 
of Personality 6T .Social Psychology, v 2, n 3, 1965, p 416-420. 

The effects of three independent variables (perceived parental punitive- 
nw, radal, and sodoeconomic characteristics) of the outgroup on wi r^t 
distance were investigated, based on the ausumption that both parental 
disdpUne and situational variables are related to the development of 
prejudidal attitudes in children. Slides of fictitious groups were presented 
and, depending on the appropriate condition, the group was dqpicted as 
white or Orientsd and middle or working class. 



Jackson, Phillip W. “The Successful Student.” Teachers College Record, 
V 66, n 7, April 1965, p 635-644. 

The author is concerned with the problem of alienation and the sense of 
hdplessness that make many children fed incapable of success in school 
or in later life. He prerents some guiddines from recent research to hdp 
educators cope with this factor in motivation. 



HM141 COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 

Hinas, Ralph and Jamas E. pfsuca. “Negro Leadership After the Social 
Crisis: An Analysis of Leadership Changes in Montgomery, Alabama.” 
Phylon, v 26, n 2, second quarter 1965, p 162—172. 

The auriiors analyze the preprotest community conditions, the actual pro- 
test and the postprotest leadership in the community of Montgomery, 
Alabama, and the manner in which the leadership structure of the com- 
munity changed after the protest period to one of accommodation. They 
explain this reaction. 



Johnstons, RonsM LsVsm* “Militant and Conservative Commumty ' 
Leadfurship Among Negro Clergymen.” Dissertation Abstracts, v 24. n 3. 
1964, p 2099. 

This study focuses ou one segment of the traditional Negro leadership 
structure— the N^^ der^— in order to (1) analyze their various atti- 
tudes and behavior during the current civil rights movement; and 
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(2) evaluate their impact on the political life of a modem urban com- 
munity. Data were collected from a random sample of 59 Negro clergy- 
men in Detroit, from ten Negro clergymen designated as leaders by the 
sampled ministers, from a panel of 20 outside ‘‘experts,” and from mem- 
bers of the Detroit Board of Education and the Detroit Common Council. 
The data suggest that Negro clergy have not assumed the character of a 
pressure group, but there are signs that they are increasingly tending to 
exert community and political influence. 



Killian, Lewis M. “Community Structure and the Role of the Negro 
Leader-Agent.” Sociological Inquiry, v 35, n 1, April 1965, p 69-79. 

The author asserts that the Negro is often handicapped by speaking as a 
“non-expert” to white experts in such areas as employment and housing. 
He argues that a major handicap for the inexperienced Negro community 
leader is that he is not yet a part of decision making in the community 
and has difiBculty in establishing the legitimacy of his role as a spokesman 
for the Negro segment of his community. It will be necessary for white 
leaders to accept the Negro as a legitimate leader in order to permit him 
to gain competence in this role. 



Lowry, Ritchie P. “Who’s Running This Town?” Community Leader-^ 
ship and Social Change. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 

This is a study of a small community in the Western United States. The 
author describes the contemporary setting— its social, economic, and polit- 
ical nature— and its development from early history to the more recent 
years of rapid change. He analyzes the culture, ideology, and myths of 
the community as they relate to change. He details the typical charac- 
teristics of emerging leaders in the small community experiencing change. 



McCIusky, Howard Y« “Study of Community Leader’s Perceptions.” 
Adult Education, v 15, n 4, summer 1965, p 246-52. 

This is a report of a study designed to relate attitudes of the community 
leader to the importance of his role. Questions such as the following were 
asked: What does the volunteer leader think of his community? Does he 
believe the community has any serious problems requiring attention? 
What are the chances for the solutions of these problenois? 



Marsh, c. P« “Structure of Community Power and Community Decision 
Making.” Adult Leadership, v 13, September 1964, p 71—72. 

This paper examines two widely differing views of community power 
structure and decision making. According to the pyramidal structure 
view, decisions are made by a small elite group. According to the other 
view, power is diffused among competing groups. 



Patrick, T. L “Community Leadership and Education in a Crisis.” 
School and Society, v 93, n 2265, October 30, 19G5, p 403-404. 

The author describes the occupations of community leaders who took a 
stand in a crisis on issues of education, law, and order in New Orleans. 
He describes a gi'oup which advertised a request that all citizens obey 
the law and support city of&cials and local school boards on school inte- 
gration. Three hundred and ninety-six persons signed the advertisement. 
These men represented the professions and the higher echelons of execu- 
tive positions in business and labor. Although there were bank and cor- 
poration presidents, investors, men in transportation, real estate, and 
communications, wholesalers and retailers, there were neither religious 
leaders nor teachers (except for four college administrators). 



Pmthus, Robert. Men at the Top: A Study in Community Power. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1964. 

This study of two small communities in upper New York State seeks to 
test: (1) the pluralist hypothesis of the structure of community power, 
and (2) the comparative validity of the decisional and the reputational 
methods of determining the holders of community power. 



Tsanoff, Corrinne S. “Working Together for Neighborhood Improve- 
ment.” Children, v 11, n 5, September-October 1964, p 179-182. 

The author describes the manner in which the residents of the Clayton 
Housing Project in Houston, Texas, were stimulated to Work together 
for neighborhood improvement. The Neighborhood Centers Association 
of Houston and Harris Counties initiated an experimental program in the 
Clayton community with two major objectives: (1) to see whether an 
entire neighborhood, guided by a trained staff, could become involved 
in a self-improvement program and whether it could develop its own 
leadership; and (2) to inform the neighborhood residents cf special serv- 
ices provided by the city, and to persuade them to use these services, 
not only in crisis, but as part of a coordinated and continuing program. 



HM211 OCCUPATIONS— SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 

Gibbs, Jack P. “Occupational Differentiation of Negroes and Whites in 
the United States.” Social Forces, v 44, n 2, 1965, p 159—165. 

The author contends that sociological analysis of race relations suffers 
from an inexact knowledge of the prevalence of racial prejudice and 
dberimination. The paper evaluates some commonly held beliefs con- 
cerning the differences in occupations held by Negroes and whites. The 
measures of these differences vary considerably from state to state. 



Sewell, William S. and A. M. Orenstein. “Community of Residence and 
Occupational Choice.” American Journal of Sociology, v 70, n 5, 1965, 
p 551-563. 

An examination of the hypothesis that there are differences in the oc- 
cupational choices of students raised in urban and in rural communi- 
ties. Nearly ten thousand W'isconsin high school seniors were questioned. 
Findings indicate that the preference for high-status occupations increases 
as the size of the residential community increases. The relationship does 
not hold for girls, but it does for boys. Differences are greatest between 
boys of low intelligence and boys from high-status families. 



HM251 SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Clark, Kenneth B. “Problems of Social Power and Social Change; A 
Relevant Social Psychology.” Journal of Social Issues, v 21, n 3, 1965, 
p 4-20. 

The au^or notes that most social psychologists have not studied the 
various forms and definitions of social power. He suggests that a theory 
of power could serve as a unifying principle for social science as a whole, 
as well as for social psychology. 



HM261 PUBLIC OPINION— POLLS 

National Education Association. What Teachers Think: A Summary of 
Teacher Opinion Poll Findings, 1960--1965. Washington, D.C.: Naticnal 
Education Association, 1965. 

This report summarizes surveyed teacher opinions about educr.tional prob- 
lems. All of the polls that have appeared in the NEA Journal from 
May 1960 through May 1965 are summarized. The 22 headings under 
which the findings are grouped include: ability grouping, commercial 
television, controversial topics in the classroom, de facto segregation, dis- 
cipline, dropouts, foreign language in elementary school, merit pay, physi- 
cal education and athletics, reporting IQ and achievement scores, 
promotion policy, and teachers and politics. 



Radin, Norma and Paul H. Glasser. “The Use of Parental Attitudes 
Questionnaire With Culturally Disadvantaged Families.” Journal of 
Marriage and the Family, v 27, n 3, August 1965, p 373—382. 
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This article discusses some of the difficulties of administering and inter- 
preting parental attitude questionnaires given to poor families. It is based 
on experience with the parental attitude research instrument (PARI). 
Some literature in this area is reviewed. Problems of language complexity 
and differences in class and race between interviewers and respondents 
are examined. 



HM271 AUTHORITY-ASOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

D’AntoniOf Williaivi V. and William H. Form. Influentials in Two Border 
Cities: A Study in Decision Making. Notre Dame^ Indiana: University 
of Notre Dame Press, '965. 

This article examines decision making and leadership in two border cities, 
El Paso, Texas, and G. Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico. The focus is on the 
use of pc\wer in decision making within and between these border cities 
as seen through the eyes of the community leaders. 

Danzger, Harbart M. “Community Power Structure: Problems and 
Continuities.” American Sociological Review^ v 29, n 5, October 1964, 
p 707-717. 

The author reexamines some major concepts and evaluations of research 
on community powers; he discusses theoretical and methodological diffi- 
culties confronting researchers in this area. 



LipsitZ, Lewis. “Working-Glass Authoritarianism: A Re-evaluation.” 
American Sociological Review^ v 30, n 1, February 1965, p 103—109. 

Some recent research has indicated that there is a connection between 
“authoritarianism” and membership in the middle class. However, Lipsitz 
argues that the working class, not the middle class, is the least tolerant 
stratum in modem societies. The present study supports his argument. 
The research focuses on two points: (1) A reanalysis of survey data 
indicates that education is the major factor contributing to the relatively 
^eater authoritarianism of the working class. With the factor of educa- 
tion controlled, the working class may be t 40 more authoritarian than the 
middle class. (2) Different indices of authoritarianism may measure quite 
different dimensions of people’s attitudes. 



HM291 SOCIAL DEVIANCE 

Simmons, J. L. “Public Stereotypes of Deviants.” Social Problems^ v 13, 
n 2, fall 1965, p 223-232. 

The author reports four pilot studies that provide preliminary empirical 
data on public attitudes toward deviant behavior and on the social process 
of “labelling” deviants. The following questions were asked: (1) How 
much agreement is there about what is deviant behavior? (2) Does the 
public hold stereotyped images of deviants? (3) If so, what are some of 
the consequences? 



HN15 COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Adirondack Worieshop. “Gan Communities Still Plan?” Proceedings, 
New York: National Social Welfare Assembly, v 15, 1964. 

The first paper, by Sidney Dellick, outlines some problems of community 
planning and asks, “Who should participate in conununity planning?” 
The second paper, by Harold Edelston, stresses the local community 
point of view. The third, by Elizabeth Wickenden, gives the federal- 
national point of view. Highlights from discussion groups are ako 
included. 



Batten, Thomas Reginald and Madge Batten. The Human Factor in 
Community Work. London: Oxford University Press, 1965. 



er|c 



“Community work” is described here as any organized attempt to encour- 
age, educate, influence, or help people to become actively involved in 
meeting some of their own needs. The authors present 37 cases, drawn 
from a number of foreign countries^, detailing some problems that organ- 
izations and agencies have encountered in community work. The cases 
are presented under eight major headings, and each case is followed by 
a commentary that analyzes the problem and discusses its implications. 



Biddle, William Wishart. The Community Development Process: The 
Rediscovery of Local Initiative. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1965. 

The book presents in case-study form the community development proc- 
ess in a mining county in rural Appalachia and in a deteriorating 
neighborhood in a Northern city. The process of development is descjibed 
in terms of small group activity. 



King, Clarence. Working With People in Community Action. New York: 
Association Press, 1965. 

This case book of community organization and development in regions 
throughout the world contains 62 examples and actual problems pre- 
sented to help community workers. 



Matthews, Jos. L. and L. B. Holland. “Procedures and Methods for 
Community and Resource Development.” Review of Educational Re- 
search, V 35, n 3, June 19, 1965, p 224—230. 

This short review of the literature contains a 41-itcm bibliography on 
conununity and neighborhood development. 



HN18 SOCIAL ACTION 

Alinsky, Saul. “The Professional Radical: Conversations with Saul 
Alinsky— Part I.” HarpePs, v 230, n 1381, June 1965, p 37—50. 

In these excerpts from taped conversations, Saul Alinsky talks of his 
ideas, his methods, his philosophy, and himself. He describes his home, 
his professional apprenticeship, and many of his “unorthodox” ways of 
attacking the troubles of Chicago and other American communities. 

Alinsky, Saul. “A Professional Radical Moves \ \ on Rochester. Conver- 
sations with Saul Alinsky— Part II.” Harper^s, v 231, n 1382, July 1965. 

In Part II of this article (Part I is noted above), the author turns his 
attention to the current and future problems of troubled American com- 
munities and discusses his work in Rochester. 



RIessman, Frank. A Comparison of Two Social Action Approaches: 
Saul Alinsky and the New Student Left. New York: Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine, September 1965, mimeo. 

The author compares two major approaches to social action developing 
outside the governmental system. He contends that the major difference 
between Alinsky’s approach and that of the New Left is that the latter 
has a more powerful, moral, principled, and noncompromising orienta- 
tion, whereas the former is more pragmatic, ruthless, and tactics-oriented. 
Another difference relates to Alinsky’s stress on power and organization 
in contrast to the New Left’s repudiation of power and its emphasis on 
reciprocal action. 



HN29 SOCIAL SURVEYS 

Egleson, Nick. “The Survey and Community Organization.” Students 
for a Democratic Society, Economic Research and Action Project, 1100 
East Washington Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1965, mimeo. 




The author demonstrates the manner in which a survey can contribute 
to the process of organizing a community. Within the community^ it can 
provide information and offer a line of communication with people, while, 
for the canvassers, it makes possible an understanding of the conditions 
of the community. 



HN57 ASSIMILATION— SOCIOLOGY 

Davis, Allison, Burieigh B. Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner. Deep South: 
Social Anthropological Study of Caste and Class. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1965. 

This book describes the life of Negroes and whites in a community of 
10^000 in the Deep South, of which more than half the population are 
Negroes. A Negro and a white couple lived in the community for two 
years, and the results of their research on the culture of the community 
and Ae social life of its people are presented here. Caste and class atti- 
tudes are examined in detail in order to demonstrate how these attitudes 
arc assimilated into the daily lives of the people. The authors carefully 
relate the economic system to the class and caste systems. 



Gordon, Milton M. Assimilation in American Life: The Role of Race, 
Religion, and National Origins. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1964. 

Gordon contends that the primary and voluntary interaction of individ- 
uals within ethnic subgroups is significant enough to deter cultural 
assimilation. He reviews earlier theories of cultural assimilation, discusses 
the distinction between cultural and structural assimilation, and analyzes 
the use of the concept ’’structural pluralism.” 



HN80.N5H3 HARLEM, NEW YORK (CITY)--SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS 

Gordon, Joan. The Poor of Harlem: Social Functioning in the Under- 
class. New York: Interdepartmental Neighborhood Service Center, 145 
W. 125th St., July 1965. 

This pilot project— undertaken by a public agency that was experimenting 
with a way of working with and providing services for multiproblem, 
economically dependent, families in Harlem— was designed with three 
major field research goals in mind : ( 1 ) to find out how the women in 
these families managed to meet the major problems of daily living 
(earning a living, spending money, homcmaking, and the education of 
children); (2) to discover how women in these families related to their 
neighbors and their relatives and, in turn, how their integration into a 
neighborhood and kinship system was related to their formal occupation 
and duties; and (3) to find the reasons for adequate and inadequate 
functioning in daily living by examining the women’s backgrounds and 
current relationships with neighbors and relatives. Mothers and some 
children in 43 families were interviewed, observed, and their case records 
studied. The respondents were all Negroes who lived in an urban setting. 



Wakin, Edward. At the Edge of Harlem. New Yoik: Morrow, 1965. 

This is a description of a middle-class Negro American family (with six 
children) who live in Harlem. The author describes the family as feeling 
’’poised at the edge of Harlem” and as being ready to ’’attempt” racial 
and psychological integration. Illustrated. 



HQ35 SEX— ADOLESCENCE 

Broderick, Cartfred B. ’’Social Heterosexual Development Among Urban 
Negroes and Whites.” Journal of Marriage and the Family, v 27, n 2, 
1965, p 200-203. 



This is an examination of the development of social heterosexuality, 
during pre- and early adolescence, among Negroes and whites in urban 
areas. Data were collected by questionnaire, and an index was derived 
from intersocial comparisons by sex and age. Findings indicate that pat- 
terns of social heterosexual development in Negro subcultures differ 
significantly from those of other cultures. 



HQ586 FAMILY LIFE IN PUERTO RICO 

Lewis, Oscar. ’’Mother and Son in a Puerto Rican Slum.” Harper^s, 
V 231, n 1387, December ^1965, p 71-76. 

The author has done a two-year study of 100 Puerto Rican families, in 
four slums of Greater San Juan, and of their relatives in New York. 
Presented hr-e are excerpts from tape-recorded conversp.dons with a 
Puerto Rican mother, Felicita, and her seven-year-old son. Twenty-three- 
year-old Felicita’s income is $1,700 (well a^ve the average income); 
she talks about her family and about life in Puerto Rico. The ’’Portrait 
of Gabriel,” the second part of this story appears in Harper*s, January 
1966. These are both excerpts from Oscar Lewis’ book La Vida, pub- 
lished in 1966. 



HQ728 FAMILY 

Harris, E. E. ’’Family and Student Identities: An Exploratory Study in 
Self- And We-Group Attitudes.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 1, 
winter 1965, p 17—22. 

This is a study done with white and Negro students from two Mid- 
western liberal arts colleges, one of which was predominantly Negro, to 
determine the influence of race and sex on family ’’self- and we-group 
attitudes.” Family ’’self-identity” appeared more often among Negro 
females and whites. Family ”we-group” identities were found among a 
relatively small proportion of respondents. Most respondents indicated a 
student self-identity. 

Hill, Adelaide Cromwell and Frederick S. JaffM. ’’Negro Fertility and 
Family Size Preferences,” in Kenneth Clark and Talcott Parsons, eds.. 
The Negro American. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Go., 1966. 

This paper summarizes research findings on the size of family preferred 
by poor Negroes. !t assesses the fertility and family planning practices 
of these families in conjunction with the medical services available to 
them. Implications for positive service programs for the disadvantaged 
Negro family are outlined. 

Liddle, Gordon P. and Robert E. Rockwell. ’’The Role of Parents and 
Family Life*” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 1, winter 1965, 
p 56-62. 

This paper centers on the question, ”To what extent is it reasonable to 
expect help from the parents of disadvantaged children?” In the past, 
the authors say, little has been expected from the disadvantaged child 
and even less from his parents. They disagree with this practice and 
suggest that many parents of the disadvantaged could play a constructive 
role in the education of their children if the school would modify its 
method of working with the parents. Some suggested modifications are 
examined. 



Rutland, Eva. The Trouble With Being a Mother. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1964. 

A Negro mother describes the anxieties and joys of bringing up a family 
in our society. 

Schaefer, E. J. ’’Children’s Reports of Parental Behavior : An Inventory.” 
Child Development, v 36, n 2, June 1965, p 413-415. 



This is a report on previous research on inventory measures of children’s 
perceptions of parental behavior and the validity of these measures. The 
development of a new set of scales designed to collect children’s reports 
of parental behavior is also reported. 



Shepardf Samuel, jr. “Working With Parents of Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren,” in Hunnicutt, ed., Urban Education and Cultural Deprivation, 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syra:use University School of Education, 1964, p 33-50. 

Parents pass^ on to their children, through the process of socialization, 
their aspirations, frustrations, and style of living. The author describes 
the necessity for educating the disadvantaged parent and outlines the 
following approaches. (1) The primary objective should be the signifi- 
cant changing of parental ego-structure. (2) Values and attitudes of 
parents must be altered to harmonize with those of the middle class* 

(3) Foimal education of disadvantaged adults must be greatly extended* 

(4) Child-rearing practices of the disadvantaged parent must be greatly 
improved so that their children will possess better values, attitudes, and 
higher levels of aspirations. The role of the school as an agent of society 
is discussed. 



Shoemaker, Louise. Parent and Family Life Education for Lowincome 
Families. Washington, D.C*: U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1965. 

This publication is the result of a two^day seminar, conducted in Feb- 
ruary 1964 by the Subcommittee on Parent and Family Life Education, 
on the particular needs of low-income families* Education of parents and 
family life for low-income families, ways to reach low-income families, 
and developing programs to meet the needs of the poor were discussed. 

Siroka, Robert. “Sociodrama and the Negro Family.” International 
Journal of Sociometry and Sociatryy v 4, n 3-4, September-December 
1964, p 91-93. 

The author describes a training program for preparing indigenous adults 
for a self-help program in the Negro community. The sociodrama synopsis 
is used to illustrate the effects of urban pathology on the dynamics of 
the family. 



Walters, James, Ruth Connor, and Michael Zunich. “Interaction of 
Mothers and Children From Lower-Class Families.” Child Development, 
v 35, n 2, June 1964, p 433-440. 

This experimental study describes the methods that lower-class white 
mothers use to guide the behavior of their children* The design of the 
study closely paralleled one by Merrill (which studied upper- and middle- 
class mothers) to discover whether the same pattern of response would 
appear with lower-class subjects. 



Webster, Staten W. “Some Correlates of Reported Academically Sup- 
portive Behaviors of Negro Mothers Toward Their Children*” Journal 
of Negro Education, v 34, n 2, spring 1965, p 114-120. 

This researcher asks, “Are there significant relationships between the 
reported academically supportive behavior that selected Negro mothers 
displayed toward their children early in their school careers and the 
self-perceptions and levels of academic achievement of their children?” 
His subjects were 311 Negro students in three integrated high schools 
of a San Francisco Bay area school district. Findings indicated that 
encouragement by Negro mothers had no direct influence on their high 
school children’s grades. However, this support did affect the children’s 
self-perceptions and aspirations and these have been found to influence 
the achievement of higher grades* 



White, Gladys D., Alberta Hill, and Edna Amidon.. Improving Home 
and Family Living Among Lowincome Families. Bureau of Family 
Services, Welfare Administration, Washington, D.C*; U*S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, November 1965. 



The authors recommend joint action by vocational education and public 
welfare agencies to provide more homemaking education for low-income 
families. The available resources are outlined. 



HQ768.8 CHILDREN--- RESEARCH 

Hoffman, Martin Lmn and Lois Wladis Hoffman, eds. Review of Child 
Development Research. New^ York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1964. 

This is a compilation and interpretation of current research in child de- 
velopment. The present volume is the first of a series whose goal is ( 1 ) to 
disseminate advances in scientific knowledge about children, and (2) to 
communicatfi the results of research in child development, using a mini- 
mum of technical language. 

Research Relating to Mentally Retarded Children. Clearing House for 
Research in Child Life, Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1965* Revised. 

This publication lists all research projects on mental retardation reported 
to the Bureau of Clearing House for Research in Child Life since 1949. 
Most of the listings are annotated. 



HQ769 PARENT AND CHILD 

Mok, Paul P. Pushbutton Parents and the Schools. Philadelphia: Macrae 
Smith, 1964. 

Mok examines the consequences of the relinquishment of parental respon- 
sibility in the child’s education. He is critical of parents who substitute 
encyclopedias and tutors for their own involvement in their children’s 
education. He observes that the “latch-key children” of New York slums, 
and the “leave -a-message” children of the suburbs both have absentee 
parents. 



HQ796 ADOLESCENCE 

Gottlieb, David and Charles RamsQf. The American Adolescent. Home- 
wood, Illinois: Dorsey Press, 1964. 

The autliors examine adolescent subcultures as reflections of adult cul- 
tures. They contend that the conflict between the generations is largely 
the fault of the rapidly changing and complex industrial society, with its 
intricate and elaborate division of labor. 

Mayerson, Charlotte Leon, ed. Two Blocks Apart: Juan Gonzales and 
Peter Quinn. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

Two 17-year-old boys, Juan Gonzales and Peter Quinn, Uve in the same 
N.Y.G* neighborhood, are both high school seniors in same school dis- 
trict, Catholics in the same parish, share the same parks to play ball, 
and live only two blocks apart, yet they are separated into two cultures 
by their social and economic conditions. This book is based on the con- 
versations of these two boys and gives their attitudes and feelings about 
their families, neighborhood, schools, politics, goals, and ideals. Illustra- 
tions are included. 



Mobilization For Youth. Master Annotated Bibliography of the papers 
of Mobil-For Youth. New York: Mobilization For Youth, 1965. 

This book contains annotations of published and unpublished papers in 
18 areas. Community development, institutional change, nonprofessional 
worker, and social work services, are among them. 

RosenbeifS, Morris. Society and the Adolescent Self-Image. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1965. 



This is an examination of the influence of certain social factors on self- 
esteem, and the influence of self-esteem on some attitudes and behavior. 
Data were collected from 4,600 students from 1 1 public high schools in 
New York State. 



Sheriff Muzafer and Carolyn Sherif. Reference Groups: Explorations 
Into Conformity and Deviation of Adolescents. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1964. 

This book describes the behavior of American adolescents. The authors 
contend that youthful conduct and misconduct constitute conformity to 
demands of peer groups, and are not manifestations of personality. Data 
were collected from studies of 12 adolescent groups from different socio- 
economic sethngs in several cities in Southwestern states. Questions such 
as the following are discussed:. Whose appraisals count the most, what 
defines a deed as conformity or deviation, and why do or do not individ- 
uals comply? 



HQ797 ADOLESCENCE— MALE 

Coma, Antony S. "The Characteristics of Male Disciplinary Offenders 
mid the Male Disciplinary Problems at a Large Urban High School.” 
mssertatton Abstracts, v 25, n 2, 1964, p 986. 

A aeries of tests were given to 145 boys, dbciplined by their high school 
at least five times dunng the year, to discover the differences between 
male offenders and other boys in the high school. Investigations were 
made in Ae following areas: status in a number of school-related factors, 
MMMal and personal environment, “detnquency proneness,** body type, 
aim physical fitness. Data distinguish disciplinary-problem boys from 
other boys. Low academic performance, low vocational aims, experience 
m t^ing a grade level and certain adverse personal and environmental 
conditions were found to be more common among the problem boys than 
among other high school boys. 



HQ799.N45 YOUTH^MAORI 

Ausubd, David P. Maori Youth: A Psychoethnological Study of Cul~ 
tural Deprivation. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

*^e purposes of this study were to investigate the educational and voca- 
tional aspirations of two groups of Maori youths in New Zealand (an 
iwban Md a semirural group) and to compare these aspirations with 
thw of New Zealand children with European ancestors; to further an 
understanding of the place of Maori youth in contemporary New Zealand 
locicty; ^d to interpret the results with reference, on one hand, to the 
recent historical development of Maori society, and on the other hand, 
to a psychological theory of the development of Maori personality. The 
author notes that Ae findings of this study are relevant to the struggle 
against poverty and ignorance in the United States, and to the education 
of ethnic minority lower-class groups in urban areas. 



HT119 URBANIZATION 



Hauser, Philip M. and Leo F. Schnore, eds. The Study of Urbanization. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 

This is a collection of 15 essays that examines most rf the major gener- 
alizatiom about urbanization found in the literature of the social sciences. 
The editors indicate future research needs. 



HT151 CITIES AND TOWNS — SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

Towns as Anti-Ghettos?” New Society, v 131, n 5, 



This article describes how color sd residents have been absorbed without 
incident into eight new towns around London and suggests that these 
towns could comfortably accept many more colored residents. It discusses 
whether these new tt'wns could help London avoid the deyelopment of 
ghettos by the concentration of colored settlers in some neighborhoods. 
Basildon, the largest of London’^ new towns, is examined with regard to 
Ae present situations existing there and the possibility of an increase in 
the colored population. 



Blickr Roy C. and Robert A. Rath, eds. Community Development: Prob~ 
lems and Prospects. The Commonwealth Conference on Community 
Development, University Park, Pennsylvania, 1965. 

This compilation of material is the result of the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence on Community Development, in Philadelphia, in 1965. Presented 
are jome twelve papers that focus on aspects of community develop- 
ment. Included also are summaries of three workshop seminars. 



Burgess, Ernest W. and Donald J. Bogue, eds. Contributions to Urban 
Sociology. Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1964. 

The auAors, in their tribute to the University of Chicago’s program in 
urban research, have scanned the entire list of Chicago Ph.D. theses in 
sociology, and selected those which they consider to be unique contribu- 
tions to urban sociology. Forty-one articles appear and are categorized 
under Aese major headings : ecology and demography, social organization 
and mass phenomena, ethnic and racial groups, and social problems. 



Caplow, Th^ore, Sheldon Stryker, and Samuel E. Wallace. The 

Urban Ambience: A Study of San Juan, Puerto Rico. Totowa, New 
Jersey: Bedminstcr Press, 1964. 

The major purposes of this book are : ( 1 ) to serve as a guide "to provide 
the planners of San Juan, Puerto Rico with more accurate knowledge of 
how ecological zones and neighborhoods are structured in their com- 
mumty and how residential conditions can be improved”; (2) to reflect 
"on Ae nature of urbanism and the general question of how small volun- 
tary groups develop and survive.” Five hundred women from 25 barrios 
in San Juan were interviwed because of their residential proximity to a 
centrally located intersection in each barrio. Questions were asked about 
neighborliness, visitation patterns, and satisfaction with the neighborhood. 



Hauser, Philip Morris, ed. Handbook for Social Research in Urban 
Areas. Paris: UNESCO, 1965. 

This handbook is intended for social scientists who have had little experi- 
ence with research practices, but are involved in urban studies as a 
prel^nary to policy formation and administrative action. The handbook 
consists of two sections: (1) the problems of definition, analysis, and 
sources of urban data, and (2) Ae various ways of Scciiuying urbanization 
and Its consequences. 



R6issnnan, Leonard. The Urban Process: Cities in Industrial Societies. 
New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 

The author places the study of the city in a framework of the study of 
social change. He reviews previous studies and discusses the context in 
wUch four kinds ^ of critics view the city: the practitioners (problem- 
solvers), the Utopians (dreamers), the empiricists (creators of indices), 
and the theorists (analyzers of the nature and process of urban structures 
in their social essence ) . 



Schnore, Leo F. The Urban Scene. New York and London: Free Press, 
1965. ' 

Tliis compilation of 20 essays and articles deals with various aspects of 
human ecology and demography, particularly urban and metropolitan 
problems. The papers are grouped into six sections: theoretical issues in 
ecology, metropolitan growth and decentralization, function and devel- 



opment of suburban communities, examination of conventional notions 
a!"out socioeconomic differences between cities and suburbs, color com- 
position of metropolitan populations, and urban transportation systems. 

Von Eckordty W. The Challenge of Megalopolis, New York: Macmillan, 
1964. 

This book describes our urban areas in the Northeast and elsewhere, and 
calls attention to some of the objectionable byproducts of urban growth. 



HT175 URBAN RENEWAL 

Anderson, Martin. The Federal Bulldozer. Cambridge, Mass.: Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1964. 

This is an analysis and evaluation of all of the major functions of the 
urban renewal program. A major area of discussion is how private enter- 
prise is affected by the program, the sources for private financing, the 
kind of private construction, and the potential for profit. 

Frieden, Bernard J. The Future of Old Neighborhoods: Rebuilding for 
a Changing Population. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology Press, 1964. 

Contrary to some views on urban renewal, the author claims that **old 
neighborhoods” may become quite reasonable dwelling areas. He analyzes 
the different factors that would make such a plan economically feasible, 
and tests these theories in New York, Hartford, and Los Angeles. He also 
discusses the function these old neighborhoods had for immigrant groups. 

Gans, Herbert J. ”The Failure of Urban Renewal.” Commentary^ v 24, 
n 4, April 1965, p 29-37. 

If urban renewal is to take place, the burdens of uprooted residents must 
be considered. The author suggests that the h^st solution to the problem 
is a public effort to encoun^ge displaced residents to move into existing 
neighborhoods within the city, and into the older suburbs just beyond 
the city limits. He also thinks that new towns or self-contained com- 
munities might be developed to the profit of the displaced people. 

Weaver, Robert C. Dilemmas of Urban America. Cambiidge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1965. 

This book includes three lectures: ”New Communities,” “Urban Re- 
newal,” and “Dilemmas of Race,” and a summary given at Harvard in 
1965 at the Godkin lectures on the dilemmas of urbanization. 



HT177.N5 URBAN RENEWAL—NEW YORK CITY 

Greenleigh Associates, Inc. Report of the Diagnostic Survey of Tenant 
Households in the West Side Urban Renewal Area of New York City. 
Greenleigh Associates, Inc., 355 Lexington Ave., New York City, Janu- 
ary 1965. 

This survey is one part of a comprehensive study of tenant households 
in the process of relocating. The study examines ways in which “human 
renewal” can be effected while urban renewal is taking place. It reports 
the psychological, health, and economic problems and needs of tenants 
in the West Side urban-renewal areas of New York City. The sample 
comprised a total of 7,078 people— 41 per cent white, 28 per cent Puerto 
Rican, 15 per cent Negro, and 15 per cent other. 



HT177.W3 URBAN RENEWAL-— DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Barron, Bryton and Ella Barron. The Inhumanity of Urban Renewal. 
Springfield, Va.: Grestwood Books, 1965. 



This is a book of abstracts from the urban renewal hearing in Washington 
in 1964. It describes urban renew'al as being a traumatic experience for 
the people involved, causing loss of home, neighbors, and money; deaths; 
mental illness; college dropouts; and broken families. It cites a number 
of cases in which individuals were uprooted from their homes and were 
not provided with other satisfactory dwellings. 



District of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency. Community Services 
and Family Relocation. District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, 1964. 

This report describes the relocation of some 1,100 families, predomi- 
nantly Negroes, with average incomes of less than $2,000. Relocation took 
place as a result of the Southwest Urban Renewal Project in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A description is given of how the federal and local agencies 
and community services aided in relocating these families. 



HT609 SOCIAL CLASSES— SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

Bennett, William S., jr. and Noel P. Gist. “Glass and Family Influences 
on Student Aspirations.” Social Forces, v 43, December 1964, p 167-173. 

Eight hundred urban high school students were studied to examine the 
possible influence of social class and type of family on their occupational 
and educational aspirations. The actual career plans of the students were 
also studied. Findings show that aspirations and plans showed little vari- 
ation among social classes. (Fantasy seemed to be present at all levels.) 
The type of family influence did vary with social class. The motivation 
to make money appeared to have stronger influence at the lower-class 
levels, regardless of the race or the sex of the student. 



Blau, Zena S. “Glass Structure, Mobility and Ghange in Ghild Rearing.” 
Sociometry, v 28, n 2, 1965, p 210-219. 

A study of Negro and white middle- and working-class women revealed 
that the greater the exposure and experience of the individual, the 
greater her disposition to use child-rearing practices different from those 
of her mother. Negro women, except for those upwardly mobile and 
living in integrated neighborhoods, appeared to be less oriented toward 
change than white women. 



Keller, Suzanne. The American Lower-Class Family. Albany, N.Y.: New 
York State Division for Youth, 1965. 

This report surveys and summarizes available sociological knowledge 
about lower-class family life in the United States, and analyzes this 
knowledge through themes concerning culture, socialization, and social 
structure. Some implications of the structure and functioning of the 
lower-class family on pressing “social problems,” such as school drop- 
outs, delinquency, and mental illness are described. 



Lasswell, Thomas E. Class and Stratum: An Introduction to Concepts 
and Research. Boston: Houghton MifRin Go., 1965. 

Integrates the diverse theoretical and empirical materials of social strari- 
fication within a sociopsychological framewo’"k. 



Lesser, Gerald S., Gordon FIfer, and Donald H. Clark. Mental Abilities 
of Children From Different Social-Class and Cultural Groups. Ghicago: 
University of Ghicago Press, 1965. 

An examination of the patterns of mental ability in young children from 
different social-class and cultural backgrounds. The patterns studied were 
verbal ability, reasoning, number facility, and space conceptualization. 
The sample, taken in New York Gity, consisted of first-grade children 
of Ghinese, Jewish, Negro, and Puerto Rican backgrounds, and was 
divided into middle- and lower-class groups. 



LilKtenflsnili Erich> "Social System Factors as Determinants of Resistance 
to Change.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, v 35, n 3, April 1965, 
p 544-557. 

This^study analyzed the mental health services of a metropolitan general 
hospital in an afSuent suburb and in a working-class district, with respect 
to community reactions to the services. Since a vast majority of patients 
arrive at a hospital or clinic in an advanced stage of their illness (when 
it is difficult and time-consuming to remedy their condition), a psychi- 
atric team at the Massachusetts General Hospital decided to extend their 
work by establishing mental health agencies in the communities. The 
author suggesU that careful appraisal of disadvantages and of compen- 
satory adaptive resources is required with each step of planning for new 
conununity facilities. 



McKinl^f, Donald Gilbert. Social Class and Family Life. New York: 
Free Press, 1964. 

An investigation of the manner by which social class affects socialization 
m the f^ly. The author shows that more parents punish and reject 
their children in urban lower classes than in other social classes. He 
regards this as a result of greater frustration and stronger feelings of 
threat. Other findings about the relationship between the family and the 
economic system are presented. 



Miller, S, M. “The American Lower Glasses: A Typological Approach.” 
Social Research, v 31, n 1, spring 1964, p 1-21. 

The author groups poorer citizens under the variables of economic 
stability; (1) the stable poor-thosc who are em- 
ployed; (2) the itrained— those who arc economically secure, but have 
u unstable family life; (3) the co|>ers— those who are economically 
insecur^ but have a stable family life; and (4) the unstable— those who 
are^ both economically insecure and have an unstable family life. Three 
buic plans for changing the economic standing of poor families are 
ottered: direct economic aid, direct services, and changes affecting the 
climate of the neighborhood in which the poor live. 



iiam, Chnrios B. and^ Mary G« PowarSu Variations in Socioeconomic 
Structure by Race, Residence, and the Life Cycle.” Atnetican Sociological 
Review^ V 30, n 1, February 1965, p 97-102. 

In this study, census data were used to examine race, residence, and age 
in relation to the distribution of socioeconomic status and the pattern of 
status consistency. 



RabinowHz, Oscar and Ada M. Daniels. ‘Comparison of Low- and 
Kfiddle-Income Families Utilizing Parent Group Education Sendees.” 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, v 35, n 2, March 1965, p 356-357. 

This paper presents some findin .> of a project sponsored by 17 family 
agencies within 1,000 miles of Nc'yv York City. The project proposed to 
extend the quantity and improve the quality of group educational pro- 
grams for parents offered by the Family Service Association agencies. 
Seventeen caseworkers were trained in the philosophy, goals, and tech- 
niques of leaderslup of parent education groups. A total of 831 parents 
participated in discussion groups; 218 of them are dassiSed as “low- 
income.” Attitudes of the “low-income” families are contrasted with 
attitudes of the “middle-income” families. The responses of low-income 
parents to this service are discussed in the following areas: (1) recruit- 
ment methods; (2) the issues parents see as important and how they 
explore them— education, parental responsibility, sexual activity of chil- 
dren, neighborhood problems, the role of the father, integration issues 
and the responsibilities of children. 



Rodman, Hyman. “Middle-Class Misconceptions About Lower-Class 
Families,” in Blue Collar World. H. Shostak and W. Gomberg, eds., 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1964, p 59-69. 

This article deals with stereotypes of lower-class people and Negroes, 
the biases of social scientists and professional practitioners toward the 



lower class, and lower-class family behavior. It evaluates the ability of 
the middle class to understand lower-class life and the extent to which 
the middle class misinterprets lower-class behavior. 

Walinsky, Adam. “Keeping the Poor in Their Place.” The New Republic 
V 151, n 1, July 4, 1964, p 15-18. 

The author contends that the middle-class majority acts as a bulwark 
against improving the lot of the poor. As a result jf a desire to keep the 
p^r in their place and to maintain class distinctions, the middle class 
will not support programs proposed in r,ongress for large public works, 
30-hour work weeks, or guaranteed income. Some arguments used by the 
middle class against legislation to aid the poor are: (1) The budget 
should be balanced. (2) Free enterprise is preferable to government 
activity. (3) Tax cuts stimulate economy more than governmental 
spending. 



HT1521 RACE PREJUDICE— RACE PROBLEMS 

Analysis of Race Relations in Current Perspective. Sociological Inquiry. 

V 35, n 1, winter 1965. 

This special issue contains nine articles on race relations; several h?ive 
been annotated separately. 



Berry, Brewton. Race and Ethnic Relations. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1965. 

The author describes and anal)^es the phenomena that occur when 
groups of people, who differ racially and culturally, come into contact 
with one another. His interest is in relations, and he challenges the 
assumption that the race problem is essentially one of Negro-white 
relations, or that it is peculiar to the United States. He discusses the 
concepts of race, stratification, segregation, pluralism, assimilation, amal- 
gamation, prejudice, annihilation, and expulsion. 

Blake, Elias, jr. “Color Prejudice and the Education of Low Income 
Negroes in the North and West.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34. n 3. 
summer 1965, p 288-299. 

The author claims that color prejudice is discussed in the context of 
its existence in the broader society, but that there is rarely research on 
color prejudice within the instructional and administrative structure of 
me school systenu. He feels that this neglect has hampered solutions to 
dc facto segregation. He cites articles dealing with de facto segregation, 
compensatory programs, and interracial relationships, and says that ex- 
pressions of color prejudice may complicate the teaching-learning process. 
He reconunends, among other things, that the staffs of integrated schools 
hold seminars to discuss interracial relationships within the schools. 



Bowman, Lowis. “Racial Discrimination and Negro Leadership Prob- 
lems: The Case of ‘Northern Community*.” Social Forces, v 44 n 2 
December 1965, p 173-186. * * 

This is a report of an investigation into selected aspects of racial relations 
in what is identified as “Northern Community,** a New England city 
where Negroes constitute a relatively small portion of the total popula- 
tion. Discrimination exists in employment, housing, and school facilities. 
The author examines the social background and attitudes of selected 
Negro leaders in the city, and suggests that problems of Negro leadership 
appear to be compounding the problems of racial discrimination. 

Eisenman, Russall. “Reducing Prejudice by Negro-White Contacts.** 
Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 4, p 461-462. 

The author notes that some studies suggest that contact between Negro 
and whites will reduce prejudice. Others, however, cite some instances 
when it increases prejudice. He reviews such studies for situational and 
personality variables related to prejudice. 



( 



Hayden, Tom and Carl Wittman. “An Interracial Movement of the 
Poor?” Students for a Democratic Society, Economic Research and 
Action Project, 1100 East Washington St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1965, 
mimeo. 

This paper discusses the problems inherent in an interracial movement 
of the lower-income groups. Thes groups are here characterized by 
ethnic identity, age, and occupational status. The “freedom movement” 
and its possible allies are noted. 

Lieberson, Stanley and Arnold R. Silvennan. “The Precipitants and 
Underlying Conditions of Race Riots.” American Sociological Review, 
V 30, n 6, 1965, p 887-898. 

This paper discusses the immediate precipitants and underlying condi- 
tions of race riots in the United States between 1913 and 1963. The 
authors consider some causes of riots suggested in sociological case studies 
and in texts on collective behavior. By using the New York Times Index, 
they found 76 “events” that were classified as Negro-white race riots. 
Only four of these occurred without a precipitating event. The authors 
distinguish riots from events such as lynchings, and outline frequent types 
of riot precipitants. They find that riots arc more likely to occur when 
social institutions function inadequately or when grievances arc not 
resolved (or cannot be resolved under the existing institutional arrange- 
ments). The way a conununity government functions, the authors main- 
tain, is important in determining whether a riot will follow a precipitating 
incident. 



Linn, Lawrence S. “Verbal Attitudes and Overt Behavior: A Study of 
Racial Discrimination.” Social Forces, v 43, n 3, 1965, p 353—364. 

White students were asked to pose for a photograph with a V gro of the 
opposite sex in an attempt to measure the relationship hi ^cen racial 
attitudes and overt behavior. In 59 per cent of the cases, discrepancies 
were found between verbal attitudes and subsequent overt behavior. The 
study found that the degree of social involvement and prior experience 
with Negroes has a great influence on the relationship between preju- 
diced attitudes and discriminatory behavior. 



Miller, Alexander F. Crisis Without Violence: The Story of a Hot Sum- 
mer. Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 315 Lexington Avc., New 
York, New York, 1965. 

This pamphlet is a case study of racial problems and tensions in the 
summer of 1964 in New Rochelle, New York. The analysis focuses on the 
formal and informal actions taken to avert possible violence. 

Proenza, Luis and Bonnie R. Strickland. “A Study of Prejudice in Negro 
and White College Students.” Journal of Social Psychology, v 67, n 2, 
1965, p 273-281. 

Attitudes toward prejudice, segregation, and integration were measured 
in both white students in the North and South, and Negroes in the South, 
by means of semantic differential scales and a Bogardus social distance 
scale. 



Record, Wilson. “American Racial Ideologies and Organizations in .an- 
sition.” Phylon, v 26, n 4, winter 1965, p 315-329. 

An assessment of the four major Negro organizations~the NAAGP, 
GORE, SNGG, and SGLG— their ideologies and development. Focus is 
on the NAAGP, the oldest. The author cites three simultaneous develop- 
ments that have had a significant influence on its policies: (1) the 
emergence of Asian and African peoples from colonial powers; (2) dras- 
tic social, economic, and political changes in American life during the 
postwar period; and (3) the emergence of new forms of protest among 
Negroes and new organizations— GORE, SGLG, SNGG. 

Smith, Charles U. “Race Relations and the New Agenda for Higher 
Education.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, n 9, May 1965, p 453-455. 
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The author argues that higher education has been no exception to the 
schools’ failure to discuss the Negro in American history. He lists the 
following recommendations for a “new agenda” for teaching history in 
higher education: (1) A greater and more systematic use should be made 
of available scholarly and creative literature by and about Negroes, as 
well os textbooks that include appropriate coverage of the role of the 
Negro ill the development of American society. (2) There should be 
formal courses that deal with the Negro in America. (3) Both teacheis 
and students should conduct more systematic research on the Negro. 
(4) Ail these courses should seek to foster democratic attitudes in 
students. 



Wol^ang, Marvin E. Crime and Race: Conceptions and Misconceptions* 

New York: Institute of Human Relations Press, American Jewish Gom- 
mittee. Series n 6, September 1964. 

An examnation of the meaning of race, the meaning of crime and crimi- 
nal statistics, and the ways in which race and crime converge. * 

1 

i 
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HV91 POVERTY— UNITED STATES 

Austin, Ernest H., |r. “Guttural Deprivation— A Few Questions.” Phi 
Delta Kappan, v 47, n 2, October 1965, p 67-70. 

The author opposes programs “which allow us to take advantage of the 
racial situation in order to do a job which we should have been doing I 
all along.” Among the inconsistencies, dangers, and deficiencies which 
he believes may burden such projects arc: (1) their possible use by 
what the author calls “parlor liberals” for passing efforts of charity; 

(2) tendencies to be authoritarian, and to neglect consulting recipients 
about the manner of their rehabilitation; (3) too little firsthand under- 
standing of the problems by professors or guest lecturers; and (4) too 
many projects designed to alleviate results, effects, and consequences, and 
too few directed toward identifying and overcoming the causes of 
deprivation itself. This article is followed by an opposing statement by 
James Guthrie and James Kelly, and also by a reply from the author. 



Bagdikian, Ben H. In the Midst of Plenty: The Poor in America. Boston: 
Beacon Preu, 1964, 

A description of the other side of the “poverty curtain/’ the lives of the 
tenant f aimers in the South, the urban poor in Ghfoago, the foreign j 
immigrants, and the poor throughout America. The poor have hope, but j 
they lack the economic grasp or resources to pul! themselves to self- 
sufficiency. The author contends that our society has not yet learned how | 

to reach the poor economically, socially, educationally, and with simple i 

humanity. i 

Beisar, Morton. “Poverty, Social Disintegration and Personality.” Journal 
of Social Issues, v 21, n 1, January 1965, p 56-78. 

The author discusses the impact of poverty on the individual, using con- 
cepts about personality development and individual functioning. He 
shows how social changes at the community level can affect parallel 
changes in individual behavior and attitudes. Implications for different 
types of development programs are discussed. 

Chilman, Catherine S. “Ghild-Rcaring and Family Relationship Patterns 
of the Very Poor.” Welfare in Review, v 3, n 1, January 1965, p 9-19. 

A summary of studies on the “ideal patterns” of child rearing and family 
life, compared to those of the poor. 

Chittenden, Gertrude E. “Ghildren of the Poor.” Proceedings from the 
Kansas Workshop on Low-Income Families, Department of Family Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas. 

A brief discussion of the children of the poor— their strengths, where they 
are, the kinds of families they live in. Discusses the challenge of pro- 




an in which tfa« ”po<*“ chUd can *»# hit itranfftha 

and can abtorb iwm hJi envlrottnent what k naednel to anter and renuiia 
in tha dominant aocktr. 



OoM, Mnnohc D< '‘'l^vpirlvatioQ in G hlMho odi Its Kclatlon to tha Cycia 
of Poverty. im d»itkw, v 3, n 1, March 1965, p 1-10. 



A dJacuaiioia of tba raJatiotai between inadequate education, nsalnntiition, 
iiinoa^ and amotienMl mmd cultaral depirimtlon of chlWran. Heviewt cur- 
yt invei^t^ of deprivation in chlkthood by the Wcifiua Adnain- 
hteattom Ckntchiidei that chBdren »nat be aaaitred of a decent standard 
M phynw «re, emotional latiafaction, and cultural steulatkn in the 
nonae, for society to reduce the social and eoonoinir coot of dependency. 
oiHMsa, delinqiueney, and crfane. 



Piwumnm eaUe attention to the positive features in the culture of dii- 
advanftfcf^ ^ in ti»a paychotogy of k>w4noon»a individuals. He 
iM^ the ri gn ifl ea t ^ coi^tivt style of these peo;^ and disouaaes 
their untapped vtnhal ability. 



WlofomdafU Does Our Society Re|ect its Low^Inconw Ghil- 

dranr A Cridque of Sxistioc Conditions.’* Anosnseii /sumei a/ Ortha- 
fsy*hi«trf, V S3, n 2, 1965, p 230. 



^e Mthw contandi that poverty deprivas efaUdran of; (1) matariai 
ra<^tm for growth; (2) conwnunity aeeeptanca and expectation; and 
ty P”P "«® parents (tbemadives hobbled by hardship, alienation, and 
dncouri^^ She urges a wide range of progrmns to give parents 
HM cluldrem bdpi rmmamxiice, juvd security. 



Ut^ Apprtmlm Thw^h Obdtd T»tm Fr»tHtt fo the Modi’ 
fhmon of— or IntoroomUo* h SUtuOkm of Cdtnrd Doprioittion. 

Nath^ Ckmfiaenoe on Sodai Welfare, Los AngoH May 1964, rr,h<^ 
A etftoedon of three papers, ooek of whkh reports on the of a 

sma^ ^Je«t * Ooncaptual Fnunewoth for Catewodc with 

Mulaprobiam Families, by Louise 8. Sandler; ''Ndiidiborhood Davoiop* 
***?*ill^, Htvdopmental Program,** by Maroeleeta Womau; 

“Sch<^ SxnairieaoM of Oulturoly Depdhrad Gblldrein,'* by Paul H. 
Bowman. The dlecuMion oondudei that persons working with lowwbcoine 
aaalles m^ malsa ri g niB cant ch a ingei in attitudes toward their cUants, 
and must dsochm more atware of the strengths of the poor. 



Aiaieidi o* Pomrty md ItidMlmi RojpomUMity. 
Yocks FoJtrpw Ic Row^ 19A5. 

t^uim Qonmins IS p^Musoriginaily premnted in a lecture<diK»sNfon 
m^by the Institute for Reigfon and Sodsl Studies, Jewkh Theolo^cal 
Mi^ry. Several esnyt dbcuM the dependent and uncm^byod, and the 
war on poverty. Others dlicm the injusdees of poverty, the 
wo^role of edneatoa and school ^tera^ and the exploited minority. 
Cfcwtrfbolori include Ooward, Dentier, Moydlum, SoJ^ and Omati. 



!£?*T* ®* «ddinc». •KJuIturai Deprivatioo; A 

8t^ fo Mydwlogy.” Tomehors CoJUio Rocord, v 66, n 7, April 1965, 
p Wp-ola. 

A lEsctaikm of the myths, bdieli, and labels that cfaaracteriae the dis- 
wm^afed cUd at ‘‘Haaltealty depdved^ tayi ^HmteachaJble,*^ The 
a«hare arguo that such labeb constitute an alibi for the faflaro to ps-o- 
vsile adequate educatfomd programs for disadvantaged children. 



Mmigol, Margarati ed. Undors^ndlng the DisodoonUiged, School of Home 
nooiwm^ and ]&ctension Diviskta, Miscellaneous Pubhcatlon No. 8, 
Universi ty of Missouri, Oolnmbla, Mo., 1965. 

^Is source book desigmd to increase awareness and understanding 
mf me proMems cf poverty and of the manner in which variom dls- 
etpunes uid agendes can help solve them. It includes difcusdons on the 
w^iro (w poverty, the values and aipiratfons of the poor, meUiothi of 
wrtt^ fOT the disadvantaged adult reader, and current prograiwi. Ap- 
pendices list references and audiovltHal aids. 



Wtteoman, l^nfo "Low-Incoroe Culture; The Strengths of the Poor.” 
fommol of MttrrUtge emd the FamMy, Novenfoer 1964, p 417-421. 

artide deals with tbe strengths the poor have devekqxsd out of their 
eff^ to c^ with a difficult environment The author ttsggests that the 
itohls of education and sodai work should focus t.n the strengthe rather 
than on the weaknesses of lownlncome ollotnf* 



RfoMtnait ^nk. “The Overlooked Pondves of Disadvantaged Groups,” 
Jommd of Negro SdneoHon^ v 34, n 2, sjuing 1965, p 160-166. 



HV6»9 PSYCHlA-miC SOCIAL WORK 

PWlf, ffobert giKl rtwik RsImsmiii* The IttdigoMoeiJS NooiprofessioruA: A 
0f Change b$ CommmnUy Aetiem aad CommnnUy Mental Hedtk 
Pi^ipam. Lesdngtoo, Massadtusetts; Community Mental Health JotumaL 
1963. 

This report anslyaes the need for and use of indigenous nosaprofuisiloiult 
to bridge the gap between the profeisiocal worker and lowOnoome 
poople. The fob of the “expediter” -one who has the reipooiWIity to 
make sure that the broadened services are befog used— is described in 



HV€9S FAMILY— SOCIAL WELFARE— UNITED STATES 

cm SwiricM to (Chfongo, 19«4), Neighborhood 

Centers Seroe the TronbUd FamUy. New Yodt; NatfomU PecLatlosi of 
oottloQocttli mod Ndl|^il}oriK>od Centerig 1964. 

Several rocenUy completed projects and programs conducted by settlo- 
and ndghboiriiood centers are ieviewed with detailed of 

specific prograiM brief reports of projects. The report includes two 
papers; "The MuMproblem Family,” by M. K. Gratee; and "Some 
and Methodological Problems in Serving the Muitiproblem 
rtmllyg by Leonard Schtmdenxuuu 



HW91. MEKTAUY HANDICMVED—CHttjmEN— 80CUU. 
rATHOLOGY 

IkKsk, fmrt and Qwanath Zaneoate TAa Gifu Thsy Bring: Onr DrU U 
ih$ Minitdly Rrimrdrd. New York: Jotm Day Ooii]|Mmy^ 1965. 

focutci on tbo mentally retarded and tludr influences on otur 
^y of life. StrfM has been placed on what mr can do the retmrdedg 
but it should be placed on what thry can and have done for us, 

l^non, Abraham. The MenteOy Retarded ChUd. New Yodc; John Day 
Company, 1965. 

This is a revised edition of a book written in 1952 about nientalfo 
reter^ children and dbout what thdr parents can do for foe chfldron 
and for themselves. The chapters on recognition, causes, prevendon, 
treatment, and research have been revised. 



HV3004 MENTAaV HANDICAPPED 

I^MoW Sactkrn on Mantal Ratard att on. Amerkma Joumd of Onhotey- 
ehiatry, v 35, n 5, October 1965. 
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This ipecial iwur on nrcntal retardation includfi the articln: **Somr 
Aipecti of Mental Retardation/* by Arthur L, Jlenton; ‘‘Mental Re- 
tardation: Some Legal and Moral Comiderationi/* by David L Barelin: 
“Early Identification of Mildly Retarded OhUdren/’ by Sonya t)ppen- 
heimer; “Prevention of Mental Retardation and Planning/* by Joseph 
Wortii; and “Effecu of Emotional Disturbance in Childhood on In- 
telligence/* by Martin Wolf. 



HV3006.C2 MENTALLY HANDICAPPED----CALIFORNIA 

Callfomlt Study Ctommlitlon on Mtntal Rttardatton* Report of Surttey. 
Committee on Existing Resources, Functions and Coverage, June 1964. 

A study of the kind and th availability of tervices for the mentally 
retarded of California. l*hcfc^ services include prevention, diagnosis, 
physical and mental health assistance, educational development, social 
development, economic security and work, shelter, nurture and protec- 
tion, parent services, and availability of trained personnel. Detailed in- 
formation is given for some larger counties. 



HV4028 SLUMS 

Htrbtrt J. The City and Poor: The Shortcomings of Present Hous^ 
i^S and Anti^Poperty Programs^ and Some Alternative Proposals for 
£/imin«ting Slnms and Poverty. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, December 1965, mimeo. 

The author outlines the shortcomings of present housing programs, and 
maintains that many antipoverty projects seek to change the poor rather 
than to eliminate poverty. One component outlined for an effective 
antipoverty program involves the need for a comprehensive rehousing 
program. 



Hunter, DavW R. The Slums: Challenge and Response. New York: The 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1964. 

The author describes the educational, economic, political, and social 
way of life in the slums, and suggests means to reduce the number of 
slums and prevent their continued formation. 



Lante, Harman R, A Socio-Historic Examination of a Chronically De- 
pressed Community; A Preliminary Report. Paper prepared for the Com- 
mittee on Community Research and Development, Society for the Study 
of Social Problems. Montreal, Quebec, August 1964, p 28-29. 

The present report is part of a larger investigation concerned with the 
relationship between community failure and social organization. This 
study^ of Cairo, Illinois, concerns the period from 1818 to 1875, and 
examines the types of processes that may lead to the development of a 
chronically depressed community. 

Safa, Halan [ckan* From Shanty Town to Public Housing: A Compari- 
son of Family Structure in Two Urban Neighborhoods in Puerto Rico. 
Youth Development Center, Syracuse University, 1965. 

This study examines the biuic patterns of family and community life in 
a shanty town in Puerto Rico and the way in which family patterns are 
altercc by public^ housing. It analyzes the development of a matrifocal 
family structure in an urban lower-class population, and suggests that 
the favorable condition of public housing serves as a support for the 
development of the matrifocal family. 



Schorr, Alvfn L Slums and Social Insecurity. Division of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration, Washington, D.C.: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, Research Report n 1, 1964. 

This short book, the first in a series of research monographs on different 
aspects of social and economic insecurity, has three aims: to sum- 



marire relevant research findings, to present an interpretive theory of 
the role of housing in the life of low-income groups, and to evaluate 
the steps taken to improve housing conditions. 



HV9069 JUVENILE DEUNQUENCY 

International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency. Bethesda, Mary- 
land: National Clearing House for Mental Health Information, National 
Institute of Mental Health, 1965. 

This is an annotated bibliography, issued six times a year, which con- 
tains current literature on crime and delinquency. Also included is a 
compilation of ongoing projects concerned with prevention, control, 
and treatment of crime and delinquency. 



SlavfOfY, 8* R. Reclaiming the Delinquents. New York: Free Press, 1965. 

An analytical dcKription of an experiment in intensive group psycho- 
therapy with seriously delinquent and emotionally disturbed boys in 
Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 



Stem#, Richard S* Delinquent Conduct and Broken Homes. New Haven, 
Connecticut: College and University Press, 1964. 

The author is concerned with the difference in the “seriousness** of the 
delinquent offenses of boys from broken and unbroken homes. The study 
was based on a sample of 1,050 boys. 



WHll#, Charlas V. et al. “Race and Delinquency.** Phylon. v 26, n 3, fall 
1965, p 240-246. 

The analysis attempts to determine the extent to which deprivation and 
alienation arc associated with delinquency and to describe variations in 
the assocUtion of these two phenomena in the cjue of 6,629 Negro and 
white juveniles referred to juvenile court in Washington, D.G., during a 
33-month period. The authors find thsit socioeconomic status and fan^y 
composition arc related to delinquency and that any association between 
race and delinquency may be explained by differences in SES and family 
composition. 



JS422 METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT— UNITED STATES 

Bollens, John Gtenstantinus and Henry J. Schmandt Tht Mttropolis: 
Its PiopU, Politics and Economic Lift. New York: Hruper & Row, 1965. 

Thi* book prc*cnti a multidimensional view of the metropolis with 
emphasis on process and behavior as well as on form and structure. It 
is concerned with such facton as social characteristics and trends, eco- 
nomic developments, physical and land use considerations, politics and 
citizens’ roles. 



K LAW 

Countryman, Vem. Corftrtnct on Discrimination and tht Law. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1965. 

The papers in this volume were presented at a conference on discrimina- 
tion and the law. The purpose of the corfcrcncc was to determine the 
nature of racial and religious discrimination in the United States and 
the difficulties arising out of the government’s efforts to resolve these 
problems. These papers and discussions examine employment, educa- 
tion, public^ accommodations, and housing. They consider how far 
basic provisions of the law, such as the 14th Amendments, can be 
applied to limit discrimination and how effective these efforU are 
likely to be. 
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LA209.2 EDUCATION — UNITED STATES — 1945 

fmncif J. Ed M. "The Righu and Dutlw of Pmnt., 
Society. Tk 0 C 0 ihoit€ Schopi Jaurn^, v 63, n 6, Jime 1965, 

p 17*»20. 

■nie rifht of children to be educated in public Kboole k examined from 

of children to an education in public 
•chooJtj (2) thoee rifhti in relatiomhip to the publk Khoole; and (S) 
comidera^ of the dutict of tociety to the common good of the com- 
muiuty> The author aieo connden whether or not the atats fringe 
icrv^ may be extender? to all children in accordance with their " V hti 
aa dnaeniu 



SS; 

Tlw book cont^ two caie itudiof which arc coocemod with education 
an^i^tofi in i^r<ity ichoolt. Part I it baaed on an incident in a 
men^tan in which a tchool prindpal findi himaelf in the 

ra^ of a dvil i^ti iaaue and leama that hia removal k bdn« requetted 
by parents in the school community. The problem concerng the ad- 
zom^trators attitudes toward their role and that of the school toward 
chlWren, teachen, and parents. It ia alio concerned with achool-com- 

ejotminoi 

V tT5S5L againat de facto aegregation in New 

York aty in 1^5. A major portion of thk tection k based on interviewa 

5u *Mf~^** and adulk who participated in the boycott and worked in 
the 'Troedom tcbooli," 

FolSan*!^^* ■S’cAeol in ConUmperary Sackty. (3hicago; Scott, 

^ tchool in itt relation to a changing society, thk book 
a^pti to iJKK^ undftr^dir^g of educational problemt and to point 
^ toe necadty for an objective approach to thdr toludoo. It examines 
^ d^ roles of ^ ich<^ as an agent of social control and of integra- 
^ the manner in wUch social changes have affected the schod’s role, 
toe sdiool as a formal orgamzation, and the role of the school in an 
wncrgiijf world. 

Guiit to Whafs Happajung in Education. New 
York: Scholsitle Book Services, 1965. 

book, offered as a guide to parents, explores developments in the 
whole spwtrum of school imtruction and attempts to examine and 
evaht^ th^ Some areas discussed by educators and other spedalists 
are: Slmdd we send children to nursery school? Should parents teach 
retmng? Other subjects include the ungraded school, mastering modem 
math, foreign languages in the early grades, and programmed instruction. 

for Progress: Educational Program 
Analysts and Propos^. Hackensack Public Schools: HackensacK, New 
Jersey. New York: Teachers CoUege, Columbia University, 1965. 

T^ a^yi^ of the Hackensack schools defines uiunet needs, prepares 
a Uuep^t 'armwtbg them, and recommends decisions for implarae&t 
them. The Kjall teain of consultants focused attendon on the com- 
inuni^, on the irfucaPonal program (including a study of the physical 
pl«t), and on toe con^ucnces of the educational program (includlmr 
ai^eycmmt and intelligence levels and the mterrelationship of ^ 
school and the community). ^ 

Nrk, Jon. The Rise of American Education: An Annotated Bibliography. 
Evanston, Ilbnols: Northwestern University Pren, 1965. 

A comi^tion of selected references that bear directly on the develop- 
mmt of i^erican education. These references have been annoUted 
and placed in 11 categories. A list of 70 relevant doctoral dissertations 
availume on microfilm ii alio included. 



'^***’^ United States Public Schools/ 

Boilon: Book Bepartment, Cturlitian Scici»ce Pub. Society, 1%5. 

TJis pamphkt cpmpiloi ten articles reprinted from the Christian Scienca 
e »cbooli: "What’s Right with U.S. 

"Educattoo: What it Costs," "Wali-to-^ Students," 
Schools: Coo^umty Earometer," "Battling School Bulge," "Which 
Scl^ Syi^tcm?" "New Study Methods TaBored to Pit," "Intangibles 

Rapport." "Attitude at Top Stamps School Morale." 
and "New Ideas Strengthen Schc^." ^ 

SuburiMfi School Study Council. The Educated Child: 
^ Danville, Hi: Interstate Printers & Pub- 

Th^ wc the restdts of an intensive study of quality teaching and 
P«c^ ste^ to unprove it, undertaken by Philadelphia Suburban 
StodyCkmnefl. ^e study devriops a concept of the educated child and 
sugge^ appro^te activities and expectotlom of the teacher for guiding 
Ute c^ to become an educated p«son. It deals with the roles of 
seb^ bo^ membeo, administraton, and auxiliary staff in heliring to 
produce the educated child. ^ 

'^L ^ohooU in an Age of Mass Culture. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 1965. ^ 

perspective on American education in 
toe ZOth century. He reviews the dcvclciwncnt of “child-ccntcred" schools, 
toe pressure grwps influencing education, the concept of the "adjusted" 
toiW, the relation^p of rcli^ to education, the issue of segregation, 

to* ^ foxcigneri, and the concern abS 
toe quality of public schools that arose after qputnik. 



U210 EDUCATION—UNITED STATES—POUCY 

^^^^i^^ruoHonal PoUcy. New Yodc: McOraw- 

Tl^ is an analy^ of the United States educational poUcy on a nation- 
mde and statewide basis. The author suggests that our old methods of 
aeteiwmng eduutional policy need drastic reviriou, discusses ten Preb- 
le facing public schools, proposes that states plan more carefully for 
toe devclo^ent of education beyond both public and private high 
icho^ Md compares and contrasts educational polidet in New York 
and California. He suggests that the national educational levd does not 
meet the nation’s present needs. 



LA216 PUBLIC SCHOOLS-~UNITED STATES— 1945 

^raib Peter. Voices in the Classroom: Public Schools and Public Atti- 
tudes. Boston: Beacon Press, 1965. 

TOe author detail^ the varieties of American public education. He 
i'***f*. j. teaching techniques, economic and cultural prob- 

Icms of individual school systems such as those In Kansas, Iowa. Chi^, 
Newton (Mass.), Appalad^ Dixie, California and Colorado. 

LA339.N5 PUBLIC SCHOOLS— NEW YORK CITY 

Eleanor Harriet and Raymond A. Glazier. Pupils and Schools 
^ ^“***’^ Foundation, 

AwOOs 

This volume, describing pupils, schools, and programs in toe New York 
Chty s^ool system, provides a factual basis for examining and planning 
rauca^nal programs and policies. Subjects discussed indude: the New 
York City schools within toe context of social change in the dty and 
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its eflTect on public school enrollment; school organization and major 
programs; how schools arc staffed; open enrollment programs and 
proposed school reorganization; and pupil performance in schools par- 
ticipating in compensatory programming and permissive zoningi com- 
pared with pupil performance in other schools. 



LA379 PUBLIC SCHOOLS--VIRGINIA 

QattSf Robbins L Th€ Making of Massiv€ Rtsistana: FirgintVr PoUh^s 
of Public School DiSigrigation^ 1954^1956. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Fresi^ 1964. 

A detailed description of the massive nsistance to school integration in 
Virginia during Use fint two years following the Supreme Court decision. 



LA380.P74 PUBLIC SCHOOLS-^’RINCE EDWARD 
COUNTYt VIRGINIA 

Groen, R. L Increases in Educationally Deprived Children: 

Virginia’s Prince Edward County.” School and Society^ v. 93, October 
30, 1965, p 388. 

A brief synopris of a paper pven at the APA meeting in 1965. Negro 
youngsters in Virginia’s Prince Edward County, four years without any 
schooling, made significant gains in measured intelligence in the one 
and one-half years after the schools were reopened. Although there 
were l.Q. increases, many children remained in a "mentally defective’’ 
classification. 



Smithf RobeA Colllns« They Closed Their Schools: Prince Edward 
County i Firgima, /95/-/954. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1965. 

This report of the school crises in Prince Edward County from the school 
strike in 1951, to the cloring of all public schools for four years from 
1961-1964 shows how the tensions created by the crisis in race relations 
touched on the lives of ordinary people. 



LA502 EDUCATION--PUERTO RICO 

Trent; Richard D. "Economic Development and Identity Conflict in 
Puerto Rico.” Journal of Social Psychology^ v 65, n 2, 1965, p 293-310. 

An examination of identity conflicts among Puerto Rican students. Re- 
sults indicated that more serious conflict appeared with females; males 
were more resistant to self-change. Identity conflicts were associated with 
collision between traditional Hispanic and newer United States in- 
fluences. 



LA632 EDUCATION— GREAT BRITAIN 

JacksOflr Brian. Streaming: An Education System in Miniature, New 
York: Humanities Press, 1964. 

The author opposes the traditional English policy of dividing three- 
fourths f the school children at age seven into one of three academic 
streams from which they are unlikely to transfer. Evidence that the gulf 
between streams widens with each subsequent year is drawn from the 
author’s personal experiences, visits, and a survey of one-fourth of the 
primary schools in England. Comparisons are made between ten streamed 
and ten unstreamed schools. 



Lello, John. The Official View of Education: A Summary of the Major 
Educational Reports Since 1944. New York: Macmillan, 1964. 



This book dltcustcs and briefly analyzes reports on education in England 
and Wales since 1944. It coordinates and categorizes a large amount of 
work in subjects such as secondary education; technical, agricultural and 
coxasMTcisd youth services; teacher training; social services; and higher 
educatiosi. 



LB41 EDUCATION-^IMS AND OBJECTIVES 

BoHh, Mirc. *The Identity of Education.’’ New York State Education, 
v52,n4, 1965, p 16-17. 

A disctiiskm of education as a discipline in its own right, contributing to 
other disciplines as much as it derives from them in its own continuing 
development 



LB45 EDUCATIONAL ANTHROPOLOGY 

Brameldt Thaodore. The Use of Explosive Ideas in Education: Culture, 
Class and Evolution. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1965. 

Brameld analyzes the basic ideas of culture, class, and evolution first by 
examining the conceptions of these ideas of leading scholars in the liberal 
arts« He then analyzes the ideas in terms of their meaning not simply 
for professional experience, but to the problems of everyday life. He 
shows that educational practice is dependent, in part, upon basic knowl- 
edge from sources other than education. 



Landes, Ruth. Culture in American Education: Anthropological Ap* 
proaches to Minori„y and Dominant Groups in the Schools. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, 1965. 

A teacher training experiment, which pairs cultural anthropology and 
education, at the Claremont Graduate School in California is described. 
The Claremont project is designed to help educators understand pupils, 
parents, and highly mobile, socially and ethnically mixed communities. 
It examines the abilities of pupils to leam at school, by asking questions 
such as: "What is their culture?’’ "How do their particular cultures 
adapt to mingling with different traditions (language, religion, different 
modes of treating another in America) ?” "How does one recognize 
specific cultural factors influencing individual and group conduct?” "How 
does a student manifest his special heritage in the classroom and how 
n^ht a teacher do the same?” 



LB775.M7 MONTESSORI METHOD OF EDUCATION 

Arny, William P. "Montc.isori Versus Orthodox: A Study to Determine 
the Relative Improvement of the Preschool Child With Brain Damage 
Trained by One of Two Methods.” Rehabilitation Literature, v 26, n 10, 
1965, p 294-304. 

Small samples of children from Montessori and regular classes, matched 
on such characteristics as IQ, were studied over a two-year school period. 
The children taught by the Montessori method "presented a more 
comprehensive improvement.” Because the sample was small, results 
were considered more interesting than conclusive. 

Berger^ Barbara and Alan Cohen. An Investigation of the ESectr of 
Montessori Preschool Training on Perceptual and Cognitive Development 
of Disadvantaged Children. New York: Center for Urban Education, 
1%5. 

This study assesses the effects of Montessori training, from preschool 
years to early primary grades, on perceptual and cognitive development 
of poor children. It investigates training effects such as: (1) perceptual- 
visual and visual-motor abilities, (2) patterns of intellective function 
(general intelligence and behavior characteristics relating to concentra** 
tion, persistence in problem solving, and achievement), and (3) reading 
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rcadincu. The siraple coniiiU chiefly of 144 Negro and Puerto Rican 
diiadvantaged children enrolled in two Head Start pro*;rum, the Wynn 
Center in Bedford-Stuyveiant, Brooklyn, and the St. Patrick Center on 
Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 



Montossorlf Mgria* Thi MontiSSoti Mithod. Trans, by Anna E. George. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Robert Bentley, 1964. 

This book is one of three basic Montessori texts which present the author’s 
fundamental ideas on the education of children of ages three to six. Dr. 
Montessori contends Chat education for the ve;/ young should be the 
spontaneous development of mental, spiritual, and physical personality. 
She streues repeatedly the dignity of the child and the v.due of his 
sensory education. 



LB1025 TEACHING— GENERAL WORKS 

Avila, Donald L« “Note on Special Education Criteria Employed by 
Classroom Teachers.’’ Psychological Reports, v 16, n 3, pt. 1, 1965, p 930. 

The author discuues the fact that classroom teachers often use differ- 
ent criteria in judging the mental ability of male and female studenU. 
In many instances male students are referred for special education when 
they do not need it, and many females are overlooked. The article sug- 
gests that the teacher h responsible for clarifying the criteria of mental 
retardation and for helping future teachers to gain insight into the biases 
that might interfere with their judgment. 



LB1026 EDUCATION— INNOVATION 

Gonis, Sophia N* “Negro Influence on the New Educational Design.’’ 
Clearing House, v 40, n 2, October 1965, p 108--111. 

Thu article is a cursory view of the more easily observable influences 
which the Negro has had on the shaping of the schools’ curricula. 
The author includes a discussion of books and other teaching materials, 
desegregation, intergroup relations, school boards, and compensatory 
education. 



Hott Program— RInt Public Schools* Flint Board of Education, Flint, 
Michigan, July 1965. 

One-page reporU summarize each of the projecU in the Mott Program 
for the Flint Public Schools: workshops and visits, adult education, 
graduate training, youth programs, the Mott camp, recreation, medical- 
dental health, per^orialized curriculum program, interuniversity clinical 
preparation, econouics and leadership. The purpose of the Mott Foun- 
dation is to increas i the strength and character of all members of the 
Flint community. 



LB1027 TEACHING— TEAMS 

Hayes, Charles H* “Team Teaching in Culturally Deprived Areas.’’ 
National Elementary Principal, v 44, n 3, January 1965. 

This is a description of the team-teaching project in the Pittsburgh 
public schools. Over 8,000^ students in eight elementary schools and two 
junior high schools participate in the project. There are typically five 
teachers on each team. One is appointed team leader and is given a 
salary increase. A team “mother,’’ who must be from the community, is 
paid $235 a month. She works the same hours as the teachers, and 
relieves them of noninshiictional duties. An inservice program trains team 
mothers. A student intern on the team, a senior in a school of education 
from one of five universities, observes students and teaches under the 
direction of the team leader. This book outlines team operation and its 
special advantages in poorer areas. It includes a brief summary of the 
cost of team teaching. 



Jarvis, Qalan M. and Roy C* Ramlnf. “Team Teaching as Sixth-Graders 
See It.’’ Elementary School Journal^ v 66, n 1, October 1965, p 35-39. 

This paper reports the reactions of children who took part in a team- 
teaching project at Devonshire Elementary School in Skokie, Illinois, 
a Suburb of Chicago. It outlines the organization and sclieduling of 
the instruction periods. After five months, ten participating 6th graders 
(four boys and six girls) were selected at random from the 155 pupils 
and asked their reactions and eyiduations of the program. Their response 
to ten questions revealed that initially they were overwhelmed by team- 
teaching, but they adjusted quickly. Pupils felt that the main advan- 
taf es of team-teaching were the opportunity to be in small instructional 
groups and the opportunity to ha^e different teachers. The main dis- 
advantage was felt to be the “overcrowding” of 75 pupils in homeroom. 



Lambart, l^lllp et al. “A Comparison of Pupil Adjustment in Team and 
Self-Contained Organirations.” The Journal of Educational Research, 
v58,n 7, 1965, p 311-314. 

The study, conducted over a period of two years, compared the effects 
of team teaching and of self-contained claues on pupil adjustments. The 
pupib were from two schools in poor areas. The different classroom 
organizations produced only minor differences in adjustment. 



Peterson, Carl H. “Team Teaching’s Three Variables.” American School 
Board Journal, v 149, n 5, 1964, p 15-17. 

A study of the manner in which a lack of controls can emasculate a 
team-teaching program. Under the variables of administrative intent, 
teaching attitude, and student reaction, the following areas are analyzed: 
(1) structuring the teacher, (2) orientation of parenU, (3) secure and 
insecure teachers, (4) students harmed by team teaching, (5) screen- 
ing of students, (6) student reaction variables, and (7) operational 
proi^ams. 



Toam Teaching. Education, v 85, n 6, February 1965, p 223-348. 

A featured section on teani teaching. Articles include the meaning of 
team teaching, team teaching in elementary and high school, and a 
current appraisal of team teaching. Authors include Lloyd Trump, John 
M. Bahner, Carl H. Peterson, and Harry I. Wigdeason. 



Zweibelson, I., M. Bahnmuller, and L Lyman. “Team Teaching and 
Flexible Grouping in the Junior High School Social Studies.” Journal of 
Experimental Education, v 34, n 1, ^965, p 20-32. 

This project utilized a new approach to teaching social studies using 
flexible grouping and team teaching. Control and experimental groups 
of 9th graders were studied with achievement tests and an attitude ques- 
tionnaire. Achievement test results of the team-taught and of the control 
groups did not differ, but there were significant changes in attitudes. 
After the demonstration, the attitudes of the team-taught group toward 
ihe school, teachers, and social studies were better than those of the 
control groups. Te^ teachers felt greater improvement in group disci- 
pline, student motivation, and class participation. The authors found 
that team teaching offers effective ways to deal with class size and in- 
struction^ task. They felt that heterogeneous grouping encourages more 
democratic attitudes than does homogeneous grouping. 



LB1027.5 STUDENT COUNSELORS 

Kokaska, Charles. “A Tool for Community Adjustment.” Mental Re^ 
tardation, v 2, n 6, 1964, p 365-369. 

The successful features of an in-school work experience, part of a special 
education program, are described. An evaluation by counselors of the 
student’s personality and work traits is followed by a description of coun- 
selling sessions which prepare the student for community vocational 
placement. 



LB1028 EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

Educational Programs: Early and Middle Childhood. Rivisw of Educa^ 
tional Risiarch^ v 35, n 2, April 1965, 

In this special issue, the following areas are discuMcd and their literature 
reviewed for a five-year period from April 1959: (1) naturalistic studies 
of clawroom learning; (2) children’s intellectual development; (3) social 
behavior of children; (4) teacher-pupil interaction; (5) education for 
disadvant^d groups; (6) reading, research, and instruction; and ^7) 
mathematics and science programs for the elementary school years. 



Kersh, Bert Y. DincUd Discovery vs* Programmed Instruction: A Test 
of a Theoretical Position Involving Educational Technology. Monmouth 
Teaching Research, Oregon State System of Higher Education, 1964, 

The author attempts to determine which process of learning is superior: 
(1) the highly directed (programmed) learning in which the learner 
is almost completely dependent on the teacher, or (2) nondirccted (dis- 
covery-type) learning in which the learner must rely more heavily on his 
own cognitive capabilities. 



New York State University, Office of Research and Evaluation. Experi^ 
mentation and Innovation: A Seven Year Report. May 1965. 

This report describes and analyzes a pioneer program in school district 
research sponsored by the New York State Education Department. From 
what was learned in seven years of experience, the report makes a number 
of recommendations for improving the conduct of research in public 
schools and for assuring greater research success. 



Phi Delta Kappa, Incorporated. Research Studies in Education. Bloom- 
ington, Indiana: Phi Delta Kappa, Inc., 1965. 

A cumulative subject-and-author index of annual monographs issued by 
Phi Delta Kappa. It includes doctoral dissertations, reports, and field 
studies in education from 1953-1963. 



LB1028.5 TEACHING—MACHINES 

Chambers, Barbara and John M. Schulte. ”An Evaluation of Pro- 
grammed Instruction.” Part I and Part II. Education, v 85, n 3 and 4, 
November and December 1964, p 172-176, and 245-249. 

In this two-part article the authors discuss arguments for and against the 
use of teaching machines. Features which have been cited as superior to 
other methods of instruction are examined. The limitations imposed upon 
the education process when a program becomes the basis for organizing 
school experiences are also discussed. The special problems incurred with 
program learning in elementary schools are considered. The authors con- 
clude that these machines cannot take the place of teachers and textbooks. 

DftCccco, J. P., ed. Educational Technology* New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1964. 

This book of readings reviews the history and psychological theory of 
programmed learning. It includes an outline of research findings and a 
glossary of terms. 

Dick, Walter. “The Development and Current Status of Computer-Based 
Instruction.” American Educational Research Journal, v 2, n 1, 1965, 
p 41-53, 

This article describes the use of digital computers as teaching machines, 
the manner in which the machine program, not the machine itself, docs 
the actual teaching. It explains that the principles and assumptions in- 
volv^id in the use of the machines are derived from experimental psy- 
chology. 



Edllng, Jack V. et al. Four Case Studies of Programmed Instruction* 
New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1964. 

Four case studies arc used to examine and analyze experiences with 
programmed instruction in various schools. Some of the questions exam- 
ined are: What did these schools do with programmed instruction? What 
were their reactions to the experiences? What problems were found in 
putting this method to effective use? How do these schools now view 
programmed instruction? The Manhasiet Junior High School, the Denver 
school system, 36 schools of the Chicago area, and the Brigham Young 
University Laboratory School in Utah arc represented. 



Lysaught, Jeronne p. ’’Programming and the Teacher.” New York State 
Education, v 52, n 4, 1965, p 18-19. 

The author comments that programmed learning can have harmful or 
beneficial effects, depending on the situation in the classroom, and that 
the teacher is the principal factor. Tht author emphasizes ‘he teacher’s 
mastery of programmed instructional material. 



Markle, Susan Meyon ’’Individualizing Programmed Instruction: The 
Programmer.” Teachers College Record, v 66, n 3, December 1964, 
p 219-228, 

This article examines the manner in which individualized programmed 
instruction may help to fulfill the model of the ideal teacher-t.\at of a 
competent and provocative tutor. The tutor concept and the ust of the 
program is further described; types of programs for different .mbject 
matter and responses are illustrated. 



Martin, John Hen y. ’’Using the ’Computerized Typewriter’ for Early 
Reading Instruction.” Audiovisual Instruction, v 10, n 4, April 1965, 
p 309-310. 

Twenty five-year-old kindergarten and mentally retarded children were 
taught to read on the Edison Responsive Environment Instrument 
machines over a period of five months at the Atkinson School in Freeport, 
Long Island, New York. Average time exposure was less than 30 hours 
per child (ranging from 22 to 36). The level of reading proficiency for 
the group as a whole averaged second-grade level at the close of the 
experiment. The study concluded that: (1) The instrument taught 20 
kindergarten and mentally retarded children to read within five months. 
They read significantly better (1.7 months) than a control group of 20 
children taught by enriched traditional methods. (2) Children with less 
intelligence scored as significant a gain as did bright children. (3) Negro 
children in the group were undistinguishable by their scores. (4) Evi- 
dence indicates that the difference between the two groups would have 
increased had the experiment continued. 



Myers, Kent E. ’’What Do We Know About Programmed Instruction?” 
The Clearing House, v 39, n 9, May 1965, p 533-538, 

The author presents an overview of programmed instruction and attempts 
to answer pointed questions concerning this emerging educational instru- 
ment. The article focuses on the Skinnerian type and the Crowder type 
of programming. 



Richmond, William Kenneth. Teachers and Machines: An Introduction 
to the Theory and Practice of Programmed Learning. London: Collins, 
1965. 

The author presents an introduction to the theory and practice of pro- 
grammed learning. The evolution of teaching from craftsmanship to 
technology is outlined. The history of programmed learning and the 
concepts of various contributors (Skinner, Crowder) are presented. 
Examples of programmed material are included. 



Wo^ke, Kenneth H., Harold E. Mitzel and Bobby R. Brown. iS'om^ Pre- 
liminary Results on the Reactions of Students to Computer- Assisted 






Instruction. Proceedings of the 73rc annual convention of the American 
Psychological Association^ 1965, p 319-330. 

The authors discuss the expansion of programmed instruction by the use 
of digit computers as teaching machines. They emphasize that it is the 
machine program and not the machine that docs the teaching. They 
classify problems currently being considered by computer-instruction re- 
search teams under the headings of cost, need for research, equipment 
modifications, computer languages, and psychological factors. 



LB1029.C6 EDUCATION^-COOPERATIVE 

Hamburgar, Martin. Report of the Evaluation Study of the Municipal 
Cooperative Education Program. New York City: Dept, of Personnel, 
City Civil Service Commission, 1965. 

This report evaluates some aspects of New York’s Municipal Cooperative 
Education Program, which attempts both to provide part-time employ- 
ment for pupils from low socioeconomic groups and to keep them In 
school. The program provides students with supervised employment as 
part of their education, thus improving their work skills and their 
stability, and aids them in obtaining better full-time employment after 
graduation. The evaluation is intended to provide (1) better understand- 
ing of the program’s administrative aspects and of the jobs and job 
experiences provided through it; and (2) a description of the students 
and the effects of the program on their attitudes; and the effects of the 
relationship between school, school experiences, and the job situations. 



LB1033 TEACHER-STUDENT RELATIONSHIPS 

Amidon, Edmund and Anita Simon. ’Teacher-Pupil Interaction.'’ Re- 
view of Educational Resear chy v 35, n 2, 1965, p 130-139. 

Observed and categorized patterns of tcachcr-pupil interaction within 
school classrooms are described. These patterns are related to achieve- 
ment, perception, and classroom climate. The relationships between 
teacher personality and teacher-pupil interaction are also discussed. 

Reitz, Willard E. et al. ’’Experience, Exj^rtness, and Ideal Teaching 
Relationships.” Educational and Psychological Measurementy v 25, n 4, 
1965, p 1051-1060. 

This study examines the ideal relationship between teacher and student. 
It suggests that content area does not greatly affect this relationship^ but 
that the expertness and experience of the teacher shape the type of 
relationship which the teacher sets as a goal. Experienced college teachers 
expressed significantly higher agreement with this finding than did inex- 
perienced instructors. 

Ringkamp, Henry. ’’Teacher’s Self-Appraisal of Human Relations.” Cath- 
olic Educational RevieWy v 62, n 2, 1964, p 100-102. 

Human relations are discussed as a critical factor in the psychological 
milieu of a learning environment. The following relationships arc 
analyzed: (1) teacher- to-student, (2) teacher- to- teacher, (3) teacher- to- 
parent, (4) teacher-to-administrator, and (5) school-to-community. 

Ripple, Richard E. ’’Affective Factors Influence Classroom Learning.” 
Educational Leadership y v 22, n 7, April 1965, p 476-480. 

The author reviews some research on the influence of affective factors 
in classroom learning. He discusses theories about the model environ- 
ment for effective classroom learning and reviews research on the char- 
acteristics that affect teacher-learner interaction. 

Smith, Doyne M. and Bernice Cooper. ”An Analysis of Certain Aspects 
of Teacher-Pupil, and Parent Opinions.” Journal of Social Psychology, 
V 66, n 2, 1965, p 191-199. 



The^ Illinois Inventory of Pupil, Parent and Teacher Opinion was ad- 
ministered to 8,894 teachers, pupils, and parents in 20 of Georgia’s 198 
school systems in order to determine how well teachers, pupils, and 
parents were satisfied with certain aspects of teacher-pupil relationships. 
Areas probed were ’’understanding pupils,” ’’caring about each pupil,” 
and the ’’way pupils were treated.” Elementary teachers reported more 
favorable relationships than did high school teachers; both teacher groups 
reported more favorable relationships than did pupils or parents. 

Turner, R. L ’’Characteristics of Beginning Teachers: Their Differential 
Liikage With School-System Types,” School RevieWy v 73, n 1, 1965, 
p 48-58. 

This article notes that teachers who work with many working-class chil- 
dren must facilitate acquisition of skill subjects; teachers of predomi- 
nantly imddle-class students have less need to emphasize the diagnosis 
of learning difficulties and to organize skill subjects. The author finds 
that the personal-social characteristics of the teacher are important 
attributes of effective teaching in middle-class schools. He notes that the 
teacher’s ability to maintain warm, friendly relationships and a favorable, 
democratic attitude toward pupik is also important. 



LB1042.5 TEACHING-^IDS AND DEVICES 

Aubroy, Ruth, cd. Selected Free Materials for Classroom Teachers. Palo 
Alto, California: Fcaron Publishers, 1965. 

Thu is an annotated list of selected free materials for use by classroom 
teachers. It is organized under curriculum topics and provides an index 
that includes both subject matter and sources. A section on ^’teacher 
aids” lists materials designed for specialized subjects. 



LB1043.5 TEACHER— AID DEVICES AND VISUAL AIDS 

Schultz, MortCNl J. The Teacher and Overhead Projection: A Treasury 
of Ideas, Uses, and Techniques. Englewood Cliffs, NJ.: Prentice-Hall, 
1965. 

The varied uses of the overhead projector in the classroom are described 
and illustrated. The author has included subject matter which may be 
reproduced and used by the teacher. 



LB1044 MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 

Schuster, John R. ’’The Effects of Repetitive Use of Educational Motion 
Picture Films on Learning.” Educational Research Bulletin, January 1965, 

p 2— €. 

Four groups of college freshmen and sophomores saw a series of educa- 
tional films four times and found that no significant learning increment 
could be attributed to the repetitive use of the films. 



LB1044.7 TELEVISION IN EDUCATION 

GoMman, Edward H. ”A Giant in Knee Pants: Educational Television.” 
The Clearing House, v 39,^ n 1, September 1964, p 45-47. 

This is an overview of the use of educational television in the classroom. 
The advantages outlined include: (1) master teachers made available 
to thousands, (2) lessons magnified and clearly seen by everyone, (3) 
guest lecturers available for every classroom. 

Johnson, Eugene I. Metroplex Assembly: An Experiment in Community 
Education. Brookline, Mass.: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults at Boston University, 1965. 



A brief hiitory of the Metroplcx Assembly and a critical examination 
of its operation in St, Louis. The Metroplex Assembly was conceived 
to demonstrate a use of television in helping people of an urban area 
to reestablish a sense of conununity and to investigate fundamental 
values and issues related to life in urban America. The main feature 
of Metroplex Assembly was a series of weekly half-hour television pro- 
grams, each pinpointing different aspects of an urban renewal, or of 
foreign policy. These programs were directed to informal discussion 
groups meeting at viewing posts in private homes, churches, classrooms, 
or neighborhood centers. An hour of discussion in the viewing posts 
followed the half-hour T.V. program. The discussion period was, in 
turn, followed by a second half-hour of television program in which a 
panel of experts replied to questions and comments telephoned to the 
station during the discussion hour. Thus, the discussion groups, scattered 
throughout St. Louis, were linked in a modem “town meeting.” The 
author describes the community’s role in Metroplex Assembly; he dis- 
cusses implications of the assembly’s work for education, for social change 
in the community, and for growth and development of the individual. 

Stanford University, institute for Communication Research. Educational 
Television: The Next Ten Years. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1965. 

This one of four studies designed to survey the plans of educational 
institutions, systems, and communities for the use of educational televi- 
sion, to estimate the channel allocations these plans would require if 
carried out, and to make engineering studies of the manner in which 
these needs may be met. 



LB1044.9cF55 FUNNELGRAPHS 

DiSarro, Lucy J. Let^s Make and Use the Flannel Board. Minneapolis; 
T. S. Denison, 1965. 

The author describes and illustrates ways in which the flannel board can 
be used in the classroom, and gives helpful hints and suggestions for 
beginning teachers. 



LB1050 READING— GENERAL WORKS 

Abrams, Julas C. “Psychological Influences on Reading.” Proceedings 
Annual Reading Institute^ v 3, 1964, p 27-37. 

The article stresses the importance of considering the physical makeup 
and the cultural environment of the student when making a psycholog- 
ical diagnosis of reading disabilities. 



Bronstein, A. J. and Elsa M. Bronstein. “A Phonetic-Linguistic View of 
the Reading Controversy.” Speech Monographs, v 32, n 1, 1965, p 25-35. 

This article reviews the controversy between phonetics and the look-say 
method. It conunents that the book Why Johnny CanH Read created a 
climate enabling phoneticians and linguisticians to contribute to and 
attempt to improve teaching methods. It traces the controversy over 
methods of teaching reading from the 16th century to the present time. 

Emerging Practices in Modem Reading. Education, v 85, n 9, May 1965. 

This special issue includes: “Setting New Criteria for Teaching,” by 
Evelyn Mae White ; “Contributions of Linguistics in Teaching Reading,” 
by Bernice Cooper; “Means of Developing Vocabularies,” by Paul G. 
Burns; “Using the Play to Motivate Reading,” by Raymond A. Lubway; 
and “Bringing Creative Thinking Into Play,” by E. Paul Torrance, 

Fay, Leo C., Weldon G. Bradtmueller, and Edward G. Summers. “Doc- 
toral Studies in Reading, 1919 Through 1960.” Bulletin of The School of 
Education, Indiana University, v 40, n 4, 1964. 



This article compiles 701 studies on reading from 1919 through 1960, 
classifying them under 34 categories. Each category is described, and an 
author index is appended. 

Graff, Virginia A. and Shirley C. Feldman. “Effective Reading for the 
Socially Deprived Child.” Journal of Rehabilitation, v 31, n 6, November- 
December 1965, p 13-15. 

The authors discuss ways to motivate children and to teach reading to 
culturally deprived, as distinct from average middle-class, children. 



Lamy, Mary M. “Relationship of Self-Perception of Primary Children to 
Achievement on Reading,” in Ira J. Gordon, ed.. Human Development: 
Readings iu Research. Chicago, Illinois: Scott Fore?man, 1965. 

These data suggest that the child’s perception of himself is related to 
and may be a causal factor in his reading achievement. 



Reading as a Social Skill. Educational Leadership, v 22, n 6, March 
1965. 

A special issue of 11 articles, including: “The Meaning of Reading as 
a Social Skill,” by J. Hallan Shores; “The Changing Character of Basic 
Reading Material,” by Charlotte S. Huck; “A Reading Center Program 
in Action,” by June Slobidian; “The Influence of Linguistics,” by 
Eldonna L. Everts; and “Evaluating Differentiation of Learning in 
Reading Instruction,” by Jeannette Veatch. Other articles are annotated 
individually. 



Stahl, Stanley S., ]r. The Teaching of Reading in the Intermediate 
Grades. Dubuque, Iowa; Wm. G. Brown Company, 1965. 

This book gives a concise description ^of what should happen to a child’s 
reading abilities as he reaches the creative and inquisitive stage of the 
intermediate grades. The first part of the book deals with the teaching 
of reading at the 4th, 5th, and 6th-grade levels. The subheadings for 
each level are; “Determining and Establishing Readiness,” “Reading 
as a Mental Process,” “Reading as a Process Requiring the Development 
of Many Skills,” and “Reading as a Means of Cultivating Oral and 
Written Self-Expression.” The last section of the book is devoted to the 
remedial reading program. 



LB1050.5 READING— REMEDIAL 

Balow, Bruce. 'The Long-Term Effect of Remedial Reading Instruc- 
tion.” Reading Teacher, v 18, n 7, April 1965, p 581-590. 

This paper summarized the results of three separate, investigations which 
provide evidence on the effect of intensive remedial instruction for 
severely disabled readers. The investigations were conducted at the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, University of Minnesota. The elements of 
remedial work considered were immediate growth in reading skill and 
continued growth after the termination of intensive tutoring. The sam- 
ples consisted of boys and girls who were bright enough to achieve at 
average 5th- and 6th-gradc levels but who were reading at the levels 
of 3rd grade and below. Most subjects were from middle-class back- 
ground. 



Byeriy, C. L. and G. Whipple. “Detroit’s Multiracial Reading Program.” 
Audiovisual Instruction, v 10, n 4, April 1965, p 290-292. 

The author describes the City Schools Reading Program developed in 
Detroit for the preparation of new reading materials for disadvantaged 
children. These materials are designed to stimulate children to learn to 
read, and to give students a sense of their own importance by including 
multiracial material and other aspects of the urban child’s world. The 
author describes characteristics of the program, cites books used, and 
appraises the program. 



Coheili S. Alan. Diagnosis and Treatm<snt of Reading Difficulties in 
Puerto Rican and Negro Communities, New York: Mobilization for 
Youth, Inc., December 1964. 

Reading disabilities are examined in Negro and Puerto Rican commu- 
nities. The author distinguishes between disabilities caused by perceptual 
factors, by psychosocial factors, and by psychoeducational factors. He 
discusses each of these areas and recommends treatment for the improve- 
ment of these disabilities. 



Lloyd, Helena M. “What’s Ahead in Reading for the Disadvantaged?” 
Reading Teacher^ v 18, n 6, March 1965, p 471-476. 

The author predicts that in the future, eight avenues of attack will be 
taken to meet the reading needs of the disadvantaged: (1) new tests 
will be developed to give a more valid picture of the disadvantaged 
child’s capacity to learn to read; (2) all-out efforts will be made to 
encourage earlier language development; (3) the development of urban- 
oriented materials will be accelerated; (4) the preservice and inservice 
education of teachers in the areas of reading will be improved; (5) there 
will be an increase in the quality and the quantity of the special per- 
sonnel provided for upgrading reading in schools in disadvantaged areas; 
(6) reading programs will be stabilized by the use of adequate reading 
records; (7) there will be more and improved research studies on begin- 
ning reading for all children, with emphasis on disadvantaged; and (8) 
means will be found to stretch the school day and school year in order 
to provide the required reading instruction time for socially disadvan- 
tag-:d children. The article summarizes briefly what New York City has 
done in this area. 



Michigan State Curriculum Committee for Language Arts. The Dis- 
advantaged Child and the Language Arts, Lansing, Michigan: Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1964. 

The discussion identifles characteristics of the poorer children’s problems 
and of teaching them language arts; it recommends means for dealing 
with these problems. It summarizes promising practices in the language 
arts progr^s, which have developed in various communities in the 
state, for disadvantaged students. 



Mingoia, Edwin M. “The Language Arts and Deprived Pupils.” Educa- 
tioUy V 85, n 5, January 1965, p 283—287. 

A discussion of some aspects of inadequate school preparation that are 
generated by family and community disorganization and are related to 
language arts. 



Newman, Harold. “Vocational Dropouts Evaluate Reading.” Education^ 
V 85, n 7, March 1965, p 432-436. 

The purpose of the original study was to determine how effectively the 
remedial reading program at Woodrow Wilson Vocational High School 
in Janiaica, Queens, had served the student’s academic and personal 
needs in and outside of school. This is a follow-up study utilizing the 
perceptions and opinions of 34 girls and boys who dropped out of school 
subsequent to receiving 12 months of remedial reading. The author 
suggests that the results of the study could be useful in initiating school- 
wide interest in the role of reading in the lives of former students. 



Reading and the Underprivileged. Educationy v 85, n 8, April 1965, 
p 450-506. 

This special issue includes the articles: “Who Are the Disadvantaged?” 
by Robert Havighurst; “Materials and Methods in Reading,” by Stanley 
Krippner; “Guiding Principles in Reading Instruction,” by Paul Witty; 
“The Washington Program in Action,” by Edith Grothbert; and “We 
Had a Dream-Project English,” by Charles Spiegler. (Other articles 
have been annotated separately.) The issue also includes a selected 
bibliography on reading instruction for the educationally retarded and 
the disadvantaged. 



Smith, Mildred Beettly. “Reading for the Culturally Disadvantaged.” 
Educational Leadershipy v 22, n 2, March 1965, p 398-403. 

This^ paper suggests a different approach for coping with thfe reading 
deficiencies that burden many children when they begin school. The 
prereading experiences and the speaking and listening vocabularies of 
these children are discussed. The causes of their inadequacy ai’e ex- 
amined. The author suggests that children need to build ideas and con- 
cepts through intellectual stimulation, and to develop oral language 
facility. An effective reading program must include both direct and 
vicarious experiences. The second part of the article is devoted to involv- 
ing parents in the preschool program. 



Staats, Arthur W. and William H. Buttcrfiald. “Treatment of Nonreading 
in a Culturally Deprived Juvenile Delinquent.” Child Development, 
V 36, n 4, 1965, p 925-942. 

An application of reinforcement principles of reading were used with a 
14-year-old Mexican-American delinquent boy who had a second-grade 
reading achievement and a long history of school failure and misbehavior. 
As a result of 40 hours of reading training, with a token system of rein- 
forcement, over a 4 -month period, his reading achievement increased 
to^ the 4.3-grade level, he passed all courses for the first time and his 
misbehaviors in school ceased. 



Strang, Ruth May. Understanding and Helping the Retarded Reader, 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1965. 

This book, presenting the proceedings of an Arizona Reading Conference, 
deals with the reading development and the reading difficulties of the 
following groups: (1) retarded readers who possess potential ability to 
read better; (2) emotionally disturbed children; (3) children from non- 
English-speaking homes; and (4) mentally retarded pupils. The book 
attempts to distinguish the individual differences in reading performances 
among pupils, and to increase the teacher’s skill in identifying, diagnos- 
ing, and understanding the multiple causes of reading problems. It gives 
some recommendations for helping pupils to overcome reading handicaps. 



Strudholme, Janice MacD. “Group Guidance With Mothers of Retarded 
Readers.” The Reading Teachery v 17, 1964, p 528-530. 

Six mothers volunteered to attend two hour-long group sessions while 
their sons were attending reading classes. The mothers reported that 
because of the group sessions, they experienced less isolation and shame, 
greater patience and understanding of their sons’ difficulties, more relax- 
ation, changes in disciplinary procedures, and a greater understanding of 
the complexity of the reading process. Teachers reported great improve- 
ment in attitude for four boys during the period of their mothers’ attend- 
ance and little improvement after termination of group sessions for 
mothers. These four boys also showed great improvement on reading 
tests. 



LB1051 EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY— LEARNING 
ABILITY 



Allport, Gordon V/. “Grises in Normal Personality Development.” Teachers 
College Recordy v 66, n 3, December 1964, p 235—241. 

The author describes some of the crises that take place in the normal 
personality development process and notes the teacher’s lack of influence 
on this process. He charges that this lack is due to the teacher’s reliance 
on a “theoretical orientation that emphasizes external sources of moti- 
vation.” 



Bailey, John A. and Rosemarie V. Robertson. “Students’ and Teachers’ 
Perceptions of Student Problems.” Personnel & Guidance Journaly v 43, 
n 2, 1964, p 171-173. 



Eight pupil problem areas were studied in junior high students to assess 
their degree of personal concern. The authors found that junio/r and high 
school students arc more concerned and anxious about vocational educa- 
tional planning than their teachers believe. School counselors were seen 
by both teachers and pupils as being helpful in this area. 

Belmont, Herman S. “Psychological Influences on Learning.” Proceedings 
Annual Reading Institute, v 3, n 15, 1964, p 15-26. 

A discussion of “learning” as an integral part of all development and 
psychological growth. The author says that the structure and dynamics 
of all matters related to this development will influence the child’s adap- 
tation to life and his learning capacity. 

Benincasa, Benjamin D. “Toward a Better Understanding Between 
Psychologist and Teacher.” New York State Education, v 52, n 2, 1964, 
p 8-9. 

The author discusses the necessity of a fluid, two-way communication 
between the school psychologist and the teacher. He illustrates how such 
communication can be made effective. Emphasis here is on assisting the 
teacher to understand the problem child in the classroom. 

Fraadman, Philip ]. “Race as a Factor in Persuasion.” American Journal 
of Orthopiychiatry, v 35, n 2, March 1965, p 268. 

This experiment was designed to determine whether middle-class Cauca- 
sian college students would be more amenable to persuasion by Negro 
than by Caucasian college instructors. The underlying hypothesis was 
that the Negro instructor representing a race-class combination unusual 
to the students, would be mere effective than his white colleague. The 
subjects were Hunter College students in two sections of an introductory 
course in education, taught by the author. Each of the two sections 
listened to an appeal to volunteer for a special education sequence which 
would prepare them for service in a “tough” school populated by Negroes 
and Puerto lUcans. The first section heard a Negro instructor, the second 
a Caucasian instructor. Students were then asked to respond to questions 
relating to their evaluation of the idea and their willingness to participate. 
They were also asked to rate the instructor’s personality and quality of 
conununication. The Negro professor was more successful in eliciting 
willingness to participate, and the Caucasian professor received a higher 
evaluation of personality and communication. It was inferred that the 
combination of a Negro who is also a professional proved to be a strong 
factor in persuasion. 

Friedman, Norman. “The Schools and the Defeat of the Child.” Main 
Currents in Modern Thought, v 21, n 4, 1965, p 82-89. 

The author discusses Neill’s. Summerhill experiment with a school for 
adolescents, operated on the basis of self-regulation and democratic 
school government. He comments that the schools in our society are 
shaped by the needs of passivity and punctuality in today’s industrial- 
commercial society. He maintains that children rebel against this, and 
that delinquency, neuroses, and psychoses result. 



Kaye, M. E. “Educational Psychology: A Guide to Decision Making in 
Teaching.” Journal of Education, v 5, n 1, 1965, p 25-31. 

The role of educational psychology in decision making involves recog- 
nizing the j^roblem and deciding on a course of action. This article sug- 
gests that there is a need for more teachers to adopt the resources of 
educational psychology. Observation, systematic inquiry, investigation, 
and interpretation should be used in addition to the research findings 
in educational psychology. The author suggests that many solutions to 
classroom problems are based on “common sense,” and he concludes that 
both common sense and educational psychology should guide teachers 
in solving classroom and teaching problems. 

Reynolds, Maynard C. “The Capacities of Children.” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, V 31, n 7, 1965, p 337-343. 



Educators often predict capacities of children in terms of IQ scores and 
achievement. But the author suggests that many different capacities of 
children can be reorganized if the teacher takes diverse circumstances 
into account. 



Staphens, John M. The Psychology of Classroom Learning, New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

This book is concerned with learning theory and its classroom application. 
The author discusses the child’s development outside of the school and 
the promotion of learning in the classroom (motivation, teaching ma- 
chines, programmed learning, problem solving, creative thinking, charac- 
ter and^ value judgment, mental hygiene, and social development and 
interaction). He also considers ways of supplementing classroom teach- 
ing and discusses the teacher’s own reactions to his work. 



Thelen, Herbert A. “Some Classroom Quiddities for People-Oriented 
Teachers.” Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, v 1, n 3, July-Sep- 
tember 1965, p 270-285. 

The author comments that the schools socialize children, shaping them 
into organization men and students, but they do not educate children, 
in the sense of education as a quest. This quest, he explains, should be 
voluntarily entered into after meaning is understood, but there is very 
little voluntary participation in most classrooms. Classroom practices are 
unnatural and unreasonable, and natural tendencies that might educate 
children are usually ignored and suppressed. Learning, he says, begins 
with the arousal of the individual during a confrontation and with the 
“give and take” in small-group interaction. Experiences of classroom prac- 
tices are reported and examined to clarify these problems and to suggest 
coping methods. 



Vosk, Jeannette S. Clinical Study of Children Who Experience Learning 
Difficulty at th< Outset of Their School Careers, Presented at the 42nd 
annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1965. 

An individual psychological study of some children in a central Harlem 
school, considered “dull” or “slow” because they did not respond to 
instruction, revealed that, although the children had low test scores, 
there was ample evidence that most were not intellectually inadequate. 
The children’s environments ranged from very deprived and neglectful 
slum families to over-driving aspiring parents. When their interest and 
comprehension were properly directed, the children studied became in- 
creasingly involved, sometimes with dramatic success. The author states 
that in order to reach and understand these children, it is necessary to 
use flexible instruments and procedures and to observe minute reactions. 
It takes time nnd attention to reassure and to draw out these “unmoti- 
vated” children sufficiently for them to reveal themselves. The schools 
verbalize these children’s problems to explain and excuse their own ina- 
bility to teach successfully. Instead of adapting teaching content and 
method to the children, they apply more of what did not succeed in the 
first place. Pressures are increased and the child’s defenses are reinforced, 
thus establishing a pattern of failure and surface unconcern that is diffi- 
cult to change in later years. Suggestions for improved conditions are 
discussed. 



LB1059 VERBAL LEARNING 

Edmonds, William S. “Sex Differences in the Verbal Ability of Socio- 
economically Depressed Groups.” The Journal of Educational Research, 
V 58, n 2, October 1 964, p 6-64. 

The verbal abilities of a group of poor boys and girls of like intellectual 
ability were appraised to discover whether (1) there are significant dif- 
ferences in verbal ability between the sex groups; (2) the magnitude of 
any difference follows the direction of greatness found by earlier research; 
and (3) there are significant differences on verbal ability between lower 
socioeconomic groups of the same sex as compared to the differences 
between sex groups. Subjects were llth-grade students from 66 non- 



accredited high schools in the South. Sixty-three of the schools were in 
rural communities where parents worked as tenant or farm laborers. 
Three were parochial schools requiring a small tuition. The author found 
no significant differences in verbal ability between boys and girls at the 
lowest socioeconomic level, and no significant differences between boys 

and girls at any level when the factor of socioeconomic status was held 
constant. 



Mattson, Robect H. and Daniel D. Sage. Reinforcing Effects of Differ- 
enttal Contingencies on Verbal Learning in Educable Mentally Retarded 
Children. Eugene, Oregon: University of Oregon, 1965. 

An ex^ination of the techniques that will best facilitate the learning 
of reading among the educable mentally retarded. Various types of re- 
wards for performance are studied-tangible rewards such as candy and 
verbal praise, abstract symbols such as an “A” grade, verbal reproof, 
and neutral reaction. The pupils in this study were largely bilingual and 
came from lower-lower and lower-middle classes. 



LB1062 EDUCATION— CREATIVE THINKING 

Lembright, Marlene L and K. Yamanoto. “Subcultures and Creative 
Thinking: An Exploratory Comparison Between Amish and Urban 
American School Children.” Merrill-P aimer Quarterly, v 11 n 1 1965 
p 49-64. » . . . 

Creative thinking tests were given to 75 urban American and 43 Amish 
clcmenta^ school children. The two groups differed in “originality,” 
“elaboration,” and occupational aspirations. Both groups of teachers 
disapproved of timidity and negativism, but only urban teachers approved 
of “good guessing,” “curiosity,” and “humor.” 



LB1065 MOTIVATION— PSYCHOLOGY— EDUCATION 

Kahn, Jack N. and Jean P. Nursten. Unwillingly to School. New York* 
Macmillan, 1964. 

The authors discuss and outline three areas: (1) the physical and emo- 
tional problems of school “phobia”; (2) the psychoanalytic theory or 
some other theoretical framework in which these problems can be under- 
stTOd; and (3) the roles and conflicts of the (English) professionals 
who address themselves to the care of children. 



Strom, Thomas, W. S. Anthony, and Roger D. Porsolt. “Ethnic and 
Social Glass Differences in Performance for Material and Nonmatcrial 
Rewards: New Zealand Children.” Journal of Personality and Social 
Psychology, v 2, n 5, 1965, p T59-762. 

This experiment tests whether Maori children will perform better for 
material or nonmaterial rewards, The children were compared with New 
Zealand children of European extraction from both middle and lower 
classes. The authors hypothesized that nonmaterial rewards would be 
more effective in middle than in lower classes. Their hypothesis was 
conHrmed among five- and six-year-olds, but there were no significant 
subcultural differences among the ten- and 11-year-olds. 



Torrance, Ellis Paul and Robert D. Strom, eds. Mental Health and 
Achievement: Increasing Potential and Reducing School Dropouts. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 

The purpose of this interdisciplinary book is to assist school personnel, 
parents, and community leaders to increase their influence on the well- 
being of tomorrow’s adult. The contributors (lay and professional writers 
with diverse backgrounds who were involved in programs for improving 
home, school, and community influences on child development) were 
^signed topics concerning personal development. The text is divided 
into three principal parts, each of which concerns a different environ- 



mental context: (1) the ways in which family, community and peer 
groups exert influences that retard or advance positive attitudes, self- 
concept, and aspiration; (2) the changing function of the school and 
Its personnel; and (3) classroom programs of curriculum innovation, 
new understanding about teaching, the learning process, and workable 
techniques of evaluation. The emphasis is on poor children and slow 
learners— those for whom the prospect of mental health and achievement 
IS least likely. 



LB1091 LEARNING DISORDERS 

Coleman, James C. and Malathi Sandha. “Intelligence Level and Back- 
ground Factors in Learning Disorders.” Psychological Reports, v 17. n 1. 
1965, p 69-70. 

Background variables were related to the intelligence level of 364 students 
referred to a university remedial clinic. Differences found among the 
referred students included: family background, health history, and be- 
havior problems. 



stogdill, Charles G. “School Achievement, Learning Difficulties and 
Mental Health.” Canada’s Mental Health, v 48, n 1, 1965, p 1-17. 

These data suggest that behavioral and other symptoms, such as con- 
ceptual, perceptual, and emotional difficulties, can be helped in school, 
if teachers study and make an effort to recognize them. These symptoms 
are listed and explained. 



LB1131 STUDENT ADJUSTMENT— SCHOLASTIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Elliott, Marla H. and Aldan W. Badal. “Achievement and Racial Com- 
position of Schools.” California Journal of Educational Research, v 16. 
n 4, 1965, p 158-166. 

The performances of some 4,700 5th graders in reading, mathematics, 
and writing were measured and related to the racial composition of 
schools. The authors found that reading performance was not related 
to the racial composition, but that higher scores in math tended to be 
made in schools with lower percentages of Negroes. 



Gr66n, Rob6rt L. and William W. Farquhar. “Negro Academic Motiva- 
tion and Scholastic Achievement.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
V 56, n 5, October 1965, p 241-243. 

Negro and white high school students, selected at random from a wide 
range of socioeconomic environments, were tested for verbal aptitude, 
academic achievement, and academic motivation. With the exception 
of Negro males, all studeiits showed significant correlations between 
verbal aptitude and academic achievement. 



JonGS, Johnny L. “Assessing the Academic Achievement of Negro Stu- 
dents.” The Clearing House, v 39, n 2, October 19G4, p 108-112. 

The author notes that academic achievement of Negro students on 
standardized tests is usually poorer than that of non-Negro students, 
and that these tests serve as the major basis for placement in schools 
and for admission to colleges. He offers several approaches to solve 
this problem. 



Mackler, Bernard, Thelma P. Catalano, and Dana W. Holman. The 

'Successful Urban Slum Child: A Psychological Study of Personality and 
Academic Success in Deprived Children. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1965, mimeo. 

This study compares successful elementary school pupils from low- 
income households in the depressed neighborhood of an urban area with 



average or failing pupiU from the same setting. Its major purpose is to 
document different patterns of personal and social development and to 
relate these patterns to scholastic performanre among poor children. 
The authors examine the pupil’s own desires to do well academicallyi 
and the ways in which he wishes to relate these desires to interpersonal 
relations. 



Mills, Hoten D* ‘‘Identifying Factors in the Adjustment of Children 
Entering First Grade.” Educational Research Bulletin, January 1965, 
p 19-20. 

Twenty*fivc per cent of the best and least adjusted Ist-grade pupils 
were selected by teachers from two elementary schools (one was in a 
depressed area) to detennine identifying factors in the adjustment of 
children entering this grade. Chi-square tests showed that their adjust- 
ment was related to kindergarten attendance, family size, sex, CA, MA, 
and a reading readiness test 

Rolcik, John W. ‘‘Scholastic Achievement of Teenagers and Parental 
Attitudes Toward and Interest in Schoolwork.” Family Life Coordinator, 
V 14, n 4, 1965, p 158-160. 

The author examines the relationship between parents and their teen- 
agers’ interests in schoolwork and their grades. Questionnaires were 
administered to 10,000 junior and senior high school students over a 
three-year period. A significant relationship was found between scho* 
las tic achievement and parental interest in a “happy, complete” home. 



LB1134 LEARNING DISABILITY 

GroiborS, EoHh H. “Learning Disabilities and Remediation in Disadvan- 
taged Children.” Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 5, 1965, p 413- 
425. 

This article reviews the research on factors associated with learning 
disabilities and remediation among disadvantaged children. Such factors 
include: intelligence, school achievement, reading retardation, linguistics 
and language patterns, perception, conception, cognition, vocabulary, 
and the cumulative eflfects of social and cultural background. The 
author also diKusses the research of programs and experiments on 
remediation, the development of a theoretical system within which re- 
search on remediation is examined, and the role of teachers. 



LB1135 EDUCAriONAL PSYCHOLOGY— ADOLESCENCE 

Coleman, James S. Adolescents and the Schools, New York: Basic 
Books, 1965. 

The euays in this book examine some problems that beset secondary 
education. The author briefly surveys the tortuous path that secondary 
education has followed in the United States. He examines constraints, 
pressures, and demands on adolescents, and examines the manner in 
which adolescent subcultures vary from school to school. The role 
athletics plays for adolescents, for schools, and for communities is ex- 
plored. An assessment is made of the current state of the American 
economy as it relates to education. The author asks, “What should 
adolescents learn in order to be able to subsist in modem society?” 
“How can education be so organized that they do learn this?” 

Stinchcombe, Arthur L, Rebellion in a High School. Chicago: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1965. 

The author examines three factors which he feels relate to adolescent 
rebellion in an American high school. These are: (1) social-'the degree 
of articulation between the high school curriculum and the labor mar- 
ket; (2) cultural-'the degree to which the student is willing to accept 
the concept of “adolescent inferiority”; and (3) psychological— the ex- 
posure to failure of a student with deeply internalized succeitt norms. 



LB1140 EDUCATION--PRESCHOOLr~NURSERY 
SCHOOLS 



DMitsch, Martin. “What We’ve Learned About Disadvaataged Children ” 
Nation’s SehooU, v 75, n 4, April 1965, p 50-51. 

The author recoaunends ttepa to be taken in itardng a pretchotd pro> 
gram for disadvantaged children. He briefly diicusiet the role parents 
should play in it, and the way to find childrra who need hdp roost. 



Douglas, J. W. B. and J. M. ItoM. “The Later Educational Progress and 
Enevotiemid Adjustment of Children Who Went to Nursery Schools or 
Classes.’’ Journal of Educational Rtsaareh, v 7, n 1, 1964, p 73-80. 

Eight-yearK}ld children who attended local nursery school or datses at 
age four scored slightly hii^iar in tests of ability and school performance 
than children who did not attend nursery schodL The authors found, 
however, that nursery school attendance does not guarantee better than 
average behavicur, or emotional adjustment, (»r less delinquency in Ufe. 



Goldsmith, Comsiia. “Develoinncnts in Preschool Education and Impli- 
cations for Philosophy and Practice in Day Care.’* Joumd of Jawisb 
Communal Sarvict, v 42, n 2, 1965, p 192—197. 

The author discusses the importance in the early years of childhood of 
preventive efforts, such as those undertaken by inject Head Start. She 
is concerned that programs may tend to segregate impoverished children 
from their more fortunate peers and suggests means for overcoming this 
disadvantage. 



Gray, Susan W. and Rupart A. Klaus. “An Experimental Preschool Pro- 
gram for Culturally Deprived Children.’’ Child Daoalopmantt v 36, n 4, 
1965, p 887-898. 

Through intensive summer '.vork and weekly home visits, an attempt wu 
made to offset retardation commonly observed in the schooHng of young 
children by developing attitudes and aptitudes conducive to school 
achievement. Tests of intelligence imd language shewed significant gains 
among these children prior to the opening of school. 



Harms, T. “Including Parents in the Nursery Program Is Basic.” 
Young Children, v 20, n 2, November 1964, p 70-75. 

The author discusses the neceuity of including parents in a nursery 
program to that the young child’s life may remain a unit in which aU 
parts function harmoniously. He maintains that the parent should not 
be treated as an isolated in^vidual by the school. Activities are described 
in which parents are encoursiged to participate (such as an open house 
in which they learn about play materials, and the educational program 
and its philosophy). Parents are encouraged to observe and participate 
during the course of school day. The author discusses cooperatives and 
focuses on the education of the parent. 



“How Districts Should Start Preschool Programs.” Nation’s Schools, v 75, 
n 4, April 1965, p 49-56. 

Three authorities share their experiences in developing preschool pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged child in public schools. Their articles are: 
“What We’ve Learned About Disadvantaged Children,” by Martin 
Deutsch; “How to Start a Preschool Program Without Waiting,” by 
Allan S. Hartman; and “These Mistakes Gan Weaken Preschool Pro- 
grams,” by Gene G. Fusco. 



IRCD Bulletin, v 1, n 2, March 1965. New York: Project Beacon, Grad- 
uate School of Education, Yeshiva University. 

This leaflet contains a selected bibliography of preschool programs for 
socially disadvantaged children. 



K«rd(tx>ff) R, K, “Race and Social Clast as Opportunities for Early 
Education." 7o«af ChUirtn, v 20, n 6, September 1065, 

p 357-362. 

TJe author considen the quantity and quality of "direct teaching" 
about social-class differences which a nursery school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades should sponsor. He asks whether the compensatory pro- 
grams provided for one social class alone create a dichotomized system 
childhood education in America (preichooli for middle«claii 
children venus cultural-transfusion-station prcKhools for poor children). 



U^hlk, Margartt "Saturday School for Mothen and Preschoolers: 
Washington, D.C." Tht National Eltmtntaty Principal, v 44. n 2. Novem- 
ber-December 1964, p 29-31. 

This article describes a two-hour Saturday morning program for pre- 
school children and their mothen. The Saturday school is staffed by 
volunteer nursery and elementary school teaclien and by an adminis- 
trator and a social worker. It proposes to help mothers of young children 
to develop a better undeatanding of those aspects of child behavior 
which ^ concern and puzzle them.” The program attempts to prepare 
the children for the beginnings of formal education. Emphasis is placed 
on ^e development of acceptable social relationships, good work habits, 
an interest in books and in reading, visual and auditory discrimination, 
and a growing awarenen of the world. Parents and children work to- 
gether on SOTie occasions, but separately at other times. 



Xavlw, Sister- “Teachers® Reactions to Project Head Start." Cath- 
olic School Journal, v 65, n 8, October 1965, p 41-43. 

The author discusses Head Start programs which were generally under 
the direction of local counties and school boards. A number of these 
programs were held m Catholic schools and -aught by qualified sisters 
of various religious orden. These schools had to insure that there would 
be no religious instruction or wonhip, and no books or materials with 
rchgioiu content in the program. The author describes the reactions of 
these sisters to the Head Start project. 



MiliictMmp, Dorothy A. “Preschool Development and Mental Health." 
Bulletin, Institute of Child Study, v 26, n 3 and 4, 1964-65, p 2-7. 

The author reviews several approaches to an understanding of child 
development, elaborating the mental health approach of Blatz, et al. 
She outlines longitudinal preschool studies being carried out at the 
institute. 



Phelps, D. W. “Parent Perceptions of Cooperative Nursery School Eve- 
ning Meetings: Implications for Professional Education.” Adult Leader- 
ship, V 14, n 3, September 1965, p 87-88. 

The present report is part of a larger investigation which dealt with 
parents’ perception of their cooperative nursery school teachers’ behavior 
in the classroom. This study involves two nursery schools in Berkeley, 
California, that provide play and social activity for preschool children 
and that also work with adults to increase their proficiency as parents 
and their knowledge of child growth and behavior. The study was under- 
taken to determine parents’ perceptions of the evening meetings in which 
a variety of adult-centered activities were discussed. Forty-one mothers 
and 12 fathers were interviewed. Over half of the participants expressed 
dissatisfaction: most of these believed that the teacher neither planned 
a spedfic agenda, nor supplied more than token direction in the meet- 
ings. They also felt that the school meetings were dull and contributed 
little to their Knowledge nor to questions about child raising. The study 
demonstrated a need for exciting and stimulating adult education. 



"Preschool Progr2m." Saturday Review, v 48, December 18, 1965, p 58- 

62 -t- 

This issue includes three articles on Head Start: “Head Start to Where?” 
by Fred M. Hechinger, which describes the concept, the program, and 



Kmc of iu offccUj “Head Start in West Virginia,” by Bill Francoii; 
and 'Head Stan in Suburbia,” by JiU Nogy, about a program in middlc- 
cla«, 99 per cent white, suburban town of Yorktown, New York. 



SrnWensky, Sarah- “Promotion of Frefchool, Culturally Deprived Chil* 
dren Through Dramatic Play’." Presented at the 42nd annual meeting 
of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, New York, 1965. 

The objwtivc of this study was to develop the cognitive abilities and 
basic information skills of culturally deprived preschool children, and to 
modify their attitudes through “dramatic play.” “Dramatic play” is 
** children’s play in which a minimum of tvfo 

children participate, spontaneously acting out a theme drawn from their 
own experience, without formal organization by an adult. Observations 
wtre made by five field workers in 36 kindergarten classes in which 
children ranged from three to six years of age. Eighteen of the classes 
were composed of children of upper- and middle-sociocultural European 
background, and the other classes were composed cf children from a 
low-sociocu!tural Middle^ Eastern background. Differences between the 
tw^ groups were found in character and context of play and linguistic 
ability. This study was conducted at the Szold Institute for Child and 
Youth Welfare, Jerusalem, Israel. 



Spodok, Bernard. “Poverty, Eduertion, and the Young Child.” Educa- 
tion Leadership, v 22, n 8, May 1065, p 593-603. 

The author discusses the development of preprimary educational pro- 
grams for children of poverty. He comments on the justification of these 
preschool programs by presenting resesurch and evidence from Piaget, 
Hunt- Almy and Bloom, Dcutsch, Hess, etc. He concludes with a dis-^ 
cussk .1 of some of the present preschool programs in operation in Balti- 
more and New York. 



Wolff, Max and Annie Stein. Factors Influencing the Recruitment of 
Children Into the Head Start Program. Yeshiva University, Ferkauf 
Graduate School of Education, summer 1965. 

This study was undertaken to examine some of the facton that influence 
parenU to enroll their children in the Head Start Program. The three 
centen that had the best recruitment record and three that had the 
recruitment record were selected. Two hundred and forty-four 
families (half were Head Start and half non-Head Start) were asked 
how they heard about the program and why they decided to send or not 
to send their children. Findings indicate that while there is similarity 
between Head Start and non-Head Start children’s families, the non- 
Head Start families have a higher percentage in the $5-7,000 income 
bracket, and a lower percentage in the $3-5,000 income bracket than 
the Head Start families. Non-Head Start families tended to have fewer 
children and fewer people on welfare than did Head Start families Non- 
Head Start fathers and mothers had a higher educational background. 
(Mothers in both groups tended to be better educated than fathers.) 
Six^ per cent of the non-Head Start parents interviewed had not sent 
their children to Head Start simply because they had never heard of it 
or had heard too late to register their children. 



Wolman, Thelma G«. *‘A Preschool Program for Disadvantaged Children 
-The New Rochelle Story.” Young Children, v 21, n 2, November 1965, 
p 98-111. 

A description of the pilot preschool program set up by the New Rochelle 
Community Action Committee for poor V /2 and 4J4 year-old children. 
The author describes in detail pupil selection, transportation, staff, com- 
munity relations, the parent- school program, classroom content and cur- 
riculum development. A 45-item bibliography is included. 



LB1141 KINDERGARTEN 



Beardf Virginia. “Mathematics in Kindergarten.” Education, v 85, n 7. 
March 1965, p 439-441. 



An expended kindcrgurtcn tcuchcr suggesU intcrciting and effective 
wayi of prcicnting mathematici to children of kindergarten age. 



MargOllrif Edythtt “Who Leads the Kindergarten Subculture?” Eiuca^^ 
tionnl Horhons^ v 43, n 3, spring 1965, p 88-*92. 

The author examines kindergarten classroom culture in order to under- 
stand the complexities of the teacher i task. 



York State Unlvar^ty. Rgsiarch Studits on KindirgarUn Educa^ 
tion. Albany, N.Y.; New York State Education Department, 1964. 

ThuJ annotated bibliography of research studies on kindergarten educa- 
tion made between 1923 and 1964 is divided into four sections: (1) 
values in kindergarten education (adjustment, achievement, etc.), (2) 
entrance age, (3) the implications of loginning reading for kindergarten 
educators, and (4) research on intellectual development and learning. 



Olson, Jamas L and Richard G. Larson. “Culturally Deprived Kinder- 
garten Children.” Educational Ltadtrshipy v 22, n 8, May 1965, p 553- 
558. 

This article describes the curriculum structure and implementation of a 
project m Racine, Wisconsin, representing one approach to the culturally 
deprived kindergarten child. The authors base subject selection and cur- 
riculum development on dimensions of cultural deprivation which they 
define as having the most notable effects on school children. These arc: 
language development, self-concept, social skills, and cultural (UfTercnccs. 



Robinson, Helen F. end Bernard Spodek. New Directions in the Kinder- 
garten. Nttw York: Teachers College Press, 1965. 

This book considers new directions in kindergarten practices that must 
be taken to provide appropriate programs for today’s children. The 
authors show that (1) fivc-ycar-old children’s need for concrete, manip- 
ulative experiences and for self-involvement in dramatic play can bring 
learning with everyday experiences; (2) experiences with people, events, 
and materiaJs in their immediate environment can cause significant lan- 
guage and concept development for children; and (3) certain kinds of 
direct teaching-learning experiences (when kept in careful balance with 
other kinds of experiences) can be fruitful and appealing to children. 
The authors discuss units of study and concept in such areas as geog- 
raphy, history, economics, science, mathematics, and social science. They 
also examine the role of the teacher. 



LB1537 EDUCATION— PRIMARY-— SEATWORK 

Lazarus, Phoebe W. and Harriet Carlin. “Gutting: A Kinesthetic Tool 
for Learning.” Exceptional Children^ v 31, n 7, 1965, p 361—364. 

The authors suggest that the experience of cutting contributes to cyc- 
hand coordination, visual perception, and spatial meanings. The use of 
scissors is recommended “as a tool, a motivating device, an aid to reten- 
tion, a tracking tool, and a means to provide visible and tactile answers.” 
The authors give steps for teaching beginners to cut. 

Torrance, Ellis Paul. Rewarding Creative Behavior: Experiments in Class^ 
room Creativity. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

The purpose of the studies described in this volume is to formulate, 
develop, and test principles for (1) creating an environment that places 
a high value on creativity; (2) guiding the evaluative behavior of 
teachers, counselors and administrators; and (3) helping children to 
evaluate and think creatively. The book shows educators why they 
should be concerned about encouraging creative behavior and achieve- 
ment, outlines a strategy for investigating problems related to the re- 
wards of creative behavior, and describes basic problems of measuring 
creative behavior. The studies are grouped in three sets which discuss: 



(1) the ways in which the immediate environment can reward creative 
t^^vior; (2) the evaluative behavior of the classroom teacher; and 
(3) attempts to help children place more value on their own ideas. 
The appendix includes descriptions of the instruments used for meas- 
uring the kinds of performances studied and a collection of ideas for 
developing creative thinking abilities through the language arts. 



LB1555 EDUCATION— ELEMENTARY 

Holt, John. How Children Fail. New York: Delta Books, 1965. 

In the form of a i umber of memos, this book presents the author’s expe- 
riences, over a three-year period, of teaching in and observing the 
method of elite midwest private schools. The memos have been arranged 
under four topics: “Strategy,” “Fear and Failure,” “Real Learning,” 
and “How Schools Fail.” The author is concerned not only with the 
penalties for failure in a success-oriented culture, but also with the 
failure of students to develop more than a fractional part of thrir 
learning capacit>% 



LB1570 EDUCATION— CURRICULA— ELEMENTARY 

Fields, Ralph, John W. Mastin, and James F. Walsh. “Educational 

Programs.” Review of Educational Research^ v 35, n 4, 1965, p 292-303. 

This article discusses the persistence of curriculum development, and 
the general nature of unrest In education. It gives evidence that experi- 
mentation and research claim too much attention on the part of instruc- 
tional leaders. 



LB1573 READING— ELEMENTARY 

Bliesmer, Emery P. and Betty H. Yarborough. “A Comparison of Ten 
Different Beginning Reading Programs in First Grade.” Phi Delta 
Kappan^ v 46, n 10, June 1965, p 500—504. 

This article describes the attempt of one Virginia school division to 
determine the relative effectiveness of each of ten different approaches 
or programs for the teaching of beginning reading. The study involved 
596 pupils from 20 classrooms in four of the 20 elementary schools in 
a suburban Virginia city. The examined programs included : the “A B G, 
Betts Basic Readers” (1963, American Book Corporation), the “Phonetic 
Keys to Reading” (1963, Economy Comp.), the “Ginn Basic Readers, 
revised” (1959, Ginn), the “Reading for Meaning Scries, third ed.” 
(1963, Houghton Mifflin), “Basic Reading” (1963, J. B. Llppincott), 
“Programmed Reading” (1963, Webster Division: McGraw-Hill), “The 
New Basic Readers” (1962, Scott Foresman), and “Structural Reading 
Series” (1963, L. W. Singer). Two other approaches involved the use 
of many different books but no specific set of commercially prepared 
books or materials, and an individualized approach supplemented with 
“Reading Laboratory One (A)” and “Reading Laboratory One: Word 
Games,” by Science Research Associates. 



Johnson, Alice end Laura M. Carrithem. “Gan an Individualized Read- 
ing Program Be Practiced in First Grade?” Educational Horizons^ v 43, 
n 2, winter 1964, p 55-62. 

Most current reports about the individualized reading program discuss 
its use above the first grade. This experiment, carried out with Ist-grade 
children at the Good Hope School in Glendale, Wisconsin, focuses on the 
question of whether first graders can begin immediately on a program 
of self-selection or whether they first need a common basic vocabulary. 

Jones, Kenneth J. “Colour as an Aid to Visual Perception in Early 
Reading.” British Journal of Educational Psychology^ v 35, n 1, 1965, 
p 21-27. 



T 
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Thu ftrticic dcvcribct the retulti of nn invcstij(iktion of the vjilue of color 
** *n *id to the viiu»l di»criinin*tion of wordi *nd letten. Nursery 
Kh^ children were given n pair of matching teiti, both in color and 
in Uack and white. The itudenU Kored much higher on the colored 
version and alto preferred it. There wire no significant sex differences. 



j RoMnst^ H. Al«n. Rtctnt Duothpmtnts in Rtading. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, v 27, n 95, 1965. 

I TWi volu^ p^ntj the proceeding! of the 28th Annual Conference on 
Heading. The Conference examined the lignificaut role reading play! in 
our s^ety. Recent development! in material! and procedure! were ex- 
plorcd and palliated, with particular emphaiii on the rolei of linguii- 
Uc! in reading m!truction, and in reading in the content area!. The 
I aum^ alio traces Ac development of effective and flexible readers, 
Md he concludes with a review of the present status and a look into 
me future of reading instruction. The last chapter cites noteworthy 
books, pumishra since the 1964 reading conference, for ciementary, 
junior, semor high school, and junior college students. 



more likely to be affiliated than working-class children, the difference 
was not great. There was, however, a significantly larger number of 
middle-class children holding office. 



J* cc ai. I tii Atntrican High ucftvoi oiua^ni. i 
Pa : Project TALENT Office, University of Pittsburgh, 1964 







This volume presents documented, dewiled information about the Amer- 
ican high school student of 1960. Findings were derived from a two- 
battery of tesU and questions administered to 
440,000 studenU in the 9th through 12th grades in 1,353 public, 
private, and parochial schools throughout the United States. The authors 
found that (1) there were so many differences in ability within grades 
compwed to differences between grades, that staffs should encourage 
individualized instruction to the maximum possible extent; (2) average 
students did not gain sufficient experience in problem solving; and (3) 
the actu^ achievement of 12th graders reflected their ability level more 
realistically than did the expectations of their parenU and friends. 



Rodgers, Edwin R. Johnny's Rtading Skills. St. 
Johnny Reads, Inc., l965. 



Petersburg, Florida: 



A rcf»ence book for teachers, students, parenU, and others interested 
m reading development and improvement. 



Warn, Catharine and Toni S. GouM. Children Discover Reading: An 
Introduction to Structural Reading. New York: Random House, 1965. 

The authors describe a new method which has been tested and is being 
I used to teach reading to young children, including those from disad- 
i vant^ed backgrounds, and also to older children who have special 
reading problems. 



LB1585 SCIENCE— ELEMENTARY 

f 

' tlr®**?*!' MacDougall. A Comparison of Thret 

, Mttho^ of Teaching Elemtntary School Science Involving Programmed 
Learning. Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virignia, 1965. 

These are the results of a four-year investigation into the efficacy of 
j programming techniques to elementary •level science teaching, 

i The study examined two major questions: (1) Is programmed learning 
within the context of modern elementary curriculum theory? (2) If so, 
which of these approaches might be more effective? Three methods of 
programmed learning were compared at the 4th-gradc level: (1) pro- 
^^med science materials with student performance in the laboratory, 
(2) programmed science materials with students reading about labora- 
activities, and (3) a textbook format with teacher demonstrations 
of laTOratory activities. The authors found that programmed science 
ej^nence, coupled with student-performed experiments, may be a valu- 
able adjunct to modern elementary school science programs. However, 
the study did not demonstrate that this approach is superior to conven- 
j tional teaching methods. 



LB1607 HIGH SCHOOLS— UNITED STATES 

^eumler, Walter L. “The Correlates of Formal Particip:nion Among 
High School Students.** Sociological Inquiry^ v 35, n 6, spring 1965 
p 235—240. * 

This paper examines the voluntary associations among high school stu- 
dents. It focuses on (1) the extent to which middle- and working-class 
adolescents are affiliated with and involved in formal organizations, (2) 
whether this affiliation is a family characteristic, and (3) whether child- 
hood involvement with an association is related to subsequent adolescent 
membership in formal groups. The author examined 105 high school 
students in Nebraska. He found that, while middle-class children were 



Friadenbtrg, Edgar Z. Coming of Age in America: Growth and Acquies^ 
cehce. New York: Random House, 1965. 

This is a critical analysis and interpretation of the impact of an “cquali- 
Unan culture on the nation’s youth. It studies American adolescence 
in the context of the high school. Data were collected from interviews 
and observations of high school students. 



Glatthom, Allan A. and Carl J. Manona. “The 9-10 School: A Novelty 
or a Better Answer?’’ Educational Leadership, v 23, n 4, 1965. 

This article explores the idea of the freshman-sophomore intermediate 
high school, examines the manner in which the *‘9-10 school’* meets some 
specie needs of the teenager, makes a critical appraisal of its advantages 
and disadvantages, and discusses some practical approaches to special 
problems that ensue from the 2-2-2 pattern of secondary school organi- 
zation. 



Hyman, B^ard and Marion L Stephens, |r. “Differencci in Geieral 
Pcrauaiibility to Peer Group Prcsiurc Between Catholic High School and 
Public High School Students.” Journal of Social Psychology, v 66. Part 1. 
June 1965, p 73-78. 

The authors define “general persuasibility” as that personality factor 
that IS responsible for “a person’s readiness to accept social influence 
from others irrespective of what he knows about the communicator or 
what the communicator is advocating.” This study explores the relation- 
ships between the authoritative Catholic school culture and persuasibility 
among Catholic secondary school students; it contrasts these relationships 
with those of public secondary school students. 



Wright, Grace S. Subject Offerings and Enrollments in Public Secondary 
Schools. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Office of Education, 1965. 

This survey of high school subjects was designed to provide information 
concerning (1) the subjects offered in public schools in each of the 50 
states and in the District of Columbia, (2) the number of schools offering 
each^ subject, (3) the number of pupils taking the subjects, (4) the 
relation of the size and type of the school to its subjer offerings, and 
(5) trends in subject enrollments as compared to previous surveys. Data 
were obtained from questionnaires mailed to 12,292 secondary schools 
(approximately a 50 per cent sample of schools found in Directory of 
Public Secondary-Day Schools). 



LB1619.S4 HIGH SCHOOLS— SAN FRANCISCO 

Krauss, Irving. “Sources of Educational Aspirations Among Working- 
Class Youth.” American Sociological Review, v 29, n 6, December 1964. 





These dmU on 387 working-clius nnd 267 middle^lmi high school 
seniors in the Sim Francisco Bay area were obtained through a precoded 
questionnaire which probed the purees of educational aspirations among 
working-class youngsters, concentrating on five areas: (1) dUcrepant 
situations in the family of educational orientation; (2) the experiences 
of family members and friends; (3) the relative status of the working- 
class far^y; (4) the influence of peers and participation in school cul- 
ture; and (5) the working-class student’s attitudes and middle-class 
values. 



LB1622 MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Akixandar, W. M. and E. L Wflliama« ^'Schools for the Middle School 
Years.” Educational Liaitrshipy v 23, n 3, December 1965, p 217-223. 

The article begins by discussing points of view of scholars and research- 
ers concerning the concept of the middle schools. The authors propose 
and give some guidelines for a model middle school. They present a 
curriculum plan in three phases: (1) learning skills; (2) general studies; 
and (3) personal development. They outline an organization for in- 
struction and emphasize that the basic instructional unit of a middle 
school be the individual. They note that not all students in the middle 
school should be expected to progress at tnc same rate or depth; neither 
should they be expected to be at the same graded level in all studies. 



Murphy, Judith* Middle Schools. New York Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, 1965. 

The individual schools examined vary in their implementation of the 
‘’middle school” concept; some follow the middle school pattern of 
grades from five to six to eight; some include grade nine in this scheme; 
and some follow other patterns such as grades 7-8 or the traditional 
7-8-9. 



National Education Association. Elementary'^ chool Organization. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Education Association Research Division, Re- 
search Memo 22, September 1965. 

This memo discusses vertical organization, the plan by which pupils 
move upward in the elementary schools. Topics discussed include the 
number of school yerrs covered by the elementary school, innovations 
such as non-grading, the dual progress plan, multigrading, and the 
nuddle schools. It also examines the extent to which kindergartens and 
nursery schools are maintained as part of the public school system. 



National Education Association. Middle Schools. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, Educational Research Service Circular, 
no. 3, 1965. 

An examination of middle school plans in 20 school systems throughout 
the country. Includes descriptions of school plants and grouping prac- 
tices, and discusses the advantages of middle school organization. 



“The Nation’s School of the Month.” Nation^s Schools^ v 76, n 5, 1965, 
p 61-67. 

This article describes a middle school in Barrington, Illinois, which 
houses grades six to eight. It describes the physical aspects of the school 
in detail and discusses middle school curriculum, teachers, and adminis- 
trative activities. The design of building is illustrated. 



LB1623 JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

Hull, J. H. “Are Junior High Schools the Answer?” Educational Leader 
ship, V 23, n 3, December 1965, p 213—216. 



Hie author comments, “The junior high school is one of America’s 
educational blunders.” He presents arguments about the concept of 
junior high schools and points to their weaknesios and disadvantages. 



LB1715 TEACHERS— TRAINING-^UNITED STATES 

CwrlwrlfM, WIlHmm H* “The Teacher in 2065.” Teachets College Record^ 
V 66, n 4, January 1965, p 295-304. 

This article considers some changes that may take place in the teaching 
profesrion by the year 2065. The author concentrates on the preparation 
of teachers, their tools, and the milieu in which they carry out their 
responsibilities. 



Chandlar, B« J. “Institute for Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth.” Phi 
Delta Kapf^auy v 47, n 2, October 1965, p 77-78. 

ITic author describes a seven-week Institute of Advanced Study for 
teachers, principals, and supervisors of disadvantaged youth, conducted 
at Northwestern University. The program was designed with the follow- 
ing objectives in mind: (1) to increase the participants’ ability to develop 
each pupil’s own sense of his worth or potential; (2) to encourage a 
spirit of not admitting hopeless situations; (3) to enhance pedagogical 
skills; and (4) to increase understanding of formal and informal com- 
munity organizations and of the resources available to teachers and 
admini^^^tors* 



Correa, H. “Quantity Versus Quality in Teacher Education.” Compara- 
live Education ReoieWy October 1964, p 141—145. 

The author analyzes the conditions under which the cost of more quali- 
fied teachers docs not justify the additional expenditures required to 
provide them. 

Downing, Gertruda L et al. The Preparation of Teachers for Schools in 
Culturally Deprived Neighborhoods. Flushing, New York: Queens College, 
1965. 

Problems for beginning school teachen in depressed-area junior high 
schools arc examined. The modifications which would more effectively 
prepare teachers for work in these secondary schools arc discussed. Prob- 
lems arose from teachen’ lack of understanding of lower-class culture, 
from a lack of courses appropriate to the abilities and needs of the 
children, from a lack of individualized instruction, and from the strains 
of functioning under the scliools’ conditions. A school -within-a-school 
was created in which three teachers and a coordinator worked with three 
classes of children for three years with significantly good results. 

Haubrich, Vernon F. “The Culturally Disadvantaged and Teacher Edu- 
cation.” Reading Teacher y v 18, n 6, March 1965, p 499-505. 

The author stresses the importance, in preparing students for teaching 
the disadvantaged, of noting the crucial differences between the former 
immigrant and the present-day in-migrant. Colleges today have a dual 
problem in preparing teachers for service in poorer areas. On the one 
hand, they must prepare teachers for the children. On the other hand, 
teachers who arc themselves ambitious to rise in society do not welcome 
the challenge of teaching in the disadvantaged areas. The sociological, 
anthropological, and political issues which arise in disadvantaged areas 
arc not always understood by teachers. The author presents seven guide- 
lines for establishing effective teacher-education programs for poorer 
areas. 

Mori, TaKaKo. “Structure of Motivations for Becoming a Teacher.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, v 56, n 4, 1965, p 175-183. 

This study was designed to investigate the motivations for becoming a 
teacher and to explore the construction of better instruments for meas- 
uring such motivations. 



LB1715 TEACHERS — ^TRAiNING — UNITED STATES (con’l) 

Two Livci.” NEA Journal, v 34, n 5, 

May 1965, p 12-14, 

Tl^ article detcribes the five-year teacher intern program at Central 
Michigan Univemty. After two yean in a liberal arli curriculum, ,tu- 

thTv •“ *“*dente. For one lemeiter 

xi, . rwcivmg half the lalary of beginning 

tcachen. They live m the diitnct, obierve clanei, do clerical work, work 
wi^ individuaU or imall groupi, and attend PTA meeting! and other 
f^ool and coi^unity function*. The next semester they continue courses 
at *e univenity in their major or minor field. During their next phue 
in the schOTls, students are known as "teacher associates,” receiving 80 
^ cent of a bepnnmg teacher’s salary and performing aU the functions 
^a regular teacher, but with a reduced load and still under supervision, 
lliey must work in two different districts which will provide contrasting 
<^nencei. The author believes this early experience is good because 
It you find out then that you can’t stand kids aU day, it’s not too late 
to prepare for some other work.” 



they created, and the institutional context in which they taught. The 
intermediate grades mathematical teaching tasks, and the elementary 
grades teaching tasks in reading, were administered to beginning teachers 
m grades 1-6 in 1961, 1962> and 1963. The author found that both the 
success of a teacher and the way in which teacher performance changes 
m early years of teaching experience depend on the type of institutional 
context in which the teacher finds himself. 



Tusk. Shlritv and Benjamin Wright 'The Influence of a Teacher 
Model on Self-Conception During Teacher Training and Experience.” 
Proceedings of the 73rd annual convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1965, p 297-298. 

A total of 85 women were rated and compared as "demanding” or 
^ un emanding teachers. Ratings were done at three intervals: early 
m practice teaching, at the end of training, and after six or nine months 
oJ teaching. With experience, the demanding teachers felt significantly 
more demanding. In contrast, the undemanding teacher felt less inspir- 
ing, meaner, and more demanding, increasing with experience. 



RiMSman, Frank. "Teachers of the Poor: A Five Point Plan,” in 
Hunnicutt, ed.. Urban Education and Cultural Deprivation. Syracuse, 
New York: Syracuse University of Education, 1964. 

Wessman outlines a five-point plan for informing both preser\-ice and 
inservice teachers about the strengths of low-income culture. He dis- 
cu«es: (1) means of building teacher respect for disadvantaged children 
and their families; (2) needed laboratory experiences for teachers with 
the iwadvantaged children and their families (emerging programs arc 
do’s and don’ts in teaching educationally deprived 
children; (4) the teaching technology appropriate for low-income young- 
include: the "organics” approach of Sylvia Ashton-Wamer, 
the Montessori system, various game techniques, Senesch’s techniques for 
teaching economics to first and second graders, and Scope— & new maga- 
ane for teaching poor children published by Scholastic Magazine) ; and 
(S) a vanety of effective teacher styles and how these may be developed 
through integrating other parts of the plan. 

RMIn, Ha^ N., ed. 'Teaching and Teacher Education for Urban Dis- 
ige^'^p^issfise” * ' °f Teacher Education, v 16, n 2, June 

3?™- ‘•'O''* articles written by 22 teachers and 

adnunistrators describing their work in the inner-city schools. The issue 
also includes comments on the articles by Browneil and Schueler. who 
cducation"^^^**^'* implications for pre- sjnd inservice teacher 



Stenjdler, CeHa B. "Aspects of Piaget’s Theory That Have Implication 
p of Teacher Education, v 16, n 3, 196S 

This Mtide reviews some of Piaget’s concepts of intelligence, propertie 
of logical thought, and stages in the development of logical thinkin, 
that are relevant to the problems of teacher education. 



Tracey, William R. “Needed: A Career Management System for Teachers.” 
The American School Board Journal, v 149, n 4, October 1964, p 19-21. 

The author suggests that a rotation policy (systematic changes in teacher 
assignments) under a carefully planned and controlled career-manage- 
ment system will result in higher teacher morale, more creative ap- 
proaches to teaching, and more effective use of backgrounds and talents 
of the professional staff. 



I“r"*r'o***®*’*’’** Acquisition of Teaching Skills in Elementary 

Schoo^ Settmgs.’^R«Hetm of the School of Edneation, Indiana University, 

The author studied variables of 185 beginning school teachers in 13 
Indiana school systems for work-task performance, the atmosphere which 



Usdan, Michael and Frederick Bertolaet. Development of School-Uni- 
versity Programs for the Preservice Education of Teachers for the Dis- 
advan^ged Through Teacher Education Centers. Washington, D.G.: 
iqIc of Health, Education and Welfare, OflSce of Education, 

This is a description of three task forces, composed of school, college 
and university staff members, which were created to do the initial work 
of developing t.eachcr education programs in selected cities. The task of 
*° desirable behavior characteristics for teach- 

ers of disadvantaged students. The second group was charged with the 
development of curriculum content and experiences that would elicit 
the behavior described by group one. The third group was to establish 
systems of evaluation for the teacher-training program. 



wfdiinvif KUIUI V, 



Disadvantaged 



*.ioc.vi.,c training oi leacners to Work With the 
Reading Teacher, v 18, n 16, March 1965. 



This article discusses the diflSculty of getting competent teachers to accept 
assignments in schools where there is marked deprivation. It finds that 
as a result of ^ese diflSculties, the teachers available for inner-city 
assignments are frequently poorly equipped to meet the exceptional de- 
mands of their classes. Demonstration lessons, faculty study groups, sum- 
mer and midterm institutions are the usual means of attacking these 
problems. T^e author describes plans for specific preservice preparation 
of teachers lor work in inner-city schools. Among the projects described 
IS one in which method classes are conducted in an inner-city school for 
some weeks before practice teaching begins. The student then works in 
that school or m one with similar problems. He is introduced to life in 
the school and community under professional guidance before beginning 
the teacher experience. The author proposes a year or two of such intern- 
ship in inner-city schools as part of the inservice program. 



Wedterg, Desmond P. and Clarice Y. Kel'y, eds. Teacher Education and 
Media— 1964: A Selective Annotated Bibliography. Washington, D.G.: 
American Association for Teacher Education, 1964. 

This^ publication lists articles, books, and research reports on projected 
media, recorded materials, television, instructional systems, basic texts 
and references in the area of audiovisual education, educational media 
guides, directories and bibliographies, references pertinent to current 
teacher preparation, and curriculum revision. It also includes a directory 
of organizations disseminating information on educational media and 
teacher education. 



VIJIght, Benjamin and Shirley Tuska. “The Effects of Institutions on 
Ghrmges in Self-Gonception During Teacher Training and Experience.” 
Proceedings of the 73rd annual convention of the American Psycholoeical 
Association, 1965, p 299-300. 



One hundred and fifty-four women in univeriity and college teacher 
training programs and 56 in teachers colleges rated themselves on 18 
teaching behaviors --early in practice, at the end of training, and after 
six to nine months of teaching. Both groups rated themselves as becom- 
ing meaner and more demanding with experience. University women felt 
less inspired and less sympathetic as teachers than they had anticipated. 
The authors explore reasons for this. 



LB1725.F5 TEACHERS— TRAINING— FINLAND 

Koskenniemi, Matti, Vaino Heikkinen, and Johannes Alikoski. *The 
Development of Young Elementary School Teachers.” AnnaUs Academiae 
Scientiarum Finnica^^ v 138 (series B), 1965. 

The authors follow 48 male and 24 female Finnish teachers through 
their educational training and their first three years of teaching. Candi- 
dates rejected on entrance examinations for teacher training school were 
compared with successful candidates. The latter differed only slightly 
on ability, but were more often from urban areas and had stronger pro- 
fessional motivation. Their entrance exams did not predict success in 
student teaching. 



LB1725.G7 TEACHERS— TRAINING— GREAT BRITAIN 

Elvin, Lionel. “The Education and Training of Teachers in England.” 
Teachers College Record^ v 66, November 1964, p 153-161. 

The author cites some recommendations for teacher education in England 
and Wales. He gives some history of the English teacher educational 
system and contrasts it with the American system. 



LB1731 TEACHERS— TRAINING— RESEARCH 

Gottlieb, David. “Teaching and Students: The Views of Negro and 
White Teachers.” Sociology of Education, v 37, n 4, summer 1964, p 
345-353. 

The research reported here is concerned with identifying differences and 
similarities in the views of Negro and white elementary school teachers 
toward their work and the students they teach. Fifty-three white and 
36 Negro teachers from six elementary public schools in the Midwest 
were examined. It was found that Negro teachers were more likely to 
come from urban areas, low-income families, and homes without fathers 
and to be younger and less experienced. Negro teachers were more satis- 
fied with current teaching positions and tended to see children as 
“happy,” “energetic,” and “fun loving,” while white teachers were more 
likely to see the same children as “talkative,” “lazy,” and “rebellious.” 
Negro teachers were dissatisfied with large classes, poor equipment, inad- 
equate supplies, and lack of proper curriculum; white teachers empha- 
sized the lack of the ability of students, their poor motivation, discipline 
problems, or their students parents* lack of concern with their children's 
education. 



Nelson, Lois N. “The Effect of Classroom Interaction on Pupil Linguistic 
Performance.** Dissertation Abstracts, v 25, n 3, 1964, p 2-84. 

This study measures the infiuence of teaching style on pupil language 
achievement. The author suggests that teacher leadership styles deviate 
sharply under different approaches to language arts. Although the 
general style of leadership maintained under each pedagogical model 
was predisposed to an indirect or a direct influence, teacher behavior 
varied along a continuum depending on the immediate teacher-pupil 
interaction and the specific objectives for a single lesson. The author*s 
findings conSimed the hypothesis that an indirect teaching style would 
generally produce superior written expression on both qualitative and 
quantitative measures. 



LB1775 TEACHING— PROFESSION 

**NEA and Negro Teacher Displacement Problem.** School and Society, 
V 93, n 2263, October 16, 1965, p 365. 

A talk force of educators was sent by the NEA into 17 states to gather 
information on Negro teachers who had been displaced because of school 
desegregation and integration. The survey was designed to provide the 
data required to cope with the teacher displacement problem. 

Ozmon, Howard A. J. “The Plight of the Negro Teacher.** The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, v 151, n 3, September 1965, p 13—14. 

The author discusses ways in which Negroes are being barred from 
teaching positions in certain school districts. He recommends solutions 
to this problem. 



LB2157.A3 STUDENT TEACHING 

MacDonald, James Bradley et al. A Research Oriented Elementary 
Education Student Teaching Program^ Milwaukee: School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, 1965. 

The author examines the extent to which teachers can be encouraged to 
make decisions through a special student-teaching experience. Sixty-six 
above-average students were selected from the total population of ele- 
mentary education student teachers. They were placed in three groups: 
(1) the experimental, which received a modified program and research 
experience in student teaching; (2) the experimental-control, which re- 
ceived a modified program only; and (3) the control, which experienced 
no modifications in program. Data showed that the experimental and 
the experimental-control groups scored higher than the control group; 
the experimental group was consistently the highest. 

Pope, Lillie and Ruth Crump. “School Dropouts as Assistant Teachers.** 
Young Children, v 21, n 1, 1965, p 12-23. 

The article describes a program in which school dropouts were carefully 
trained and supervised as teacher assistants in a preschool setting. The 
training and use of these subprofessionals was successful. 

Popham, W. James. “Student Teacher*s Classroom Performance and 
Recency of Instructional Methods Course-Work.** Journal of Experimental 
Education, v 34, n 1, 1965, p 85-88. 

Student teachers were observed during the 1963-1964 semester to dis- 
cover the extent to which they were actually using seven instructional 
principles which they had been taught in a previously completed course. 
No significant difference with respect to observed use of instructional 
principles was found between the groups who had been taught instruc- 
tional methods in the preceding spring or in the preceding summer. 

Schooler, Virgil E. “A Survey of the Organization and Administration of 
Student Teaching in Selected Teacher Education Institutions.** Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana University, v 6, n 41, 1965. 

The author surveys the development of practices and procedures in 
teacher training in America. An analysis is based on questionnaires sent 
to administrators of student-teaching programs in selected institutions in 
48 states. 



LB2321 EDUCATION— HIGHER 

Bashaw, W. L. “The Effect of Community Junior Colleges on the Propor- 
tion of the Local Population.** The Journal of Educational Research, 
V 58, n 7, March 1965. 



This re^rt compares the changes in the proportion of local pK>pulatioiii 
that seek post-high school education in areas with newly created public 
^mmumty junior colleges and in areas without public junior colleges. 
Three groups of Florida counties were used in this study: counties that 
had no junior college facilities prior to 1937; counties that had no junior 
College tacilities prior to 1959; and a control group of counties that 
Mve no junior college facilities at the present time. The author found 
that a new public junior college in an area results in a significant in- 
V'® enrollment-population ratios as compared to areas without 
public junior colleges. A new junior college also increases the percentage 
of the population attending senior college by 1.8 per cent 



diicuu citing deficiencies in research and practice, and to examine 
the relationships of educational institutions to larger social and cultural 
environments. Included are a paper by Jack A. Culbertson, which dis- 
cusses the ^emerging science of administration, and a paper on educa- 
tioi^ aJministration by Daniel E. Griffiths. The other papers are: ‘The 
Sociology of Educational Administration,*^ by Burton R. Clark; “The 
Social Psychology of Educational Administration,** by W. W. Charters, 
Jr.; Decision Tools for Education,** by Werner Z. Hirsch; “Cultural 
Factors in the Educational Process,’* by Dorothy Lee; and “The Politics 
of Public Education,*’ by Nicholas A. Masters. 



LB2325 EDUCATION-HIGHER— ADDRESSES, ESSAYS, 



Harris, Seymour Edwin, Kenneth M. Deitch, and Alan Levensohn, edi. 

ChalUngt and Changt in Amtrican Education. Berkdey, California: 
McCutchan Publishing Gorp., 1965. 

This book is primarily concerned with issues of educational policy and 
i^nagrment. The articles, organized under three major headings and 
lo subheadings, deal with government in education, challenges in educa- 
tional planning, and management problems. 



Harris, Seymour EtMn and Alan Levensohn. Education and Public 
Policy. Berkeley, California: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 1965. 

This volume on education and public policy is the third of a scries based 
on seminars given at Harvard. Among its 16 papers are: “Educational 
Planning, by Coombs and Reissman; “College Admissions in Different 
Countnes, by Cowles; and “The Manpower Development and Training 
Act, by Rosen and Dunlop. It also indudes a discussion of womanpower 
and educaUon, and summaries of the discussions at ea.:h seminar. 



LB2805 SCHOOLS — ORGANIZATION AND SUPERVISION 



pitches, De Lars. “The Superintendent’s ExpccUtions of the Negro 
High S<*(^ Principal in Mississippi.” Journal of Experimental Education, 
V 34, n 1, fall 1965, p 73-77. 

M equation of whether the principals of accredited secondary schools 
for Negroes in Mississippi are meeting the expectations of the superin- 
tendents under whom they serve. The criteria are 30 approved practices 
for secondary principals. The author examines 121 Negro principals and 
86 superintendents. He finds that principak (1) do not devote the 
major portion of their to the improvement of instruction; (2) fail 
to delegate responsibilities for managerial duties so that these duties do 
not require the majority of tlueir time; (3) are not using a sufficient 
numt^ of the recommended techniques for community improvement; 
and (4) do not perceive their role and duties as weU as the superin- 
tendent would have them. He also finds that although they confer regu- 
larly, a lack of understanding exists between what the principals see as 
their duties and what the superintendents ^rceive these to be. 



Harpw, Dean. “Bureaucracy in School Systems.** Journal of Economic 
Sociology, V 24, n 3, 1965, p 261-272. 

The author examines the different factors that have contributed to the 
^wth of bureaucracy in school systems. He notes that as the school 
and speciahzed personnel is needed, more organization 
of tehavior through charts and rules is called for. He also discusses low 
motivation problems of personnel stemming from the bureaucratic system. 



Blggy, M. Virginia. “The Role of the Principal.** Educational Horizons^ 
V 43, n 2, winter 1964, p 52—54. 

The author details the principal’s role from his own perspective and 
notes three parallel and chief responsibilities: (1) to make the climate 
of teaching and learning pleasant, rewarding, and free from tension; (2) 
to carry out^ the policies^ of the school system for the maximum benefit 
of children in the district; and (3) to be the administrative and in- 
structional leader of the school. 



prison, Richard et al. Seminar on Change Processes m the Public 
ocAoo/r. Eugene, Oregon: Center for the Advanced Study of Educa- 
tional Administration, University of Oregon, 1965. 

T^is IS a report of a seminar concerned with the enhancement of school 
omcials understanding of the planned change processes and with the 
enhancement of their skills in carrying out planned change. School offi- 
cials and social scientists met in small groups to discuss specific change 
problems that tliey had encountered. Papers prepared for the seminar 
and other contributors include: “Barriers to Change in Public Schools,” 
by Richard O. Carlson; “Planned Change in Formal Organizations: 
pe School System,” by Art Gallaher, Jr.; “What Arc Innovators Like,” 
by Everett M. Rogers; and “The Place of Research in Planned Change.” 
by Ronald J. Pellegrin. ’ 



tenter for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration. Perspec- 
tives on Educational Administration and the Behavioral Sciences. Eugene, 
Oregon: University of Oregon, 1965. 

The papers in this volume were presented at a conference which pro- 
posed to evaluate administration as an area of academic interest, to 



7^*'*' Loveridge. The Management of Educa- 
tion: A Guide for Teachers to the Problems in New and Developing 
Systems. New York: F. A. Praeger, 1965. 



T^s IS an ex^ination of the control, administration, and hnancing of 
education. It is designed to give the dedicated teacher some ideas of the 
labyrinth in which the educational administrator works and sometimes 
flounders. The need for such an understanding is increasing because the 
acceleration of educational development, the current emphasis on plan- 
mng, and the shortage of experienced administrators is causing early 
transfer of personnel from teaching to administration. 



Mankcn, John Robert. “The Elementary Principal’s Role in Discipline.” 
Dissertation Abstracts, v 25, n 3, 1954. 

Data from^ 150 principals of public elementary schools in California indi- 
cate the kinds of discipline a principal must be prepared to handle. The 
author evaluates the amount of time devoted to the improvement of 
pupil conduct; current disciplinary methods; and the amount of support 
principals receive from their superiors, staff members, and parents in 
matters of discipline. 



Miller, Van. The Public Administration of American School Systems. 

New York: Macmillan, 1965. 

The author pves (1) a brief survey of the aims, functions, and con- 
cerns of public schools; (2) a consideration of the governance of public 
^ucation decision making and its execution by school administrations; 
(3) guidelines for the beginning administrator; and (4) a discussion of 
what administration is and the relationship between authority and rt- 
spomibility, followed by a presentation of the results of studies on 
staffing and staff organization. 



Wynn, Richard. Organization of Public Schools, Washington^ D.C.: The 
Center for Applied Research in Education, Inc., 1964. 

A concise description of the organization of public schools in the United 
Stotes. The four major topics are: (1) organization of the school dis- 
trict; (2) administrative organization and staffing of school systems; 
(3) organization of the attendance units; and (4) trends and issues in 
school organization and staffing. 



LB2825 EDUCATION— FINANCE— UNITED STATES 

Blum, Virgil C. Freedom in Education; Federal Aid for All Children, 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1965. 

The author maintains that the state must insure educational freedom 
and equality for all children, including those who require religious sub- 
jects. He presents factual data and arguments for state aid to children 
in schools teaching religicTi. 



Harrison, Forrest William and Eugene P. McLoone. Profiles in School 
Support: A Decennial Overview, Washington, D.C.; U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1965. 

This study reports inequalities in financial support of public elementary 
and secondary education in the U.S. It presents a statistical comparison 
of three decades of progress in financing schools and an extensive 
analysis of expenditure by the enrollment size of the school system. 



LB2831 SCHOOL-BOARDS 

Binzen, Peter. “How to Pick a School Board.” Saturday Review^ v 48, 
October 16, 1965, p 72-73. 

The author notes that the local school board is in many respects the 
most American of all democratic institutions. He describes the charac- 
teristics of school boards and the manner in which members are selected 
to school boards in many areas. 



Blumberg, L “How to Keep the Public Off the Board’s Back.” School 
Management, v 9, October 1965, p 121-122. 

The author discusses the procedure of the Levittown school board for 
handling parents’ complaints. To implement the boards’ new policy, 
administrators and teachers have developed a set of regulations for the 
registering of public complaints. 



Campbell, Dave. “School Boards Versus Teacher Organizations— Let’s 
Start by Being Honest With Ourselves!” The American School Board 
Journal, v 149, n 4, October 1964, p 65-86. 

The author discusses the confrontation of teacher organizations with 
school boards. He thinks that the school board has offered few positive 
approaches to new problems, and that the members should be more 
aware of the changing role of school boards. He suggests that school 
boards should be willing to make the first step in improving school 
board-teacher relations. 



Exton, Elaine. “Will School Board Autonomy Disappear?” The American 
School Board Journal, v 149, n 6, December 1964, p 64-65 + 

The author disca-^ses the question, “Will the state and local school 
systems in our nation become branches of the U.S. Government or be 
responsible to a federal ministry of education similar to those found in 
some European countries?” 



Exton, Elaine. “How Will the School Boards Meet the Growing Federal 
Challenge to Their Leadership?” The American School Board Journal, 
V 151, n 2, August 1965, p 5-6. 

The author argues that unless the state and local school boards, now 
more seriously challenged than ever before, take the initiative in im- 
proving the quality and efficiency of school programs, this initiative will 
shift, as it already is shifting, to the federal level. 



Exton, Elaine. “Will School Board Members, Like the Indians, Become a 
Vanishing Tribe?” The American School Board Journal, v 151, n 5, 
November 1965. 

The article discusses the vanishing role of leadership and responsibility 
of the local school boards. It suggests that much of the authority is shift- 
ing to federal levels. 



Goldhammer, K. The School Board, New York: Center for Applied 
Research in Education, Inc., 1964. 

The author explores in depth the “unique American invention of the 
school board.” He describes the origin of the American school board and 
its sources of authority, and he defines the manner in which informal 
and legal roles of the board members relate to the school organization. 
He also deals with the manner in which school boards conduct their 
business, and describes the school board member and the future of the 
school board. 



Johnson, Robert Heniy and William Hartman. The School Board and 
Public Relations, New York; Exposition Press, 1964. 

The authors note that the most critical problem confronting the school 
board member today is a precise understanding of his role and of the 
manner in which he can serve most effectively. In addition to acquiring 
a comprehensive knowledge of the many facets of public school educa- 
tion, the member must develop skill in public relations. The role, status, 
and action of the school board and the philosophy and practice of public 
relations are described. 



Kerr, Norman D. “The School Board as an Agency of Legitimation.” 
Sociology of Education, v 38, n 1, fall 1964, p 34—59. 

The author describes the displacement of the school board’s goal to 
represent the community to the school administration. He refers to sur- 
vey studies of school boards and to his own observations and interviews 
in two suburban school systems over a year. He describes school-board 
politics, the process of new members, and community pressures as factors 
that displace boards’ goals. 



New York City Board of Education. Implementation of Board Policy on 
Excellence for the City*s Schools, April 28, 1965, mimeo. 

This statement on a program of excellence in the New York City schools 
discusses policy for high schools, four-year high schools, intermediate 
schools, prekindergarten programs, recruitment, assignment and promo- 
tion, teacher training and retraining, special schools and programs, school 
building programs, costs, and other factors. 

Nugent, Donald G. “Are Local Control and Lay Boards Obsolete?” 
Educational Leadership, v 22, n 2, November 1964, p 85-88. 

The author notes that school boards, which previously occupied a key 
position in public education and government, have not been as progrci-^ 
sive and aggressive as the public has wished. The resulting vacutun in 
local school programs has been filled by other agencies, causing the 
control of school boards to decrease. 



Wallace, John and Phillip Schneider. “Do School Boards Take Sducati n 
Seriously?” Saturday Review, v 483, October 16, 1965, p 89-90 + 



The xuthori contend that the majority of ichool board members are 
concerned with the accoutrements rather than with the cMcncc of educa- 
tion, “I’hcy have accepted unquestioningly a traditional role which mili- 
tates against meaiiingful involvement in education.” The present function 
of school boards is discussed. School boards are urged to become more 
actively concerned with substantive educational matters. 



LB2835 TEACHERS — SELECTION AND APPOINTMENT 

Koskenniemi, Matti. “Placement of Young Elementary School Teachers.” 
R€S9arch BulUtin, University of Helsinki, n 15, 1965, p 1-9. 

This article gives some information about the turnover rate and place- 
ment of elementary teachers in Finland. Most Finnish teachers continue 
m their profewion five years after graduation. In America only 51 per 
cent are teaching after five yean. Finnish teachers begin their careers in 
rurd areas (average turnover is about 25 per cent a year), and job 
shifting is toward larger centers of population. The author finds no rela- 
tionship between teaching quality and job shifting. 



McKchim, Bamard H. Staffing the Schools: How Many Professionals Are 
Needed? How Should They Be Deployed? What Should Be Their Char- 
acteristics? New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachen College. Colum- 
bia Univenity, 1965. 

The author^ discusses the problem of staff improvement through recruit- 
ment and inservice training. He urges that the current approach be 
changed: choices in staff selection should be made on the basis of detailed 
staff analysis, and recruitment procedures should reflect insight into the 
total needs of staff improvement. 



Stocks, W. D. ^^Searching for Teachers Within Subcultures.*’ Childhood 
Education^ v 42, n 2, October 1965, p 86-88. 

This article descries the way in which school districts in the Coachella 
Valley of California initiated a program of recruiting teacher-aids for a 
subculture group. An evaluation and projection of their activities indi- 
cated four essential steps in recruiting: (1) Aii interest in teaching must 
be developed at an early age. (2) A recruitment program that draws 
potential teachers into actual experiences during early years of elemen- 
tary school is needed. (3) There must be extensive followup and en- 
couragement before certification. (4) Members of subcultural groups 
should teach students whose backgrounds parallel their own. 



LB2828~TEACHERS— -RATiNG— PUBUC SCHOOLS 

BkMte, Biuco J. and WilHam J. Ellana, eds. Contemporary Research on 
Effectiveness. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 

This is a collection of nine papers, eight of which were delivered at a 
seminar on teacher effectiveness. Contributors include Bruce Biddle, 
Hazel Davis, R. L. Turner, Milton Mieuf, Othaniel Smith, Paul V. 
Oump, Ned Flanders, Howard A. Rosencranz, and Warren Peterson. 

Brain, Gaorfe. “Evaluating Teacher Effectiveness.” NEA Journal, v 54, 
n 2, February 1965, p 35-37. 

It is known that certain teachers arc more effective than others, 
^ J is a lack of agreement on the criteria to be used for evaluating 
^ dfacrivencss. The author feels that “the real hope in the measure- 
iSMKat of teacher effectiveness lies in the area of professional supervision 
of tredadXkg of teachers and in an examination of the conditions under 
¥Mck teachers must labor.” 



Oonkht, Ronald Q« * ‘Militant Professionalism, Initiative and Compliance 
in Pltbilic Bducatkin*’^ Sociology of Education^ v 35, n 4, summer 1965. 
p 31CM1S1, 



An examination of the status and role of the profess! onal"type and 
bureaucratic-employee-type of teacher, this article maintains that the 
recent movement to professionalize teaching is a militant one. Interview- 
ing and obtaining questionnaires from 426 teachers of seven high schools 
in Michigan. and Ohio produced data to support the theiis that profes- 
sionalization is a militant process. The author suggests that the teachers 
who are more disposed to take the initiative in professional matters are 
more professionally and less bureaucratically oriented. He finds that these 
teachers frequently become involved in conflict. 



Faber, Charles F. “Teacher Qualifications and School District Quality.” 
Journal of Educational Research, v 58,. n 10, July-August 1965, p 469- 
471. 

This study examines the relationship in 20 school districts between the 
qualifications of public school teachers and the quality of the schools 
that employ them. The author found sigmficant differences in districts 
rated superior or excellent. 



Friedman, Clara H« “Education of New York City Public School 
Teachers: An Economic Analysis.” Industrial Labor Relations Review, 
V 18, n 1, October 1964, p 20—31. 

In discussing the salary and incremental procedures for N.Y.C. public 
school teachers, the article states that greater lifetime earnings do not 
result from greater preparation. An economic analysis of earnings shows 
the results for a 38-year career span (based on N.Y.C. teacher salary 
schedule in effect in September 1961) for teachers with different educa- 
tional preparation. 



Hall, Vernon C. “Former Student Evaluation as a Criterion for Teaching 
Success.” Journal of Experimental Education, v 34, n 1, 1965, p 1-19. 

This study assesses student attitude after leaving the classroom .as a 
criterion for teaching effectiveness. The author finds that some teachers 
have lasting effects on student attitudes and behavior. (These efl'ects 
were found to center around motivation.) He also locates and describes 
some areas of differentiation between the best and the worst teachers. 

Kart, Joe W. “Socially Mobile Teachers and Classroom Atmosphere.” 
Journal of Educational Research, v 59, n 4, 1965, p 166-168. 

The author asks: Are elementary public school teachers who have been 
upwardly mobile occupationally more helpful to children than teachers 
who have not risen on their progression? He compares a selected group 
of mobile with a group of nonmobile teachers, examining their behavior 
toward children. He used 500 students from 50 3rd-grade classrooms 
in an area where there was believed to be a normal distribution of 
occupations. Findings include the following: (1) There is no dif- 

ference in the amount of attention given by either group to occupa- 
tionally high or low students. (2) Both groups of teachers are more re- 
ciprocal in their contacts with students from high occupational back- 
grounds. (3) There is no difference in the relative amount of contacts 
of both groups of teachers with the high-status students. (4) Occupa- 
tionally mobile teachers tend to be more dominant toward studentu from 
poorer backgrounds. 

Miller, Luitt K., Darrell S. Willey, and James D. McComas. “A Sug- 
gested Research Model for the Investigation of Classroom Teacher 
Effectiveness.” Journal of Educational Research, v 58, n 9. 1965, p 
405-408. 

A diagram of an application of the Halpin paradigm for the assessment 
of teaching effectiveness is presented and discussed. The authors contend 
that education is likely to reflect educational research that isolates criteria 
for defining or predicting teacher effectiveness. 

St. John, C. “Opinion of Parents on Certain Behaviors of Women Teach- 
ers and Other Employed Women.” Ontario Journal of Educational Re- 
search, V 8, n 1, 1965, p 23-33. 



Parents of school children were given questionnaires about the accepted 
behavior of women in and out of teaching. Male respondents tended to 
be more restrictive about the behavior of female teachers and to expect 
behavior from them which they did not require of other women. 



Shim, Chung-Phing. “A Study of the Cumulative Effect of Four Teacher 
Characteristics on the Achievement of Elementary School Pupils.” Journal 
of Educational Research, v 59, n 1, 1965, p 33-34. 

An examination of the cumulative effect of four teacher variables on 
pupil achievement over a five-year period. The variables are college 
grade-point average, degree, certification, and experience. 



Smith, Thomas E “The Image of High-School Teachers: Self and 
Other, Real, and Ideal (Should Teachers Be Seen and Not Heard).” 
Journal of Educational Research, v 59, n 3, 1965, p 99-104. 

The author compares the self and other images of the high school teacher 
for teachers enrolled in courses at Central Michigan University, and also 
for nonteachers. He investigates relru’onships between real and ideal self- 
images in this group. Differences arc reported in the image of the “ideal” 
teacher by the two groups. The findings show that nonteachers wish 
teachers to be more active, aggressive, and socially forceful, and that 
teachers think of their role as being more passive, conforming, “to be seen 
and not heard.” 



LB2842 TEACHERS— UNIONS 

Blanke, Virgil £• “Teachers in Search of Power.” American School Board 
Journal, v 151, n 5, November 1965, p 7-9. 

The author discusses six of the social forces that will cause collective 
teacher action to become a part of all school systems, taking the form of 
professional negotiations or collective bargaining. Some of these forces 
stem from (1) the continual change in the employee’s relation to his 
employer; (2) the increasing size and bureaucratization of school systems; 
and (3) the public’s resistance to increased taxation for schools. 



Lieberman, Myron. “Teachers’ Strikes: Acceptable Strategy?” Phi Delta 
Kappan, v 46, n 5, January 1965, p 237-240. 

The author notes that many teacher strikes followed the November elec- 
tions, even in states where teacher organization was not strong. The 
author analyzes the dynamics of this form of teacher pressure, and the 
reasons for wide condemnation of these strikes while strikes by other 
groups are tolerated. 



Magal, Carl J« “Teacher Conscription — Basis of Association Membership.” 
Teachers College Record, v 66, n 1, October 1964, p 7-17. 

As a member of the American Federation of Teachers, the author main- 
tains that teachers have the right to join voluntarily any professional 
organizations. This right, he feels, is denied teachers, particularly with 
respect to the coerced recruitment practices of the National Education 
Association. This essay presents examples of association recruitment prac- 
tices in many areas. It also discusses the AFT as a professional association 
and describes the growth of its membership not only in urban areas, but 
in small towns and communities. 



StrGOt, Marion L. “Professional Associations — More Than Unions.” Teach^ 
ers College Record, v 66, n 3, December 1964, p 209-218. 

This is a reply to an article in the October 1964 issue of the Record con- 
cerning unionization versus independent associations in the organization 
of teachers. The author, president of Philadelphia Teachers Association 
and a representative of the NEA and the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, makes a case for the independent organization. 



LB2846 SCHOOLS— PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Brown, George W. “A School Image.” The American School Board 
Journal, v 149, n 6, December 1964. 

The author notes that the school image has ranged from public acclaim 
to a low standing in public opinion. He suggests some means to create 
a strong school image. He also suggests that a proper school image can 
spell success in passing bond issues and developing new educational 
programs. 



LB3011— CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

Bany, M. A. and L« V. Johnson. Classroom Group Behavior. New York: 
Macmillan, 1964. 

This is an analysis of group dynamics in the classroom. Perceiving the 
classroom group as a nonvoluntary work group with formal leaders, the 
authors discuss studies of cohesiveness, interaction and structure, norms, 
goals, composition, and leadership. They also present classroom incidents 
written by teachers. Most of the classroom illustrations are from elemen- 
tary schools, with the inclusion of a few high school situations. 

Barker, Reger Garlock and Paul V. Gump. Big School, Small School: 
High School Size and Student Behavior. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1964. 

The authors study the relationship between student enrollment size and 
student behavior in Kansas high schools, ranging from 18 to 2287 
students. They propose to investigate all aspects of high schools. Some 
results indicate that, while larger high schools have more activities and 
resources, there is greater student involvement in smaller schools. 
Although the authors do not investigate academic learning, they report 
that students in small schools participate in more classes and a greater 
variety of them. 



Bossone, Richard M*. “What Is Classroom Discipline?” The Clearing 
House, V 39, n 4, December 1964, p 218-221. 

The author contends that discipline has become an overused word in 
education, connoting a pattern of behavicr of rigid dimensions imposed 
upon students. He suggests a more positive and constructive tone and 
intent to the word, and states that a healthy state of discipline in the 
classroom is a natural outgrowth of effective teaching. He outlines help- 
ful and practical ideas for beginning teachers. 

Bower, Janet and James F. Magary, eds. Classroom Problems in Urban 
Education: The Schools and the Disadvantaged. Jersey City, N.J.: Jersey 
City State College, 1965. 

This book compiles the proceedings of a conference on education of the 
disadvantaged. Includes reports which concern communication skills, 
curriculum areas, vocational education, guidance, community and parent 
relations, special classes for the educationally disadvantaged, school and 
action groups, preschool education, and the participation of Jersey City 
State College students in programs for the disadvantaged. 

Camille, Sister M. “The Meaning of Discipline.” Catholic School Jour- 
nal, V 64, n 9, 1964, p 30-32. 

The author discusses the concept of discipline in the classroom in a 
broader context. She also discusses self-discipline for teachers and disci- 
pline as a way of life. 

Carter, Meredith Lee. “Parents’ Attitudes and School Discipline.” Educa- 
tion, V 85, n 2, October 1964, p 112-116. 

This junior high school teacher proposed to discover the attitudes of 
parents toward various disciplinary actions taken by the school staff. A 



ten-item questionnmre consisting of capsule summaries of typical class- 
room disciplinary situations was submitted to parents. Warning was found 
to be by far the preferred punishment, followed by a conference of 
parents with the teacher and principal. Mothers placed paying for 
damages and fathers ranked extra assignments in third place. Physical 
punishment was ranked seventh and eighth by fathers and mothers re- 
spectively. 



Corsini, R. J. and D. D. Howard. Critical Incidents in Teaching. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

The book details 17 “critical” incidents, includes comments by the 
teacher on his handling of the situation, and discusses how the situation 
could have been handled better. 



Gnagey, William J. “Controlling Classroom Misbehavior.” What^Research 
Says to the Teacher Series. No. 32. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1965. 

Types and causes of classroom misbehavior and successful controlling 
techniques are discussed . The author also discusses ( 1 ) hidden considera- 
tions in disciplinary tactics; (2) situations surrounding misbehavior which 
contain a suitable technique, or potential technique, for eliminating 
future behavior deviations; and (3) reward versus punishment. 



Howard, A. W. “Discipline: Three F*s for the Teacher,” The Clearing 
House, V 39, n 9, May 1965, p 526-529. 

The author discusses discipline as a major problem in the classroom and 
as closely related to achievement. His suggestions for effective classroom 
control include: (1) learn about previous school experiences of your 
students; (2) attitude is critically important; (3) consider the environ- 
ment in which you are working; (4) thorough preparation is essentid; 
and (5) take a firm stand, but know what you*re standing for or against. 



Kounin, Jacob S., Wallace V. Friesen, and Evangeline A. Norton. 

Managing Emotionally Disturbed Children in Regular Classrooms.” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, v 57, n 1, 1966, p 1-3. 

The authors attempt to delineate some dimensions of teaching style that 
affect the behavior of emotionally disturbed children in grades one 
through five in regular classrooms. They obtained scores for deviancy 
and for work involvement for both disturbed and nondisturbed children. 
They found that (1) pupils’ scores vary between seatwork and recitation 
settings; (2) teachers who are successful in managing the behavior of 
nondisturbed arc also successful with disturbed children; and (3) the 
teacher’s ability to communicate awareness of class behavior, to handle 
group movement, and to program for variety correlate with the children’s 
behavior. 



Marian Frances, Sister. “Discipline Is . . .” NEA Journal, v 54, Septem- 
ber 1965, p 26-28. 

An examination of classroom discipline and of the methods of classroom 
inanagement that seek to establish discipline as part of the teaching 
situation rather than as a response to disorderly behavior. 



Ohies, John F. “Classroom and the Quiet Dimension.” The Clearing 
House, V 40, n 2, October 1965, p 67-69. 

The author notes that the highly organized and well-regulated classroom 
may be a source of pride to the principal, but may not contribute much 
to learning and may often cease to encourage originality and innovation. 
He suggests that the classroom provide a moment of mental relaxation 
break the chain of conformity. 



Shermis, S. Samuel and Karen S. Kenney. “Discipline-Platitudes and 
Possibilities.” Education, v 86, n 4, December 1965, p 216-220. 



Discussing discipline as one of the major problems in teaching, the 
authors attempt to redefine the problem and to provide helpful new 
disciplinary tactics in the classroom. 



Student Behavior in Secondary Schools. Washington, D.C.: National 
Education Association, August 1965. 

Evaluates the influence of secondary school teachers in determining school 
policy on discipline and the factors believed to cause student misbehavior. 
Questiornaires were sent to 1125 teachers in 380 school districts; 92.3 
per cent were returned. Nine types of student misbehavior were listed and 
one -third of the teachers reported widespread lack of responsibility for 
assignments, duties or commitments. 



Vredevoe, Uwrence E. “The Effects of Desegregation on School Disci- 
pline.” Education Digest, v 30, n 8, April 1965, p 12-15. 

Sonie observations from a study of the effects of desegregation on school 
discipline in 102 schools. The schools were classified as segregated, de- 
segregated, rcsegre gated, de facto segregated, and pseudo-desegregated or 
simulated desegregated. Interviews with many students indicated that 
certain behavior problems were directly related to their mental states 
about integration. The author found that hasty, expediently developed 
programs caiued confusion, frustration, and insecurity for the students 
and resulted in their desire to strike at something or somebody. He found 
that the program of “open enrollment” or “voluntary transfer” created 
another problem:^ Students felt that they were looked on as foreigners in 
the schools to which they had been transferred, and were looked upon as 
“oddities” by their neighborhood groups on returning home. They re- 
sented being pawns in some bigger social problem which had disturbed 
their natural patterns of life. These attitudes were reflected in disciplinary 
cases. The author concluded that the competence, attitude, and sincerity 
of school administrators and teachers determined the effect of desegrega- 
tion. He suggests that competent and dedicated teachers and adminis- 
trators, not students, should be transferred. Teachers and administrators, 
too, should be selected on the basis of competence, not the group they 
represent. 



Winkler, James E. “Reflections on Discipline.” The Clearing House, v 
39, n 2, October 1964, p 113-114. 

The purposes of this article are twofold: (1) to bring to the teacher a 
greater realization of his responsibility in maintaining discipline, and 
(2) to present a clearer relation between the disciplinarian and the 
recipient of the discipline. 



Wodtke, Kenneth H. and Norman E, Wallen. “Teacher Classroom Con- 
trol^ Pupil Creativity and Pupil Classroom Behavior.” Journal of Experi-- 
mental Education, v 34, n 1, fall 1965, p 59-65. 

The present study has been desired to test some of the generalizations 
made about the classroori behavior of creative students, and the effects 
of the teacher’s control on this behavior. Torrence, for instance, has con- 
tended that children with high scores on creativity tests frequently be- 
have in objectionable” ways. Others have argued that some educational 
practices establish standards of behavior that are incompatible with the 
needs, intents, and behaviors of highly creative students, and that teach- 
ing environments may in fact suppress the development of creative 
abilities. 



LB3013.5 VISITING TEACHERS 

Gross, S. M. “Sisters Visit Homes of Pupils: Why? or Why Not?” 
Catholic J£ducator, v 36, n 1, 1965, p 66-69. 

One hurdred elementary public school teachers and 21 superintendents 
in four Midwestern states weie questioned about home visits and their 
influence on pupil development. Questions concerned: (1) the extent to 
which public school teachers visit homes; (2) the procedures helpful 



in home visits; (3) the problems encountered; (4) the value of visits to 
teacher; and (5) the value of visits to superintendent. 



LB3051 EDUCATIONAL TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 

Barclay, James R. Ttsting for Higher Education: Cultural Perspective 
and Future Focus. Washington, D.C.: The American Personnel and 
Guidance Association, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., 1965. 

This monograph examines the ro\e of testing as a modern technique of 
assessment 5n college admissions. The author is concerned with the use 
of tests as predictors of success in college, the clarification of criteria used 
by tests to evaluate human behavior, and the broader implications of 
testing and test usage. 

Coffman, William E. “Developing Tests for the Culturally Different.*’ 
School and Society, v 93, n 2266, November 13, 1965, p 430-433. 

The author asks; Since individual differences result from many factors, 
how does one insure that in any particular test relevant factors are being 
measured and irrelevant ones excluded? He is concerned with test 
construction, not with test users. He ciiscuises the significance of cultural 
differences in text scores and the steps taken to increase their under- 
standing. 

DItrllerich, Paul B. “The Classroom Teacher and the Teacher-Made 
Test.” Education Horizons, v 43, n 1, fall 1964, p 9-21. 

The process of student evaluation teacher-made tests and other instru- 
ments are examined. The author suggests that teachers should be in a 
position merely to declare whether students are improving or not, but 
“should approach the task of evaluation not with the arrogance of a 
judge, but with the humility of an inquirer.” He also discuucs testing 
and student evaluation in Russian schools. 

Educational and Psychological Testing. Review of Educational Re- 
search, v 35, n 1, February 1965. 

A special issue, covering the three-year period from February 1962. ITie 
topics include trends in the measurement of general mental ability, 
special abilities, educational achievement, vocational interest, personality, 
and a short evaluation of research in educational and psychological 
testinge 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. “Guidelines ibr 
Testing Minority Group Children.” The Journal of Social Issues, v 20, 
n 2, April 1964, p 127—145. 

This report is concerned with the misunderstandings and injustices that 
the use of standardized tests often perpetrate for minority-group children. 
Standardized tests present three major problems when used for minority- 
group children: (1) They may not provide reliable differentiation in the 
range of the minority group’s score. (2) The predictive validity for the 
minority group may be quite different from that for the standardization 
and validation groups. (3) Valid interpretation is strongly dependent on 
an adequate understanding ri the social and cultural background of the 
group in question. The report suggests that educators should not use 
tests as fixed tools to evaluate disadvantaged children. 



LB3061 ABILITY GROUPING IN EDUCATION-- 
NONGRADED SCHOOLS 

Blake, Ellas, |n “The Track System in Washington, D.G.” Integrated 
Education, v 3, n 2, April-May 1965, p 27-35. 

This is the text of a statement presented to the school board at a public 
hearing on the high school track system in Washington, D.G. It discusses 
the mes and misuses of IQ tests and of achievement tests for educational 



grouping which tends to discrimiaatc against poorer children. (For 
background, see Hansen, “A Defense of the Track System,” Integrated 
Education, June-July 1964.) 



Borg, Walter R. “Ability Grouping in the Public Schools.” Journal of 
Experimental Education, v 34, n 2, 1965, p 1-97. 

This research project studied the differences in the effects upon elemen- 
tary, junior, and high school pupils of two ability grouping systems. One 
adjusted the rate of curriculum presentation to various groups and the 
other, a rzuidom grouping system, offered some “enriched” courses. The 
author examined 4,000 pupils from grades four, six, seven, eight, and 
nine in two adjacent and closely comparable school districts in Utah. He 
collected research data over a four-year period in order to appraise the 
long-term effects of the two group treatments. Superior pupils in both 
elementary void junior high schools showed greater gains in ability- 
grouped classes* Slow pupils in both elementary and junior high showed 
better performances in the heterogeneous classroom. A 125-item bibliog- 
raphy is included. 



DiLorenze, Louis T. and Ruth Salter. “Gooperative Research on the 
Nongraded Primary.” Elementary School Journal, v 65, February 1965, 
p 269-277. 

This article tells of the New York State Education Department’s efforts 
to study the nongraded plan. It describes theories of nongraded organiza- 
tion and evaluates studies of its effectiveness. The authors sum up the 
reasons for which the state department undertook the study; “There is 
a growing suspicirm that nongrading has no reality— that it is merely a 
change in vocabulary which is not accompanied by any change in teach- 
ing practices, in what happens to the child in school, or in what is 
expected of him.” 



Hansen, Cari F. “A Defense of the Track System.” Integrated Education, 
V 2, n 3, June-Jaly 1964, p 48-49. 

The author, then superintendent of schools in the District of Golumbia, 
outlines the purposes and advantages of the track system. His basic point 
is, “Ability grouping takes place one way or another. It is better to 
organize, systematize, prepare for it, and to be aware of it.” 



Hansen, Carl F. The Four-Track Curriculum in Toda'/s High School. 
Englewood Gliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 1964. 

The author writes, “From the time of its adoption in 1956, the four- 
track plan [in the Washington, D.G. senior high schools] has been resistant 
to theoretical objections.” He defends the plan, stating “that it is work- 
able, flexible, and responsive to change without losing its essential 
identity,” and examines its results and shortcomings. 



Howell, H. “The Effects of Ability Grouping on Grades in Academic 
Subjects.” Educational Research ^,ulletin, January 1965, p 15-18. 

This examination shows an inciease in failure rates for high school 
freshman and sophomores when changed fn^m heterogeneous to homo- 
geneous groupings. Juniors and seniors were unaffected. 

Thomas, Robert Murray and Shirley M. Thomas. Individual Differences 
in the Classroom. New York: McKay, 1965. 

The purpose of this book is to help teachers tailor learning to individual 
needs. It focuses on (1) intellectual differences; (2) differences in spe- 
cialbxd abilities (success in music, art, and motor activities); and (3) 
psychophysical differences such as variations in hearing, seeing, and 
speaki^. 



Urevick, Stanley. “Ability Grouping: Why Is it Undemocratic?” The 
Clearing House, v 39, n 9, May 1965, p 530-532. 



The author, a jumor high school teacher, contends that schools com- 
naitted to the principles of democracy are fostering undemocratic prac- 
tices through ability grouping. He 5ays, *‘It sets certain students not only 
apart from each other, but either above or below each other. The strati- 
fication is artificially based on questionable test score results.” He con- 
tends that slower students keep gett’ng slower education, and that the 
real damage is done not after the s^^tem takes hold in schools, but after 
it takes hold in society. 
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Advisor Committee on Racial Imbalance and Education. Because It Is 
Right— Educationally. Boston: Massachusetts State Board of Education, 
April 1965. 

The goals of the advisory committee appointed by the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education were to (1) determine if racial imbalance 
exists; (2) determine if racial imbalance is education^ly harmful; and 
(3) recommend ways of eliminating it. This report discusses some of the 
most common misconceptions about school integration and concludes that 
racial imbalance harms both Negro and white children. Six research 
papers, which give some background to the study of racially balanced 
schools (the papers have been annotated separately), are also included. 
Recommendations^ are given for the Boston and Springfield areas with 
additional suggtfstions for the Medford, Cambridge, and Worcester areas. 



After School Integration — What? Proceedings of the third annual invita- 
tional conference on urban education. Graduate School of Education, 
Yeshiva University, New York, 1964. 

This examination of the problems that will remain after the schools have 
been integrated physically attempts to provide some guidelines for the 
solution of these problems. 



Annotated Bibliography of Effects of School Desegregation. Imititute of 
Urban Studies, Teachers College, Columbia University, December 1964, 
mimeo. 

This collection contains summaries of six articles about the effects of 
school desegregation. They are; “De facto Segregation and Interracial 
Association in High School,” by Nancy H. St. John; **Social Class and 
Cultural Differences in Mental Ability,” by Gerald Lesser; "Integrated 
Schools and Negro Character Development,” by C. P. Armstrong and 
A. J. Gregor; "The Scholastic Performance o:‘ Negro and White Pupils 
in the Integrated Public Schools of the District of Columbia,” by Carl 
F. Hansen; "A Study of the Immediate Effects of Integration on Scho- 
lastic Achievement in the Louisville Public Schools,” by Frank H. Stall- 
ings; and "The Effects of Desegregation on Performance of Negroes,” 
by Irwin Katz, Some of these articles have been annotated separately. 



Arisman, J. "The New Negro Casualties.” Commonweal, v 83, 

n 12, December 24, 1965, p 372-373. 

This article deals with the position of Negro teachers who have lost their 
jobs when sch^l districts have been integrated. This discrimination, un- 
touched by civil rights law, has increased the number of such dismissals, 
parti«;ularly in North Carolina, Texas, and Florida, where desegregation 
is proceeding most rapidly. 



Armstrong, C. P. and A. J. Gregor. "Integrated Schools and Negro 
Character Development.” Psychiatry, v 27, n 1, February 1964, p 69-72. 

The authon present a documented discussion of factors influencing 
psychic tension among Negroes and the implications of these factors for 
school integration. These factors include : negative stereotypes for 

Negroes, limited opportunities for Negroes to identify with authority 
figures, opportunities to perceive deficient Negro performance, and 
Negro rejection by whites. 



Baron, Harold. "Northern Segregation as a System: The Chicago 
Schools.” Integrated Education, v 3, n 6, December 1965, p 54-59, 

The author contends that while present American race relations originat- 
ed in the Southern plantations, the metropolitan North has fashioned its 
own institutions that are capable of maintaining racial subjugation. He 
argues that the school will continue to perpetuate subjugation unless it 
undergoes drastic change. He points to the Chicago public schools as an 
illustration of Northern segregation. 



Beetle, David H. The Road to Integration. Utica, N.Y.: The Daily Press. 
1964. 

The integration of the Greenburgh School District is described. This was 
one of the first areas in the nation to begin the practice of busing pupils. 
The Greenburgh youngster attends five schools during his public school 
career. Following the Princeton Plan, he begins in kindergarten, attends 
separate schools for grades one-two, three-four, five-six, then moves to a 
completely integrated junior-senior high school. 



Bla t .man, Allan. "Planning and the Neighborhood School.” Integrated 
Education, v 2, n 4, August-September 1964, p 49-57. 

^is talk, given before the American Institute of Planners, concerns the 
neighborhood unit” and the school within this unit. The author asks 
planners to reconsider their commitment to this form of school planning. 
He raises the questions: "What are the purposes and values of the 
neighborhood school?” "Are the values of the neighborhood school more 
important than the values of racial integration of schools?” "Can we 
achieve both the goals of the neighborhood school and of racial integra- 
tion?” "What are the alternative forms of school organization?” 



Srickman, W. W. "C ompulsory School Busing and Integration.” School 
and Society, v 92, n 2247, October 17, 1964, p 283. 

This is a brief editorial about some issues and implications of compulsory 
school busing in New York City. 



Buchheimer, Arnold and Naomi Buchheimer. Equality Through In- 
tegration. New York: Anti-Defamation League, 1965. 

This is a report on the integration of Greenburgh School District No. 8 
in New^ York. It describes how the supervising principal, a New York 
University team, the board of education, and the school staff involved 
the community in integrating its schools. The report discusses the total 
program of integration which includes grouping, curriculum, and "Project 
ABLE,” and reviews community and student reactions. It points out 
problems created by changing m institution and the specific problems 
inherent in desegregation and integration; it also examines the future 
of the school district. 



Chamberlain, G. L. "Junior Interracial Council Shows the Way,” Catho- 
lic School Journal, v 65, n 7, September 1965, p 66 + 

The Junior Interracial Council, composed of students from two Catholic 
high schools in St. Louis, was formed to promote "racial justice, based 
on natural law, through education and action, and the social teachings 
of jbe Church.” The group freely discussed the problems of racism in 
their citv. They held panels before other members of the school body, 
they visited and talked with groups such as CORE and the NAACP, 
and they organized summer programs for children in their area. Negro 
and whites visited each o ^*?*r at home and participated in "knccl-ins.” 



Clark, Kenneth B. Dark Ghetto. New York: Harper & Row, 1965. 

This study of the Negro ghetto is an attempt to undersUnd the combined 
problems of the confined Negro and of the American slum. It describes 
and interprets their effect. Much of the book is based on data from the 
HARYOU studies of Harlem. 
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Clark, Kenneth B. Social and Economic Implications of Integration in 
the Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Labor, Man- 
power, Automation and Training, November 1965. 

The author examines the complex social and economic problems that 
arise from the deteriorating quality of Negro education in Northern 
urban centers. 

Cohen, Arthur M. “Phased Integration in Miami.” Integrated Education, 
V 2, n 6, December 1964— January 1965, p 38-42. 

The author describes the integration of elementary and secondary schools 
and colleges in Dade County, Florida. He describes relevant legislation 
and school board decisions. He discusses the way in which ecology and 
economy (industiy entrance, large labor supply, etc.) are factors that 
influence the steady progress of integration in Miami. 

Cole^ Robert and Joseph Brenner. “American Youth in a Social Strug- 
gle: The Mississippi Summer Project.” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, V 35, n 5, October 1965, p 909-926. 

The authors describe the background, orientation, planning, and activ- 
itiw ^ of a civil rights organization working toward desegregation in 
Mississippi. This project attempted to challenge not just a town or city, 
but the segregationist laws and attitudes of the entire state. The authors 
describe their role in the project and attempt to give a view of the kinds 
of students involved, their purposes, and their adjustments under the 
strain. 



Coles, Robert. “Busing in Boston.” New Republic, v 153, October 2, 
1965, p 12-15. 

This article concerns de facto segregation and the busing of children. In 
the fall of 1964, 200 Negro children attending Garrison School in 
Boston’s Negro section of Roxbury, were informed that they would have 
to attend Boardmer School (an antiquated, inadequate school in the 
midst of a Roxbury urban renewal area). Angry parents refused to enroll 
their children in the Boardmer School and sought an injunction for its 
closure. They decided to take advantage of Boston’s “open enrollment 
policy,” and to bus their children to the Peter Faneuil School at the 
foot of Beacon Hill. The author describes the formation of the parents 
organization and the manner in which they financed the busing. He also 
describes the experiences and conversations with the Negro children and 
their white classmates that reveal a change in attitude. 

Curwood, Sarah T. “Mothers and the Schools of the Ghetto.” Integrated 
Education, v 3, n 2, April-May 1965, p 35-43. 

This study is concerned with the Negro and white parents who live in 
the Doyle and Jenkins Street School District in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Eighty-five per cent of the public school students in this neighborhood, 
adjacent to Brown University, are Negro. Many white residents send 
their children to school outside the district. Thirtv-six Negro mothers 
(20 per cent of the Negro mothers) and ten white motheis (all the white 
mothers) were asked to indicate their family social characteristics, the 
nature of their relationship to the schools serving their elementary-age 
school children, their aspirations for their chiliren, and what they felt 
their families and schools should do to realize these hopes. The author 
discusses community reactions to plans for a new school. 

Davis, Joan V. “Integrating a White Ghetto.” Saturday Review, v 48, 
November 20, 1965, p 84-85. 

The superintendent of schools in Darien, Connecticut, c;dls his affluent, 
suburban children disadvantaged because they are isolated from the 
realities of mixed racial, social, and economic situations, and the poverty 
of slums. He initiated an experimental program of educaticnal exchanges 
between Darien teachers and Negro teachers in New York City schools. 
Six Negro teachers and six Darien teachers changed clar4r0i)ms for three 



weel;s in March and April. Some New York teachers lived with Darien 
families. Since rhis program began in Darien, other areas, such as 
Nor.walk, have contemplated a teacher-student exchange. The exchange 
program has also beer introduced in California and Florida. 

Dentlsr, Robert A “Community Behavior and Northern School Desegre- 
gation.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 3, summer 1965, p 258-267. 

The author states that Northern communities enjoy the immunity of 
“a status quo when^ calls for change are seldom if ever made.” He de- 
scribes present school desegregation in the North, the elements in the 
community that influence it, and the community decisions that impede 
or facilitate positive change. 

Dentler, Robert A. Some Current Schemes for School Integration: An 
Evaluation and a Proposal. Institute of Urban Studies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, October 1964. 

This paper is based on two assumptions: (1) that social problems evolve 
from and are intensified by failures to achieve compatible rates of social 
change within communities; (2) that whenever social changes are 
achieved in a domain affecting a great many citizens, new growth is 
stimulated and potentialities for resolving previous difliculties are released 
in the process. The author particularized the implications of these as- 
sumptions in relation to public school desegregation in two case illus- 
trations: Little City, with a population between 15,000 and 65,000, and 
Big City, such as New York. He outlines and discusses current schemes 
for school integration appropriate to each case. These schemes include 
the closing of segregated schools, rezoning open enrollment, voluntary 
exchange, the free-choice transfer plan, the Princeton Plan, revision of 
plant use, and the educational complex. 

Fantini, Mario D. and Gerald Weinstein. “Integration: Mandate for 
Educational Change.” Integrated Education, v 2, n 6, December 1964- 
January 1965, p 31—36. 

The authors discuss the terms “desegregation” and “integration” in the 
Northern urban school. They contend that real structural changes in the 
schools ^re a must and that “peripheral accouuoments” (reading 
teachers, smaller classes, extra counselors) havi liniited value in the 
overall picture. They lecommend such major changes as the ungraded 
approach, team teaching and planning, programmed instruction, per- 
sonality grouping, and intergroup education. 

Gordon, Leonard. “The Carver-Oak Park Merger.” Integrated Education, 
V 3, n 3, June-July 1965, p 45-51. 

The author describes the merger of the two very disparate Carver and 
Oak Park school districts in Detroit. Half of the residents of Oak Park, 
a middle-class suburban community, are Jewish; one-third are Catholic. 
Most residents in Carver are Negro; 70 per cent are within the lower 
socioeconomic level. 

Gottlieb, David. “The Absorpdon of Newcomers: Some Alternative 
Strategics in the Integration of Urban High Schools.” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, v 35, n 2, 1965. 

This paper describes the school as a social system within a city, illustrates 
the manner in which many integrated Northern urban high schools 
enhance racial segregation, and recommends alternative strategies for 
attaining truly integrated high schools. The author distributed question- 
naires to racially different urban high school students, analyzed high 
school year books, and interviewed students. He notes that minority-group 
organizations and residential mobility have altered the structure and 
function of public schools. He argues that schools must be modified to 
meet social pressures. 

Gottlieb, David and Warren D. Ten-Houten. “Racial Composition and 
the Social System of Three High Schools.” Journal of Marriage and The 
Family, v 27, n 2, May 1965, p 204-212. 
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The authors compared the social systems of Negro and white youths in 
three Midwestern inncr-city high schools. They found that upon first 
entering an all"white school^ Negroes were timid about informal activities 
with white children and sought rewards in the formal school system. As 
the percentage of Negroes increased, two separate social systems emerged. 
When racial changeover was completed, Negro students behaved much 
like white students and entered all activities. 

GnmbSf Jean D.^ “A Sociological View of. the Neighborhood Schools 
Concept.” In Advisory Committee on Racial Imbalance and Education, 
Because It Is Right— Educationally. Boston, Massachuset*^s : State Board 
of Education, April 1965. 

This article presents an overall view of the neighborhood school as com- 
pared to the private or parochial schools that compel children to go 
outside their districts. The author examines the urban and suburban 
child who attends a neighborhood school, the teacher who typically lives 
outside the neighborhood, snd the parents’ identification with the local 
school. 



Green, Donald Ross, Jamos A. Jordan, W. J. BrIdgeMan, and Clay V. 
Brittain. Black Belt Schools: Beyond Desegregation, Atlanta: Southern 
Regional Council, November 1965. 

The authors note that after formal desegregation, ordinary school im- 
provements are still likely to prove inadequate. They describe the living 
conditions and education in some Southern counties. They use school 
systems to illustrate the kinds of changes in the standard pattern of 
schooling which they feel should be made in all Southern schools. 



Green, Robert Lee et al. The Educational Status of Children in a 
District Without Public Schools. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 1964. 

This study sought to determine the general effects of closed public schools 
on the environment of a Negro neighborhood. The authors found that the 
children’s academic achievement was severely retarded and that commu- 
nication between Negroes and whites was reduced to a minimal level. 



Hauser, Philip M. “Dynamic Inaction in Chicago’* Schools.” Integrated 
Education, v 2, n 5, October-Novembrr 1964, p 44-46. 

The author reports a discussion before the American Federation of 
Teachers about the inactivity of the Chicago Board of Education. He 
contends that the board of education has been “weak and vacillating — 
and subservient to two faces which have cowed it into dynamic inaction.” 
The faces are that of a reluctant general superintendent and that of a 
vociferous anti-Negro minority group. In five months the board did little 
about the 13 recommendations made by the Advisory Panel on Integra- 
tion of public schools in Chicago, of which the author was chairman. 



Hickerson, N. “Some Aspects of School Integration in a California 
High School.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 2, spring 1965, p 
J30-137. > s , F 



*Ihe author investigated whether Negro and non-Negro students receive 
similar formal and informal education in a California high school. He 
compared the assignments and participation in six areas (among which 
are college prep program, college electives, academic and nonacademic) 
of the high school program by Negro and other students. Since the en- 
rollment included a large group of Mexicans and Filipino-Amcricans, it 
was possible to examine these two groups separately in relation to Negroes 
and whites. 



How'e, Frances. “Mississippi’s Freedom Schools: The Politics of Edu- 
cation.” Harvard Educational Review, v 35, n 2, 1965, p 144-160. 

The author, a director of a freedom school, describes the purpose, opera- 
tion, and curriculum of the freedom schools and also details the attitudes 



of die children, the workers, and the community involved in these 
schools. 



Humphrey, Hubert Horatio. Integration vs. Segregation. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1964. 

This book presents factual views of major sides of the segregation issue 
during the past decade. It begins with the Supreme Court decision in 
1954, and the opposing Southern manifesto. It includes several legal 
and sociological analyses. 



Hyman, Jacob D. and Wade J. Newhouse, jr. “Desegregation of the 
Schools: The Present Legal Situation.” Urban Education, v 1, summer 
1964, p 46-73. 

The authorc analyze the legal implicarions of the Brown case for school 
desegregation. They begin by reviewing the histor>^ of its enforcement 
in the South. 



Inglo, Dwight J. “Individuality as a Factor in Integration.” School 
Review, v 73, n 4, winter 1965, p 329-338. 

The author examines evidence supporting and denying racial differences 
in biological intelligence and comments that the litc*’ature is descriptive 
and gives little insight into ' ae causes of rucial differences in test per- 
formance and school achievement. He says that attention to individ- 
uality is necessary if “man is to guide the evolution of humanness away 
from emotionally-based revolution, toward freedom rather than regimen- 
tation, and toward integration rather than rcsegregation. The right to 
achieve individuality is complementary to the concept of equality before 
the law.” 



Integrated Education, v 2, n 2, June-July 1964. 

This issue includes: “Children and Discrimination,” by Dr. Benjamin 
Spock; “Education and Equality,” by the Rev. Martin L. King; “Edu- 
cational Excellence in Harlem,” HARYOU; “Some Effects of Segrega- 
tion and Desegregation,” by Gerald Lesser et al.*; “School Integration in 
England,” by Sir Edward Boyle; “Administrators on School Integration,” 
Council of School Administrators; “Moses and Pharaoh in Cleveland,” by 
FrancL Chase; “What to Read on Public School Integration,” by Benja- 
min F. Smith; “Integration in Church Schools,” by Albert Cardinal 
Meyer; Educational Deprivation: Three Minorities,” U.S. Department 
of Labor; “A Defense of the Track System,” by Carl F. Hansen; and a 
bibliography of school integration and related topics. Some articles have 
been annotated separately. 



Integrated Education, v 3, n 2, April-May 1965. 

This issue includes: “Equality in Schools, 1872,” by Frederick Douglass; 
“School and Race in Portland,” by Robert F. Agger and Clyde DeBerry; 
“The Track System in Washington, D.C.” by Elias Blake, Jr.; “Mothers 
and Ghetto Schools,” by Sarah T. Gurwood; “The Springfield Ruling,” 
by George G. Sweeney; and a bibliography of school integration and 
related topics. 



Integrated Education, v 3, n 3, June-Juiy 1965. 

This issue includes: “Day-to-Day Problems of School Integration,” by 
Aaron Lipton; “The Tiptoers and the Marchers,” by Terry Ferrer; “The 
Educational Complex Study Project,” by Robert A. Dentler and others; 
.“A Study of School Integration,” by Charles V. Willie and Jerome 
Baker; “Schools for a Multiracial World,” by Roy Wilkins; “Civic Groups 
and Compensatory Education,” by William F. Brazzid; “The Carver-Oak 
Park Merger,” by Leonard Gordon; “Some Psychological Aspects of 
Learning in the Disadvantaged,” by Martin Deutsch; “A TVA for Text- 
books,” by Meyer Weinberg; and a bibliography of school integration 
and related topics. 



LB3062 SEGREGATION IN EDUCATION (con’t) 

IRCD BuUetifi, v 1, n 4, September 1965. New York; Project Beacon, 
Graduate School of Education, Yeihiva University. 

This bulletin contains a selected bibliography on desegregation and 
integration. 



KotSOW, Heniy H« *‘An Integration Success Story.” School Board Jour-- 
nal, V 151, July 1965, p 39-40- 

The author describes the integration of the multiethnic Del Paso Heights 
School District in California. This district, a suburb of Saciamento con- 
taining more Negro than white students, began integrating in 1961. 



Umianna, RJettard. “The Negro Teacher and Desegregation; A Study 
of Strategic Decision Makers and Their Vested Interest in Different 
Community Contexts.” Sociological Inquiry » v 35, n 1, winter 1965, 
p 26-40. 

This paper concerns the role of the Negro public school teacher in the 
process of desegregation. It indicates the manner in which Negro teachers 
feel school desegregation will affect them and their jobs, and the extent 
to which the teacher’s attitudes and behavior in the community and class- 
room arc a function of the community context and his perceived self- 
interest. A total of 796 questionnaires V’crc distributed to all the teachers 
in 31 Negro schools in North Carolina. The majority of teachers expect 
teacher desegregation to influence student desegregation. Over 61 per 
cent anticipate some Negro teacher displacement. 



Landars, Jacob. “Int<^ation, Dilemma, and Challenge.” High Points, 
V 47, n 8, November 1965, p 6-14. 

The author discusses the New York City board of education’s official 
policy about integration and the effect of segregation on the school 
population, and suggests changes in the system for integrated and quality 
education 



lanf, Kurt and Gladys Engel Lang. “Resistance to School Desegrega- 
tion: A Case Study of Backlash Among Jevs.” Sociological Inquiry, 
V 38, n 1, winter 1965, p 94-106. 

Systematic observations and interviews were conducted with participants 
in a school desegregation controversy about pairing two elementary 
schools. The author examined the attitudes and characteristics of both 
champions and opponents of integration, in an effort to identify tht 
social cavises of Northern resistance to school desegregation. Although all 
respondents valued education, those with a lower socioeconomic status 
viewed schooling as a means to material ends, not as a good in itself. 
Jews expressed no greater readiness to accept the proposal than other 
respondents. Respondents with a high socioeconoxnic status tended to 
favor the plan. 



“Learning Eff ects of Integration in New Rochelle.” Integrated Educa- 
tion, V 2, n 6, December-January 1964-65, p 30-31. 

This is a brief discussion of integration progress in New Rochelle and of 
the effects of integration on academic achievement of the first transfer 
students. Scores from grades one through five were evaluated. The mean 
grade-equi^ralent scores showed a ^ttem of growth consistent with com- 
parable socioeconomic and ethnic groups. Differences in reading scores 
for the transfer and nontransfer group (comparable both ethnically and 
sodoeconomically) and the white * group (socioeconomically, but not 
ethnically compat^le) were found to have statistical significance. How- 
ever, when all these groups were compared at 4th-grade level to students 
from an exclusively white school population with different backgrounds, 
scores were significantly lower, particularly in reading. 



Lesser, Gerald S., Kristine M. Rosenthal, Sal^ E. Polkoff, and Mar* 
|orie B. Pftinkuch. “Some Effects of Segregation and Desegregation in 
the Schools.” Integrated Education, v 2, n 3, June-Julv 1964, p 20-26. 

The authors discuss the effects of school segregation and desegregation 
on both Negro and white children. They relate these to the acquisition of 
academic skills, the development of a positive self-concept, and the crea- 
tion of a strong motivation to learn. They suggest that segregated schools 
provide limited opportunities for children to develop their capacities. 

Levine, Daniel U. “Integration: Reconstructing Academic Values of 
Youths in Deprived Areas.” The Clearing House, v 39, n 3, November 
1964, p 159-162. 

The author devotes attention to the adolescent members of minority 
groups whose orientation is opposed to study. He indicates that, while 
integration will solve the injustices in the classroom, it will take a more 
radical change to effect necessary scholastic rehabilitation. 

Upton, Aaron. “Day-to-Day Problems of School Integration.” Integrated 
Education, v 3, n 3, June- July 1965, p 8-19. 

The prindTpal of a school in the Greenburgh School District in Harts- 
dale, N.Y., describes problems of integration within his district. He also 
discusses the changes in attitudes of the children, teachers, administrators, 
and parents toward school i ategration. 

Luchterhand, Elmer and Leonard Weller. “Social Glass and the Deseg- 
regation Movement: A Study of Parents’ Decisions in a Negro Ghetto.” 
Social Problems, v 13, n 1, summer 1965, p 83-88. 

Thii study examines the manner in which social class and other factors 
relate to decisions by Negro parents either to transfer their children to 
new!/ desegregated dementary schools, or to keep them in ghetto schools 
in New Rochelle, New York. Parents of 169 families were interviewed* 
The authors foun^ that more children from lower class families transfer 
than remain. This finding contradicts predictions by studies of social- 
class attitudes to education. The authors explained ffiat their finding is 
due to the long duration and intensity of the controversy over school 
desegregation in New Rochelle. 

Meyer, Albert Cardinal. “Integration in Church Schools.” Integrated 
Education, v 2, n 3, June- July 1964, p 45-46. 

This is a letter from Albert Cardinal Meyer to all Chicago Roman 
Catholic parish schools. It outlines a pledge for fair employment prac- 
tices in church-related institutions, a recommendation made by the local 
school board. 



Hew Life for Old Schools. Great Cities Program for School Improve- 
ment, 228 North I^aSalle Street, Chicago, 111., 1965. 

This is the first report in a study for updating outmoded school buildings 
in 15 major American cities. 

New York Court of Appeals. “The Balaban Decision: Pro and Con.” 
Integrated Education, v 2, n 5, December 1964- January 1965, p 45-48. 

This article discusses the question: “Will the courts hold invalid the 
adoption by a board of education of a ^zoning plan’ for a new pubUc 
school because the board in addition to other relevant matters, took into 
account in delimiting the zone, the factor of racial loanee in the new 
school, thus resulting in an enrollment of one-third Negro, one-third 
Puerto Rican and one-third white in Junior High School 275 in 
Brooklyn?” Pros and cons to the argument are presented here and oth^ 
cases v4th similar iuu^ are cited. 



New York State Education Commissioner’s Advisoiy Committee on 
Human Relations and CommunHy Tensions. Desegregating the Public 
Schools of New York City. Board of Education, New York City, 1964. 
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LS3062 SEGREGATION IN EDUCATION (con’t) 

This report evaluates Ae 'ast efforts and current plans of the New York 
5 City Board of Education ^ad its staff to desegregate the public schools. 

Included are discussions of open enrollment, zoning, free choice transfer 
policy, junior high feeder pattern changes, and pairing proposals. Ways 
of simultaneously desegregating and improving the schools are proposed. 
Data on paired schools (status) and on educational complexes are also 
included. 



Nolte, M. Chester. “Racial Imbalance in Public Schools Can Be Solved 
by Men of Goodwill.” The American School Board Journal, v 148, n 6 
June 1964, p 15-16. ’ 

This article discusses a case of desegregation in the Northern community 
of New Rochelle, a suburb of New York City. It summarizes actions 
which the school board took in response to the charge that Lincoln 
School had been “deliberately created and maintained by the board as 
a racially segregated school.” 



Pettigrew, Thomas F. “Continuing Barriers to Desegregated Education 
m the South.” Sociology of Education, v 38, n 2, winter 1965.. p 99-111. 

The author discusses the influence of three factors on the rate of 
southern educational desegregation: (1) social structure; (2) white 
resistance; and (3) Negro resistance. 



Princiotto, Ted. ‘Press Coverage of School Integration in Cleveland.” 
Theory Into Practice, v 3, n 4, October 1964, p 135-139. 

This is a journalistic view of the racial trouble and riots in Cleveland 
m January and February 1964. The author notes that, although the 
Cleveland newspapers covered this controversy well, their objectivity 
caused some damaging publicity to both sides. He feels that the school 
personnel could have released more information. He excuses the tension 
that newspaper coverage may cause by defending the papers’ duty to 
gather facts of community interest. 



Albert J. Reiss, jr., and Otis Dudley Duncan. 

Occupational Segregation in a Metropolitan School System.” American 
Journal of Sociology, v 70, n 6, May 1965, p 682-694. 

The authors examine the relationship between socioeconomic levels of 
close friends (7th through 12th graders in Nashville, Tennessee) and 
the extent to which these friendships may be caused by school and resi- 
dentxal segregation. 



Ricken, Robert. "Integration: Educational Leadership Is Needed” The 
Clearing House, v 39, n 3, November 1964, p 163-1^4. 

The author notes that physical integration will leave serious educational 
challenges, and he urges educators to assume strong, positive roles in 
seeking equitable solutions. 



Riessman, Frank. Integration; The Key to Quality Education for All. 
East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1964, mimeo. 

Rieiisman discusses the ways in which integrated education will produce 
improved education. He examines the resistance of white parents to inte- 
gration and presents a strategy for a transitional period of integration 
in the North. ® 



Roach, S. F. What the Federal Courts Say About Racial Imbalance in 
Northern School Systems.” National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Bulletin, v 49, n 305, December 1965, p 41-55. 

The author famines the extent to which public school authorities are 
legally permitted or required to obtain racial imbalance in Northern 
school systems. He defines and discusses such terms as “neighborhood 
school plan, racial imbalance,” “de jure segregation,” and “de facto 



segregation.” He notes cases relevant to this issue (Manhasset, N.Y., 
Janua^, 1964; Springfield, Mass., January 1965; Hempstead, N.Y., 
intfo N Indiana, January 1963; and Chicago, 111., November 



Rogers, David and Bert Swanson. “White Citizen Response to the 
S^e Int^ration Plan: Comparisons of Local School Districts in a 
Northern City.” Sociological Inquiry, v 35, n 1, winter 1965, p 107-122. 

The authors compare and interpret the responses of white parents to a 
compulsory integration plan in two local school areas. The group with 
ow receptivity were lower-middle-class homeowners (recent migrants 
from slums, second generation Americans, poor participants in local 
orgamzations, and ethnically homogeneous). The more receptive group 
were upper-middle-class apartment dwellers (less ethnocentric, better 
participants). 



Rose, Peter I. and Stanley Rothman. “Race and Education in New 
York.” Race, v 6, n 2, October 1964, p 108-116. 

This article discusses the problems of integration. New York City schools, 
and Negro and white perceptions of these problems. The authors feel 
that the better and integrate J schooling will be possible only if both 
groups discard slogans and siiu.lar techniques and candidly express their 
anxieties to each other. They also feel that civil rights groups must 
establish communication between communities, and school administrators 
must share the administration of their schools with nonprofessionals. 



Rowe, Robert N. “Is Berkeley School Integration Successful?” Amer i- 
can School Board Journal, v 151, December 1965, p 5-6. 

The author describes the process by which three Berkeley junior high 
schools were integrated and some reactions to this integration after a 
year. He suggests that the most obvious gain has been social. He found 
that the grouping of children into four groups according to potentisd and 
achievement was successful. 



u' Facto Segregation and Interracial Association in 

High School.” Sociology of Education, v 37, n 4, summer 1964, p 
326—344. 

This study examines two questions: (1) “Do integrated high schocis 
promote interracial associations and encourage Negroes to participate 
fully in the formal peer culture of the school?” (2) “What effect does 
earlier (elementary school) de facto segregation have on the high school 
behavior (informal and formal cross-racial association) of Negro stu- 
dents?” The author gathered data from Negroes attending two long- 
integrated high schools in a New England city. He found that there 
were more formal than informal interracial associations, but also that 
Negroes participated and held office in nonacademic school organizations 
as frequently as white students. Both Negro and white students tended 
to prefer their own groups, Negro students more than white. 



“The School Board Investigates.” Integrated Education, v 3, n 6. 
December 1965, p 45-51. 

An abstract of the meeting of the Chicago Board of Education in 
October 1965, which examined the charges about racial discrimination 
in the public school system. 



SeashoJes, Bradbury. “Impact of Racially Imbalanced and Balanced 
Schools: An Assessment by Professional Educational Research Person- 
nel. In Advisory Committee on Racial Imbalance and Education, 
Because It Is Right— Educationally. Boston: Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, April 1965. 

Six hundred members of the American Educational Research Association 
were polled by mail for their opinions about the impact of racial homo- 
geneity or heterogeneity on two aspects of education: (1) basic academic 
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achievement; and (2) absorption of a sense of social position. These 
findings support previous assumptions that racial homogeneity in schools 
depresses academic achievement and racial homogeneity depresses 
Negroes’ perceptions of their place in society. 

Smith, Benjamin F. “What to Read on Public School Integration.” 
Integrated Education, v 2, n 3, June-July 1964, p 40-45. 

A review of books that discuss in detail examples of school integration. 



Sullivan, Neil V. “A Case Study in Achieving Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 3, summer 1965. 

The author traces the history of the free schools in Prince Edward 
Count/ in Virginia. He discusses and analyzes such successful components 
of the free schools as: (1) a biracial board of education; (2) recruitment 
and selection of a biracial faculty organized for maximum effectiveness, 
team teaching, nongraded organization and inservice training; (3) the 
unique association of the federal government, private foundations, state 
department of education and the local board of education (trustees) ; 
(4) the development of a curriculum that designs a program for every 
child; and (5) effective communication. 

Swanson, Bert E. “Subcommunity Response to City-Wide School Poli- 
cies: Measuring White Parent Decisions on School Pairing.” School 
Review, v 73, winter 1965, p 393-409. 

The author observed the school “pairing” controversies in New York City 
in order to construct a political map of the school system and to evaluate 
data availability. Efforts wer^ made to develop a specific measure of local 
citizen and parent response to selected integration policies. He discusses 
the pairing of white P.S. 149 in Jackson Heights and Negro P.S. 92 in 
Corona, the parents’ responses, and the boycott. He examines the relation- 
ship between top policymakers and loczJ participating groups, investigates 
the determinants of public policy of education, and points out that not 
enough effective power has been accumulated by any one man or small 
group to create the conditions required for making decisions. 



Swanson, Bert E. and Clare Montgomery. “White Citizen Response to 
Open Enrollment.” Integrated Education, v 2, n 4, August-September 
1964, p 44-48. 

The authors examine the reactions of white citizens to an open enroll- 
ment policy when two busloads of children were transported to an all- 
white school. They also explore the dynamics of their reactions and the 
possible short- and long-range consequences. 



“To Achieve Both Integration and Quality.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, 
n 1, September 1964, p 26. 

A brief comment on the success of Greenburgh School District No. 8 
in Westchester County, New York, in raising its educational standards 
while achieving integration. Negroes constitute 36 per cent of the student 
body. 



Wainberg, Meyer. Learning Together: A Book on Integrated Education. 
Chicago: Integrated Education Associates, 1964. 

All articles in this book have appeared in the bimonthly magazine. 
Integrated Education. The collection describes historical aspects of school 
segregation, new approaches to integration in 12 cities, and legal and 
political aspects of problems associated with integration, and includes 
a comprehensive bibliography. 



“What I Think About Integration.” Jewish Currents, September 1965. 

Twelve short, prize-winning essays by Jewish children, age ten to 13, on 
their thoughts about integration. 



Wiikerson, Doxey A. “School Integration, Compensatory Education and 
the Civil Rights Movement in the North.” Journal of Negro Education, 
V 34, n 3, summer 1965, p 300-309. 

The author analyzes and comments on school integration and compen- 
satory education in the North and on the interrelations between these 
developing trends. He considers (1) centering the responsibility for 
de facto school segregation; (2) relating school integration to equal edu- 
cational opportunities and academic performance; and (3) relating de- 
segregated public schools to massive residential segregation in big cities. 
He also asks: What happens after school desegregation? Should one ex- 
pect that merely bringing white and Negro children to the same school 
will yield important educational values? 



Willie, Chiarles V. and Jerome Beker. “A Study of School Integration.” 
Integrated Education, v 3, n 3, June-July 1965, p 30-32. 

This article is the text of a statement presented in a public hearing by 
the Syracuse School District. It deals with proposals to desegregate the 
inner-city elementary and junior high school. The study involves eight 
schools in which 254 students were transferred. Seventy-one per cent of 
the transferred students were Negroes, 27 per cent were white, and 2 
per cent were American Indian. Tests were given at the beginning and 
the close of the school year; parents and teachers were interviewed. Find- 
ings indicate that ( 1 ) younger children will assimilate into a new school 
more readily than older children; (2) no social adjustment problem 
results from transferring children outside their neighborhood; and (3) 
whites a 3 well ab Negroes will receive substantial benefits by attending 
schools with children from diversified backgrounds. 



Wogaman, T. D. “Berkeley Story: Desegregation Under tlie Ramsey 
Plan.” California Education, v 3, n 4, December 1965, p 4-6. 

In May 1964, the Berkeley Board of Education adopted the Ramsey 
Plan (named for the teacher who conceived it) which was designed to 
eliminate de facto segregation in grades seven through nine by reorgan- 
izing the Berkeley junior high schools. Under the Ramsey Plan, the 
Burbank Junior High School, formerly predominantly Negro, became 
exclusively a 9th-grade school to serve all 9th graders in the city. All 7th- 
and 8th-grade pupils were divided between Garfield and Willard, the 
two remaining junior high schools. The 9th-grade campus at Burbank 
became a part of Berkeley High School. Although no formal evaluation 
has been made, the author notes the high morale of facvlty, student 
body, and parents. 



LB3081 SCHOOL— ATTENDANCE 

Douglas, J. W. B. and J. M. Ross. “The Effects of Absence on Primary 
School Performance.” British Journal of Educational Psychology, v 35, 
n 1, 1965, p 28-40. 

An analysis of the effects of absence on the school test performances of 
3,273 primary school children. The authors found that test performance 
by upper-middlc-class students was unaffected by the amount of their 
absences. They recorded considerable effects, however, among students 
from all other social classes. Children who are often absent in the first 
two years of school, but have good attendance in subsequent years, catch 
up. But this is not true when they come from lower classes, or attend 
primary schools with poor academic records. 



LB3205 SCHOOL— FACILITIES 

Boykin, Arsene O. “Measuring the Attractiveness of an Urban Elemen- 
tary School.” Urban Education, v 1, summer 1964. 

The author suggests that the attractiveness of an urban elementary i^chool 
can be measured indirectly by the rate of transfer of teachers. He con- 
tends that to make an urban elementary school attractive, it is necessary 



to control the characteristics of the school and of its community, as well 
as to train teachers for a “difficult” school. 



Ferrer, Terry. The Schools and Urban Renewal: A Case Study From 
New Haven. New York: Educational Facilities Laboratories, 1964. 

This is a case study of the urban renewal and redevelopment program 
in New Haven. The school and its program have become a central ele- 
ment in this plan. During a ten-year period ending in 1970, New Haven 
will replace 40 per cent of its schools (15 new schools). The author dis- 
cusses other proposed schools and programs. 



Karmei, Louis J. “Effects of Windowless Classroom Environment on 
High School Students.” Perceptual and Motor Skills, v 20, n 1, 1965, 
p 277-278. 

The author examines the effects of a windowless classroom on the draw- 
ings of high school students. The 643 students drew windows signihcantly 
more often than their 574 peers attending a school with windows. It was 
’nferred that the windowless group had negative feelings toward school 
nd were more maladjusted and unhappy than the windowed group. 



Micfligaii University Schooi Environmen's Research Project. The 

Effect of Windowless Classrooms on Elementary School Children. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan, Architectural P,.esearch Laboratory, 

This study investigates the effects of wmdowless classrooms on learning * 
achievements and the reactions of youngsters to such classrooms. The 
authors found that teachers appreciate the reduced distractions in win- 
dowless classrooms. Parents and students expressed no signihcant change 
in attitude, and students enjoyed the added bulletin boai'd space. The 
authors concluded classroom windows have very little, if any, effect on a 
child’s ability to learn. 



LB3029 EDUCATIONAL PARKS 

Dentier, Robert A. et al. “The Educational Complex Study Project.” 
Integrated Education, v 3, n 3, June-July 1965, p 21-30. 

An examination and analysis of the concept of the educational complex 
in reference to public schools in New York City. This study was to pro- 
vide the basis for a decision by the Board of Education concerning 
educational complexes. The authors suggest that the educational com- 
plex would be a valuable component of a larger plan to achieve quality 
integrated education, but that taken by itself, its benehts would be slight. 



The East Orange Education Plaza. East Orange, N.J.: Board of Edu- 
cation, 1965. 

This brochure describes and illustrates plans for the East Orange Educa- 
tion Plaza, which is designea to educate children from kindergarten 
through junior college. The plaza will be constructed in seven stages 
and will furnish year-round education in an ungraded setting. The 
middle-school idea will be incorporated in a center for grades 6ve through 
eight. 



Grieder, C. “Education Parks May Replace the Neighborhood School.” 
Nation* s Schools, v 76, n 6, December 1965, p 14. 

This^ brief article examines the idea of educational parks with grades 
ranging from kindergarten through grade 12 or 14, to replace neighbor- 
hoc^ schools. The author presents eight arguments supporting the edu- 
cational plaza idea. 



Mauch, James E. “The Education Park.** American School Board Jour- 
nals V 150, March 1965, p 9—11. 



rhe author examines the concept of the “educational park,** its purposes:^ 
its potential advantages, and its administrative problems. 



LB3490 OPEN AIR SCHOOLS—UNITED STATES 

Gabrielsen, M. Alexander and Charles Holtzer. The Rde of Outdoor 
Education, New York: Center for Applied Research in Education, 1965. 

The authors describe school programs to be conducted outdoors. They 
provide information about the curriculum, resources, leadership, activi* 
ties, and projects in outdoor education. They give information from the 
firet step of developing interest to financing and administering programs. 
The book includes an annotated list of resources for* outdoor education. 



LC87 EDUCATION — LOCAL POLITICS 

Cahill, Robert S. and Stephen P. Hengley, eds. The Politics of Educa- 
tion in the Local Community. Danville, 111.: Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, 1964. 

The authors review the elitist-pluralist warfare in studies of community 
power. They examine questions related to community power structure 
and decision^ making. They discuss the place of action research in a 
c anging social ^system and suggest needed joint research by educators 
and social scientists. 



LClll DUAL ENROLLMENT 

Strasser, William C., jr, “Dual Enrollment (Shared Time), Patterns, 
Reactions, and Problems.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, n 10 Tune 1965 
p 509-512. > 

This study attempts to clarify concepts related to dual enrollment (shared 
time) in the educational structure. The author deHnes “dual enrollment” 
as an arrangement whereby a child or youth regularly attends a public 
school part time and a nonpublic school part time, and notes that this 
term should not be confused with “shared facilities” or with “released 
time.” He discusses enrollment programs in many locales and the fact 
that they fall into two patterns: (!)• “limited dual enrollment,” (2) 
partnership” (half-day “50-50” plan). Nonpublic school instructors say 
that dual enrollment fosters educational pluralism in their communities. 
Parents feci that it broadens educational opportunities. Pupils in long- 
established programs tend to take them for granted; they say that dual 
enrollment provides a change of pace and a new setting. Public school 
officials say that it provides economic advantages for public schools. 



LC146 DROPOUTS— HIGH SCHOOL 

Brown, B. Frank. “An Answer to Dropouts: The Nongraded High 
School.” Atlantic Monthly, November 1964, p 86—90. 

The author describes the reorganization of a Florida high school from a 
graded to a nongraded curriculum on the basis of students’ achievement 
leras, rather than by their ages. He describes classroom work in various 
achievement phases. Remedial work is emphasized in the first phase, basic 
skills in second phase, average levels of course content in third and 
fourth phases (content reaches a deeper level in the latter phase), and 
college level courses in the fifth phase. An additional phase allows 
interested students to do independent study and research under faculty 
guidance. The author explains the new role of the teacher in the non- 
graded organization. 



Cervantes, Lucius Ferdinand and Grace Platts Husted. The Dropout: 
Causes and Cures. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1965. 

This study presents and assesses the social background, the “influential 



LC146 DROPOUTS— HIGH SCHOOL (con’t) 

others/’ and the personality charactK^uistics of 300 youths. Half of these 
graduated from high school^ half dropped out before graduation. Five 
types of behavioral dynamics^ each having different effects on school 
attendance and completion^ are presented: (1) the composition^ dy- 
namics^ and emotional atmosphere of the nuclear family; (2) the friend- 
family system; (3) the peer group; (4) school experiences; and (5) 
personality variables derived from TAT protocols. 

Cervantes, Lucius F« ‘‘Family Background^ Primary Relationships^ and 
the High School Dropout.” Journal of Marriage and the Family ^ v 27, 
n 2, 1965, p 218-222. 

This study tests the hypothesis that there are fewer primary relationships 
within the families of dropouts than within the families of high school 
graduates. (Primary relations are characterized by mutual acceptance 
as total persons, deep intercommunication, and personal satisfaction de- 
rived from being in each other’s company.) 

Dentler, Robert A. “Dropouts, Automation, and the Cities.” Teachers 
College Record^ v 65, March 1964, p 475-483. 

The author discusses the high school dropout and his common attributes, 
such as low school achievement, low socioeconomic status, and low edu- 
cation of parents. He suggests remediation and retraining as solutions for 
the dropout. He stresses the need for excellence in the first three grades; 
good early education, he says, will prevent the need for later rehabilita* 
tion. 

Dentler, Robert A. and Maiy Ellen Warshauer. Big City Dropouts and 
Illiterates. New York: Center for Urban Education, 1965. 

This study ranked the 131 largest cities in America by their number of 
high school dropouts and their degree of adult illiteracy, to discover 
whether differences in these rates were associated with certain features 
of the local economic and social structure. Findings show that variation 
in dropout rates and in the level of adult illiteracy is determined by 
differences in levels of poverty, occupational mix, economic opportunity, 
and social mobility. The authors found that the manner in which cities 
expend their public funds for health, welfare, and education is associated 
with their citizens’ educational characteristics, but only in a general 
sense. The authors also examine white and nonwhite dropout rates and 
illiteracy among adults. 

DiPasquale, Vincent C. “The Relation Between Dropouts and the 
Graded School.” Phi Delta Kappan^ v 46, n 3, November 1964, p 129- 
133. 

The author contends that graded schools are not only “cumbersome 
anachronisms,” but that because of their typical single standard of 
achievement, they contribute to early school leaving. Their standard he 
says, is too Mgh for some, and too low for others. This results in average- 
ness, reading retardation, and grade failure. He advocates ungraded 
schools as a major cure for the dropout r roblem. He summarizes the 
characteristics of the nongraded school and cites research findings on the 
advantages of the nongraded school: (1) The nongraded plan contrib- 
utes to the decline in truancy and in the number of dropouts. (2) It 
improves teacher morale and student achievement. (3) It enhances 
emotional health and ego development. (4) It reduces incidence of 
vandalism and breakins. (5) Parents, observing that children like to 
go to school, readily accept the nongraded school. (6) Standards of 
achievement are raised because the child works in each subject at the 
level of his own ability. 

Duncan, Beveriy. “Dropouts and the Unemployed.” Journal of Political 
Economy y April 1965. 

This paper reviews the change in educational attainment in the United 
States since the turn of the century and links this change to changes in 
the employment situation. It shows that since the end of World War II, 
fluctuations in the rates of school attendance for boys have been influ- 






enced by the job market: when jobs are scarce, young men remain in 
high school; when jobs are plentiful, the dropout rate accelerates. 

Elliott, Delbert S., Harwin L. Voss, and Aubrey Wendling. Dropout 
and the Social Milieu of the High School: A Preliminary Analysis. 
Presented at the 42nd annual Orthopsychiatric Association meeting. 
New York, 1965. 

This paper differentiates three types of school dropouts: involuntary, 
retarded, and capable. It focuses on capable dropouts who have the 
ability xo complete high school, and hypothesizes that such students leave 
school in response to competition with middle-class adolescents under 
circumstances favoring the latter. The authors selected 2,657 9th graders 
from seven junior high schools on the basis of their social class and their 
racial and ethnic characteristics. The 9th graders will continue to be 
interviewed annually until graduation from high school. Preliminary find- 
ings show that 90 per cent of the male dropouts report no participation 
in school activities. A high proportion of girls express dissatisfaction vnth 
school. Twice as many male dropouts believe their teacher did not treat 
them fairly; three times more dropouts than other students reported 
that they received no help from school counseling. 



“An Experiment in Working With Potential School Dropouts.” Family 
Service HighlightSj v 26, n 6, n 8, 1965. (Family Service Association, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 10010.) 

This article describes a project for casework counseling to reduce prob- 
lems that lead to absenteeism and dropping out of school. The study, in 
Lockheed, Georgia, found that students’ emotional and personality dis- 
turbances often indented family problems. The authors suggest that the 
student’s IQ makes no significant difference. 

Fifield, Marvin Grant. “The Self-Concept as an Identifying Factor of 
School Dropouts.” Dissertation Abstracts^ v 25, n 3, 1964, p 1738. 

The author analyzes the relationships between the pupil’s self-concept 
and (1) whether he remained in school or dropped out after completing 
8th grade; (2) selected characteristics associated with dropouts. He col- 
lected data on 2,387 8th-grade students in three subgroups: (1) drop- 
outs; (2) stayins matched with dropouts on sex, socioeconomic level, 
and intelligence; and (3) randomly selected stayins. No significant dif- 
ferences were found for measures of self-conccpt between the dropout 
and any “stayin’’ group. 



LodalOy Francis J. and Irving Zweibelson. “Curriculum Change, the 
Dropout and Delinquency.” Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy^ v 11, n 6, 1965, p 305-311. 

The authors urge revision of curricula and additional occupational pro- 
grams to increase the school’s holding power over potential dropouts. 
Some of these recommendations include: (1) a team approach to en- 
courage family participation to motivate students; and (2) counseling 
and special services to provide remedial and rehabilitation services. 



Miller, S. M., Betty L. Saleem, and Herrington Bryce. School Drop- 
outs: A Commentary and Annotated Bibliography. Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Youth Development Center, 1964. 

A detailed survey of the literature and research on the school dropout. 
The authors discuss some problems of the quality and interpretation of 
research as well as of current action programs. They classify and sum- 
marize relevant sections of studies. References and methodology are 
annotated. 



Mitchell, Howard E. “A Pilot Residential Educational Project for Cul- 
turally Deprived Youth.” Presented at the 42nd annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association, 1965. 

This paper describes a project which investigated the emerging counselor- 
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j trainee relations in a pilot, residential, educational and vocational pro- 

^ gram for 16 through 2! 1-year-old dropouts conducted at the University 

I of Pennsylvania during the summer of 1964. One hundred unemployed 

, I boys, ^ representing different racial and ethnic groups, were housed in 

j dormitories at the University of Pennsylvania for five weeks during the 

I summer. They participated in a program which included: (1) basic 

I education in reading, mathematics, and communication skills; (2) pre- 

1 vocational skill training; (3) group counseling; (4) physical fitness; and 

(5) individual growth and development. Ten college and g^raduate stu- 
dents served as counselors and lived in the dormitories with the trainees; 
they sought to develop an esprit de corps, understand and handle individ- 
ual problems, and appreciate individual potentials. The author found 
f that two subcultures emerged among the counselors — the “teacher-social 
j workers and the “bosses.” He concludes that limits should be placed 
on the roles of such counselors in residential rehabilitativ:) programs. 

I 

j Program to Rehabilitate Dropouts.” School Management, v 9, n 8 
I August 1965, p 39-41. 

I This article describes the “personalized curriculum project,” a program 
I to rehabilitate dropouts in Oscoda, Ivlichigan. Unlike most work-study 
j programs, Oscoda’s half-day of study does not include a formal curricu- 
I lum; it consists chiefly of individual counseling, guidance, and training. 



Riessman, Frank. “Low Income Culture, the Adolescent, and the 
School. National Association of Secondary School Principals. Bulletin. 
V 49, n 300, April 1965, p 45-49. 

In this article, Riessman asks, “How can we provide an appropriate cur- 
detected potential dropouts?” He discusses the concepts 
of ‘^chool culture” and “learning style” and explains that a large 
number of dropouts from a lower socioeconomic background have a dif- 
ferent style of thinking and learning to which the school is not attuned. 



Ri^OW, L. W. “Much Ado About Dropouts.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, 
[ n 9, May 1965, p 461-464. 

i The author comments that the term “dropout” now has faulty connota- 
i tions. He examines some of the educational and social problems of the 

I student who leaves school before graduation. He questions the definition 

j of dropout” used by the U.S. Office of Education. 



i Rovello, Michael J. “Dropouts: Some Should Be Dropped Out.” The 

I Clearing House, v 39, n 7, March 1965, p 402-406. 

I A vice-principal of a junior high school places potential dropouts in six 
categories and discusses the school’s responsibility in each. He feels that 
I the school’s responsibility for physically and mentally handicapped stu- 
I dents is limited. He argues that the school is not responsible for the 
seriously emotionally disturbed, the morally corrupt, and students who 
are totally unmoved by the idea of learning. The school should attempt 
to identify these and notify parents or social agencies. 



I ^hreiber, Daniel. Holding Power; Larger City School Systems. W ash , 
j mgton, D.G.: National Education Association, 1964. 

I author reports selected characteristics and holding-power rates of 

I the public school system in 128 large cities. (The holding power of a 
school or school system is indicated by noting the number of pupils who 
entered grade ten in a given year and the number who graduated three 
years later. The rate of holding power is determined by dividing the 
number who graduated by the number who entered grade ten.) 



Strom, Robert D. “Realistic rurriculum for the Predictive Dropout.’' 
i The Clearing House, v 39, n 2, October 1964, p 101-107. 

In discussing why slow learners become dropouts, the author suggests that 
less able students be provided with a realistic curriculum. Course offer- 
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mgs could, m part, be established on the basis of (1) what is known 
about why these pupils reject school; (2) the unique characteristics of 
these pupils; (3) their outlook for future occupation. 



Study of Voluntary School Dropouts in the Lakeland Union High School 
Dtstnet. State Department of Public Welfare, Division of Children and 
Youth, Community Services Section, Madison, Wisconsin, 1965. 

A study of the records and the opinions of teachers, parents, contempo- 
raries, and dropouts themselves. Sixteen per cent of the district’s high 
school students are Chippewa Indians. The integration of Indian stu- 
dents with the rest of the school community was a problem when the 
school opened six years ago. (Contrary to local popular opinion, Indian 
students were not at the heart of the dropout problem; the attitudes of 
n lan an non-Indian parents and students within a socioeconomic 
group were similar.) The authors found poverty to be the largest single 
mtluence on dropouts. The appendix contains details about the question- 
naires and tests used. 



“Ten Proven Programs to Prevent Dropouts.” School Management, v 9, 
n 10, October 1965, p 70-74. 

^is describes the manner in which a school district in Ithaca, 

New York, composed of 8,400 pupils, developed ten different programs 
for dropouts and potential dropouts. These included a work-study pro- 
gram to prepare students for full-time employment and to keep students 
m school until graduation; enrollment was limited to 15-year-old boys 
who had been identihed as probable school dropouts. 



Torrance, E. Paul and Robert D. Strom, eds. Mental Health and 
Achievement: Increasing Potential and Reducing School Dropout. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1965. 

A collection of readings on mental health that stresses the problems of 
culturally different students. Contributors include Deutsch, Allport, Reiss- 
man, and Strom. The book discusses the family and the community as 
v/ell as the school. 



LC148.5 COLLEGE ATTENDANCE — MOTIVATION 

McDIII, Edward L and James Coleman. “Family and Peer Influences 
m College Plans of High School Students.” Sociology of Education, v 

38, n 2, 1965, p 112-126. 

•nils study surveys 8,900 pupils in ten Illinois high schools to discover 
the strongest motivators for attending college. The authors found that 
status in the school was a stronger motivator than parents’ education or 
interest m learning. 



Medsker, (.eland L. and James W. Trent. The Influence of Different 
Types of Public Institutions on College Attendance From Varying 
Socioeconomic and Ability Levels. Berkeley, California: Center for the 
Study of Higher Education, University of Berkeley, i965. 

The authors attempt to discover the degree of pressure that the presence 
of different types^ of public higher-education institutions in a community 
exerts on the decisions of students with varying socioeconomic and ability 
levels to attend college. Data were gathered from 10,000 high school 
graduates from 16 communities in eight states. A later report will deaf 
with a follow-up of the same sample of high school graduates four years 
later. 



LC191 EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY- 
SOCIETY, RELATION TO 



Ford, Nick Aaron. “Cultural Integration Through Literature.” Teachers 
College Record, v 66, n 4, January 1965, p 332—337. 
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The author is concerned with ways in which literature can be used to 
implement social values. He attempts to clarify the concept of cultural 
integration, and to analyze its place in the teaching of literature. 

Michigan University School Environments Research Project. SER I: 

Environmtntal Abstracts. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, 
Architectural Research Laboratory, 1965. 

This collection of annotated abstracts is the hrst of a long series of 
school environments research project reports. Tiiis review of literature 
describes the various relationships that link environment with human 
behavior. (SER II: Environment Evaluations^di series of technical papers 
that summarize and analyze what is known about the environment and 
its influence on the individual. SER III: Environmental Analysis— 
poses a method of investigation and processing the information needed 
for environmental design.) 



Thomas, Robert Murray. Social Differences in the Classroom: Social- 
Class, Ethnic, and Religious Problems. New York: David McKay Cc., 
1965. 

This book describes the manner in which social-class position, ethnic 
status, and religious affiliation affect the success of children in school. 
It stresses the need for the teacher’s immediate concern about (1) the 
development of greater student understanding of intercultural differences, 
locally and internationally; and (2) the improvement of students’ meth- 
ods of dealing with these differences in their daily living. 



LC203 STUDENTS— SOCiOECONOMiC BACKGROUND 

Dale, R. R. and S. Griffith. Down Stream: Failure in the Grammar 
School. London: RouUedge & Kegan Paul, 1965. 

This book examines the transition of students from primary to secondary 
schools in England and explores reasons for the success or failure of 
pupils in the secondary school. In some cases, the inquiry leads the 
authors back to factors in the primary school; in others, to academic 
factors in the secondary school; and in others to the child’s home and 
environment. 



Hewer, Vivian H. “Are Tests Fair to College Students From Homes 
With Low Socioeconomic Status?” Personnel and Guidance Journal, 
v 43, n 8, April 1965, p 764-769. 

The author attempted to discover whether college grades could be pre- 
dicted when students were grouped by social origin. Students were classi- 
fied in nine social groups according to their father’s occupation and 
education. An evaluation was made of the differences between achieved 
and predicted scores on the verbal and math SAT tests. The findings 
indicated that there was no consistent relationship between social origin 
and college achievement. 



Karp, Joan M. and Irving Sigel. “Psychocducational Appraisal of Dis- 
advantaged Children.” Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 5, 
1965, p 401-412. 

A review of literature about the identification of socially disadvantaged 
children through psychological testing and educational appraisal. The 
authors discuss intelligence and achievement test performances, culture, 
fair testing, identification and appraisal in the schools, and some new 
approaches to appraisal. A 50-item bibliography is included. 



Marge, Michael. “The Influence of Selected Home Background Variables 
on the Development of Oral Skills in Children.” Journal of Speech and 
Hearing, v 8, n 3, 1965, p 291-309. 

The author studied 143 children and their parents to determine the 
effects of certain factors in home backgrounds on the development of 



speech and language skills. He found that (1) children of permissive 
mothers achieved higher scores in language maturity; (2) parental de- 
mands were strongly related to the general speaking ability as assessed 
by teachers; and (3) greater home use of speech training techniques led 
to higher scores in general speaking ability. 



Toigo, Romolo. “Social Status and School-Room Aggression in Third- 
Grade Children.” Psychology Monographs, v 71, n 2, 1965, p 221-268. 

Examines the relationship between parents’ social status and classroom 
aggression among 3rd-grade children in a semirural community. 

Vernon, Philip E. “Environmental Handicans and Intellectual Develop- 
ment: I.” British Journal of Educational Psychology, v 35, n 1, 1965, 
p 9-20. Part II in v 35, n 2, p 117—126. 

A series of verbal tests was given to 11-year-oId boys in Southeast Eng- 
land and to a similar sample of boys in the West Indies to examine the 
relationship between environmental handicaps and intellectual develop- 
ment. Tests of educational attainment, memorizing, vocabulary, and a 
battery of items based on Piaget’s investigations of concept development 
were included. 



Westergaard, A. N. J. Little. “The Trend of Class Differentials in 
Educational Opportunity in England and Wales.” British Journal of 
Sociology, December 1964, p 301—317. 

A review of the current British evidence on the manner in which social 
class determines educational opportunity. The author concludes that, 
while social inequalities in educational opportunity have been diminishing 
somewhat since 1944, this is merely the continuation of a long-term trend. 



Wiseman, S. Education and Environment. Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1964. 

The author presents the results of attempts to use multivariate analysis 
techniques to estimate the influence of socioeconomic factors on achieve- 
ment in the secondary schools of the Manchester and Salford areas in 
England. The book includes previous research on school and community 
characteristics and their relationship to educational achievement. 



LC215 COMMUNITY AND SCHOOLS 

Baughman, M. D. “The School’s Role in Community Life.” School and 
Community, v 51, n 2, October 1964, p 9-10. 

The author discusses the changing concept of the community school from 
the theories of Clap to Cook, lists community-school characteristics com- 
piled by authorities on school-community relations, describes four phases 
in a school’s development in the areas of school-community relationships, 
and suggests appropriate activities at each level. 



Carol, Joseph. “An Analysis of Professional Education and Functions 
of School Administrators in School-Community Relations and School 
Public Relations.” Dissertation Abstracts, v 25, n 2, 1964. 

This study of the nature of training needed by school administrators 
in school-community relations made the following recommendations: 
( 1 ) The study of school-community relations should be required in every 
preparation program for educational administration. (2) Among the 
things these courses should examine are: the role of the administrator 
as a community leader, the role of the board, the administration and 
staff in community -school relations, lay involvement in educational plan- 
ning, and techniques of interpreting , school to the community. 

Hollaway, G. “Opportunity Kno> ks uu f’orpi Christi’s Door: Project 
Opportunity.” Texas Outlook, v "9. n lu, C Jtober 1965, p 38-39. 
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The author de*crib-i “Project Opportunity,” a community action pro- 
gram m Ck)ipu« Chruti, Texaa, and surrounding school areas. Centers 
ut locnted in poverty arew to provide a place in the neighborhoods 
where commumty and public services are coordinated. The two primary 
object!^ for Ae centers are: (1) to serve the people of the neighbor- 
h^ by allowing them to use the puWic building, day and m'ght, for 
Mucational pro^ams and community activities; and (2) to demonstrate 
that education u dwired by the disadvantaged, provided the education 
has pracucal applicaUons for emidoymcnt. 



Claini Ar^iwtte. “Selected Supervisory Practices in the 

^ Resources.” Disstrtation Abstracts, v 25, n 3, 1964, 

p 1 d87. * 



This study invesdgated 46 selected supervisory pracdccs in the u*^ of 
community resources for 136 of the 163 elementary schools in Brookiyr . 

Attempted to deternunc: (1) the prevalence of the practices; (2) the 
assutance received in implemendng the practices; and (3) the evaluation 
“ *0 the respondent. Principals were asked to indi- 

cate the UK of the practices in their schooU and the persons who assisted 
than (assistant principal, classroom teacher, or members '’^f the com- 
mumty) and to evaluate each practice used. 



Donald J. “How Community Power Structures Influence Ad- 
mnustradve Tenure.” American School Board Journal, v 148, n 5 
May 1964, p 11-13. ’ 

The author discusses the effect of the community power structure on the 
turnover and length of tenure of chief school officers in the United Slates. 



LC225 HOME AND SCHOOL 



H. B. “Parent and the School Counselor: An 
Relationship. ’ Vocational Guidance Quarterly, v 13 n 4 

1965, p 243-247. v i , u t. 



Emerging 

summer 



The author points to the growing relationship between parents and 
school counselors. He cites studies of the dose relationship between the 
attitudes and behavior of parents and those of their children which he 
feels, suggests the need for periodic counseling with parenU. He found 
that the most frequendy reported guidance activities with parenU were 
group meetings foa* the exchange of information. 



Bqrw, Evelym New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships. 

^bhcations Office National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, New York, 1965. 

The author discusses what to expect from parent-teacher sharing and 

suggMts ways to develop a program to facilitate parent-teacher com- 
municaUon. 



Colwn, Eliabeth G. “Parental Factors in Educational Mobility.” 
Sociology of Education, v 35, n 5, fall 1965, p 404-425. 

A study of ffie ways in which wc king-class parenU influence their sons 
1 to attend college. Two groups of 5U high school boys from working-dass 
backgrounds were selected. One group had definite plans to attend col- 
lege, and the second group had definite plans not to attend college. The 
author first examined background characteristics as sources of parental 
ambition. She then examined the parent’s concrete pressure and encour- 
agement of the boy, and his attitude toward a college educadon as 
measurea bj’ five Guttman scales. The resulU indicated two independent 
I lyPf* of parental modyadon: a vocadonal orientation, emphasizing the 
desurabihty of certain jobs requiring a college education, and a status 
onentation, emphasizing the college degree as a key to middle-class status. 
Fathers appeared to stress vocadonal orientadon and mothers to strcs 5 
status orientadon. 



"Positive Approach to Parent Orientadon.” The Clearing 
House, V 39, March 1965, p 433-435. * 



The principal of a San Bernardino high Mhool, a three-year institution, 
describes hu four-pronged approach for acquaindng the parenU of 1200 
new sophomores with the scho<d and iu curriculum -junior high school 
meeting, a j^ided tour of the high Khool plant, a biKk-to-Bchool m'ght, 
and naghborhood cofTcc hours. 



Ksrchkoff, Rfchard K. “Improving Home-School Reladoos.*' The Clear- 
ing House, v 39, n 8, April 1965, p 470-474. 

The author is concerned with achieving the best possible reladonslups 
between the school and the home. He believes that methods for achieving 
this goal arc^ common, but that the evaluation of their cffcr.tivcncii it 
lacking. He illiutratcs the manner in which evaluation can be a porac- 
tical md to the educator in improving home-schobl relations. He praenU 
caiG situation! and outlines methods for cviJuating thcm« 



Trail, Otyai A- “Are You Keeping ParenU Out of Your Schools?” 
School Management, v 9, n 9, September 1965, p 82-83. 

A ^hool i^d^ program planned for parenU in an Illinois community 
u desenbed. The resulU of the program were increased community sup- 

parenU loim first hand about their 
child! activity, the relationihip between tchool and home i m proves. 



Tual, John K. and Rosemary Wureten, “Dimensions of the Educadonal 
Environmait.” California Journal of Educational Research, v 16. n 4 
1965, p 173-188. 

This is a study of the influence of the home, the classroom, and the 
school on academic learning. The authors suggest that more attendon be 
given to the influence of environmental factors. 



LC351 CHURCH— SCHOOLS 

Vontress, C. E. “Black Muslim Schools.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 47. n 
2, October 1965, p 86-90. 

A description of the Black Muslim schools that enroll more than 2000 
Negro students in eight major cities. The author notes that parochial 
education among the Muslims is almost as old as the movement itself. 

2 Jchool, “T^e University of Islam,” was founded in Detroit in 
1932, and the second, in Chicago in 1934. The philowphy of the schools, 
the movement, and the staff arc discussed. The author explains that 
students are transported to and from schools in movcment*owned buses 
and, while many of the texts used in the schools arc state-adopted, much 
of the material is adopted or written especially for Muslim use. Student 
scores on the Beta and Gamma Otis test were found to be no better or 
wowe than other Negro itudcnU in moit Northern innsr cida. Muslim 
itudenu are reported to be attending some 15 insdtutioni of higher 
learning. ° 



church— SCHOOLS— UNITED STATES— 
CATHOLIC 



Callahan, Daniel, cd. Federal Aid and Catholic Schools. Baltimore: 
Helicon, 1964. 

A collection of ten essays ccncerning federal aid to Catholic schools, 
^ov.r essays address themselves to the fundamental issue. (Contributors are 
George N. Shuster, Neil McGlusky, Virgil Blum, and O’Neil D’Amour.) 
1 hree essays present non-Gatholic attitudes toward federal aid for Cath- 
olic sch^ls. Other essays concern shared-time programs and Catholic 
views about public education. An appendix provides information on the 
role of churches in public schools in Britain, Italy, Germany, Canada, 
and Austna. 
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Clayton, A. Stafford. “Effects of Public School Support of Church- 



Related SchooU.” Phi DtlU Kappttn, v 47, n 1, September 1965, p 
19-24. 

The author h« studied the social consequences of government support 
church Khcols in Europe. He finds these c^snKquences to be undesir- 
able and expresses concern that similar preuures may result in the United 
States from the p;;ssage of tnc Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965. This act commits the nation to meeting the educational needs 
of children of low-income families in both public and private schools. 
The author recommends a critical review of the relationship between 
public and private Kctors of American schooling. He discusses the 
English and Dutch experiences and suggests that dissatisfaction in these 
countries should alert Americans to similar conKquences. 



Crittria for Evaluation of Catholic EUmantary Schools. Washington, 
D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1965. 

A method of evaluation of school programs to determine the extent to 
which they tre achieving the aims of their particular schools. Each school 
evaluated its own program and curriculum. The evaluations covered 
school and cemmunity, curriculum, student activity program, imtruc- 
tional materials, guidance and health services, school plant, and admin- 
istration Md school staff. The checklist and other instruments med are 
included in the manual. 



Dt^hs, Robert E. “Guidance Services in Metropolitan Catholic Schools: 
A Statue Report.” National Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, v 
9, n 4, 1965, p 227-229- 

In examining the guidance services m metropolitan Catholic schools, the 
author notes that Catholic schools seem to be about 15 years behind the 
public schools in counselor-pupil ratios; only one-quarter of Catholic 
schools are able to provide adequate or specific services. The author 
suggests the need for referral agencies. 



FIchter, Joseph. Parochial SchotU A Sociological Study. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday smd Company, Anchor Books, 1964. 

The author reports a year-long study by a team of sociologists of a Mid- 
western, urban, grade school in a Catholic parish. He describes what the 
parochial school does, what it fails to do, and how its daily program 
functions. Information on the pattern of socialization, structure of group 
action, agencies of control, and social correlates of the parochial school 
is included. 



Haithcock, George L “Catholic School— A Weapon in the War on 
Poverty.” The Catholic School Journal, v 65, n 6, June 1965, p 13-15. 

The author describes the maimer in which Catholic schools and agencies 
are working within the framework outlined by the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. This act attempts to activate all community resources; 
priority among projects is to be based on the degree to which they fit 
into an overall plan for meeting community needs. Pouible activities 
include remedial programs, field trips, assistance to preschool children, 
tutoring programs, preservice and inservice teacher training. The activi- 
ties of Catholic schools and agencies in various cities and states ve 
described. 



Mary of th& Holy Child, Sister. “The School in the Urban Apostolate.” 
The Catholic School Journal, v 65, n 3, March 1965, p 21-22. 

The author says that if the parish and its school wish to be prepsued for 
the challenge of the iimer city and its population, its teachers (both 
religious and lay) must first wish to work in poor areas. They must visit 
homes to break the antagonism which children may have against school 
and to better understand the cultural backgrounds of the people with 
whom they work. Books such as The Souls of Black Folk, by W. E. B. 
Dubois, The Negro in America, by Rose, and Education in Depressed 
Areas, by Passow, are suggested. The author maintains that the greater 
the understanding of the child, the fewer the discipline problems. 



CRourka, Rt R«v. M*fr. Edward W. “Catholic Schools in a Tech- 
nological Age.” The Catholic School Journal, v 65, u 2, February 
1965, p 29-30. 

The author maintains that most of the nation’s secondary Khools have 
failed to adjust to the need for more vocational training. He says that 
most^ high Khools simply prepare students for college. The 80 per cent 
of high Khool students who do not go to or graduate from college are 
thrust into the labor market without skills. The Kentucky training system 
is deKribed, in which students at the end of their KCond year in high 
Khool Klect either a college preparatory or a vocational curriculum. 
Students who Klect the latter attend vocational clasKS in the afternoon 
and Continue taking liberal arts courses in their original high Khocls in 
the morning. The author suggests *hat vocational education on a shared- 
time basis be extended to include students in Catholic high Khools; ht 
feels that Catholic high Khools cannot attempt their own technical 
training courses. 



Quinn, Patrick V. “Critical Thinking and Openmindedness in Pupils 
From Public and Catholic Secondary Schools.” Journal of Psychology, 
V 66, n 1, 1965, p 23-30. 

This study compared the performance of Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
public high Khool Kniors with that of Catholics in parochial Khools 
on tests ^ critical thinking ability and openmindedneti. Rankings on 
critical thinking ability were: Protestants, Jews, parochial-Khool Cath- 
olics, and public-KhooI Catholics. Rankings on openmindedness were 
Protestants, Jews, public-Khool Catholics, and parochial-Khool Catholics. 



Ryan, Mary Parkins. Are Parochial Schools the Attstver? New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964. 

The author asks, “Are parochial Khools the most efifective means of 
‘forming the true and perfect Christian’ or could the enormotu resources 
currently devoted to these schools make a more effective contribution to 
the religioiu goals of the Catholic Church if deployed in other ways?” 
In 1963 an estimated 4,608,029 children attended 11,000 Catholic ele- 
mentary Khools staffed by 111,091; 1,014,945 students were enrolled in 
2432 Catholic high schools staffed by 45,265; and 300,000 were enrolled 
in 282 Catholic higher institutions staffed by 25,000. The author main- 
tains ^at despite them enormous enrollments. Catholic Khools are 
increasingly unable to carry out the religious tasks for which they were 
established. She does not advocate or expect the diKontinuance of all 
Catholic Khools, but she argues that their need and role should be 
limited. 



"Yes, Parochial Schools Are the Answer.” The Catholic School Journal, 
V 64, n 5, May 1964, p 23-28. 

The Catholic School Journal invited four critics to comment on the 
book Are Parochial Schools the Answer? by Mary Perkins Ryan. The 
comments and commentators were: “A Superintendent’s View,” by 
Rev. Justin A. Driscoll; “A Teacher’s View,” by Sister Rose Ma^cw; 
“A Sociologist’s View,” by Rev. Andrew M. Greeley; and “A Parent’s 
View,” by Doris Barnet Regan. 



LC1043 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

AMen, Vernon R. and John A. Hodges. “When Classrooms Fail.” 
Teachers College Record, v 66, n 4, January 1965, p 305-309. 

The authors describe the Job Corps, its conception, purpose, and design. 



Baritiw, Melvin L, ed. Vocational Education. Chicago: National Society 
for the Study of Education Yearbook, v 64, Part I, University of Chicago 
Preu, 1965. 

This book contains 13 articles written by persons with different back- 
grounds and philosophical bents, who wish to clarify thinking about 









ERIC . 



voc*tlo««l oducAtkm in the ccmtoct of cootempomy Amcriam life. Some 
of the p«.p«r* iadtMks ‘The ChuUcnfc to Vocational Education,” by 
Mdvio L. Barlow; “Social and Economic Trend*," by Ell Giiu^rf; 
“Vocational Education in the Curriculum of the Conunon School,” by 
Lawrence D. HaiJtcw aivd Ines W. Tumlin; "Vocational Education in 
the Secondary School," by John Patrick Walih and William Seldcn; 
"Vocational and Educational Guidance,” by PrankUn J. Keller, “Voca* 
rional Education Beyond the High School,” by J. Cheetcr Swanion and 
Kmctt G. Kramer; and "Reqwnai b i l itiea for Nonpabllc Agenciee for 
Conducting Vocational Education,” by Claude W. Fawcett. 



Chancliy, Normain A. "Race, Aptitude and Vocational Interert" Prr- 
mumI and Guidmut Jennul, v 43, n 5, April 1965, p 7W1-784. 

The reladonihip between vocational interecU and aptitxidea ii 
to detennine the lultabiUty of curriculum ofi'eringi foe ttuden** with 
varying, aptitude* and intcretts. The itudy alto deal* with the vocational 
Intoreti* of Negro and C aucat i an adolcKcnti when their aptitude i* con- 
trolled. One hundred Negro and 100 white 9th grader* were aeiected from 
Wi etudent* regittered in an “Introduction to Vocation*" cour»e in North 
Carolina achool*. Score* on the multiple aptitude tett were matched for 
the two group* and corrdated with tWr vocational intere*t Kore*. Both 
dw corrdation* between aptitude and interett and thoie between race* 
were negligible. Vocational interect* were significantly different The 
Negro youdi wa* intercatod in intcrpcr»onal, burinc**, verlwd, computa- 
tional and long-training occupation*; the Caucawau, in occupation* con- 
cerned with natuiM and inac h i n e*. The author suggest* that these findings 
are significant because school guidance counselor* use both aptitude and 
interest score* in planning cou’se* of study for student*. The absence of 
an observed connection beriveen the two Kores implie* that stich planning 
h mere speculation. 



Dropouts and Vocatkmal Education. BducuHon, v 85, n 4, December 
1964, p 194-233. 

A special section, which includes the following articles: "Career* for 
lyenttal Dropouts," by Bonjmnin J. Novak; "Cahanging Pattern* in 
Vocadocial Educutiosi^** by Walter M. Arnolds **Diitributive P^ucadoii^** 
by John A. Beaunaont; and 'Guidance and School Dropout,” by 
Kenneth B. Hoyt 



LC1081 EDUCATKJN--TECHNICAL 

Haffatrom, Warran C. "Poverty and Adult Education.” Adult Eiuca- 
tion, V 15, n 3, spring 1965, p 145-160. 

This author’s evaluation of antipoverty training programs is that, al- 
though. well-intentioned, they arc unsuccessful. He maintains that most 
trainees either find no job* waiting for them at the end of the training 
period, or find only low^pay, dead-end job* or job* in which they are 
*oon replaced by better-educated competiton. He think* that antipoverty 
training program* do not reipond either to a social movement, or to 
acdoo among the poor. Antipoverty program* do not, the author main- 
tain*, lead to vliibic, lasting rewards in the private live* of the trainee*. 
He consider* the barrier* in low-income areas to conventional adult 
education and training program* and suggesU lome way to overcome 
those barriers. 



LC2801 NEGROES— EDUCAHON— -UNITED STATES 

Bachr, Rufus F. "Need Achievement and Dialect in Lower-Class 
Adolescent Negroes.” Proceedings of the 73rd annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1965, p 313-314. 

article eiqilore* the reladonthip between achievement and dialect 
lower-clw adolescent Negroes. The dialect of 63 Negro boys and 
girli measured in achievement-oriented and neutral leaking situations. 
No reladmuhip was foimd in the neutral speaking situadon. Boys with 



high achic' cmcnt had a less pronounced Southern dialect than boys with 
low achievement 



Wu«^ AMrort A, ami CfiarlM T. SchroWt, Jr. "Job Training Through 
Adult Education: The Negro and the Cocrounity’s Second Chance." 
Mimeo. (Abstracted i.i: Poutrty df Humtm Rtsourets Absiruett, October 
1966, no lurthcr references given.) 

1J1* i»pcr discusses the necessity of providing the adult Negro with 
MucatKM) to increase bis employability and the motivation of his chil- 
dr^ Aedvities of such Detroit groups as churches, civil rights groups, 
umons, burincss^ and education^ insdtutioos, were examined to deter- 
mine what is being done to provide these opp^unide*. 



F. 6. "Frontal Attack on Cultural Deprivadon.” Phi D$U* 
Kupp*n, V 45, n 8, May 1964, p S98-4(X). 

autl^ describes a five-year program operated by the Southern As«>- 
ciatmn of Colleges and Schools, and the College Entrance Exasunadoa 
Boaro. It u designe^ to prepare the Negro citiaen for increasing respon- 
ubilides. Spec^ alms of ♦be project are: (1) to improve educadoxud 
opp<^mtica in selected insdtudmas; (2) to explore the myth of inherent 
inferiority; and (3)^to explore postibilides and refine techniques to over- 
come cultural deptivadon. Iwo elementary schools, two high schools, 
and a cluster of colleges in the same city or surrounding area have been 
selected as the "center.” 



QlttoM, MsMilyn. "A Pilot Study of Negro Middle Class Atdtudcs Toward 
Higher Education in New York.” Journal of Ntrro Bdueution, v 34. 
n 4, faU 1965, p 385. ’ * 

One hundred families in Jamaica, Queens, were asked their atdtudes 
toward higher educadou. Two goals of the study were; (1) to holate 
variable* such as income, cducadon of parents, and pkee of birth and 
analyze their relation to atdtudn toward higher education, and (2) to 
analyze the backgrounds and goals of the new Negro middle-class parent. 
All Queens resj^dents wished to send their childron to college, tending 
to support prt^ous findings that the middle-dau Negro places cducadon 
high on his list of valun. But marked differences were found between 
Northern- and Southern-bom parents in the reqxmse to choice of colJtege. 
Fifty per cent of Southem-bom parents favored Negro colleges. Forty-five 
per cent of the Northem-bom favored city colleges. Responses of Southem- 
bom parents may indicate a lack of familiarity with municipal lystoms. 



Hochitlipr, Frod M. "Preferential Treatment for Negroes?" Tht Rt- 
porter, December 3, 1964, p 22-24. 

The author maintains that preferential treatment for Negro children in 
inimary and secondary schools makes such treatment unneccesary in later 
life. He iug:^ts that preferential treatment in later life could be poten- 
tially damaging; in employment, for instance, it could reinforce the idea 
of Negro inferiority and intensify bittcracsi of those who are slighted. 



Kvaracwjs, WtHlstfi C.. AMies W. Scruggs, and Charles E. Scruggs. 

"Self-Concept and Education of Negro Children.” Because It Is Right- 
EdueationaUy. Boston: Advisory Committee on Racial Imbalance and 
Education, April 1965. 

This is a report of a conference at the Lincoln Filene Center, Tuft* 
Univcirity, on the relationship of the self-concept of Negro youth to 
education and leadership. Thi* paper also presents a condensation of an 
introductory working paper by Grambs, “The Self-Concept: Basis for 
Re-Education of Negro Youth.” A 90-item bibliography is included. 



McGrath, Earl J. The Predominantly Negro Colleges and Universities 
in Transition. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. 

The author examines^ the level of educational quality prevailing in the 
nation’s 123 predominantly Negro colleges and makes specific recom- 



mrndationij for their ncccifary improvement. Detailed information luch 
HI population, curriculum, and finance, is included; each Southern roN 
lege is listed as either desegregated, desegregated in policy only, or 
segregated. 



Martlmon, W« D. et al. “The Summer Study-Skills Program for 
Minority Group Pupils,’* School and Society^ v 93, n 2261, summer 
1965, p 300-302. 

The summer study-skills program of the Educational Counseling Service 
is described as an approach to the problem of promoting first-clau 
citizenship for minority groups. The approach was basically a counseling 
program designed to improve individual competence and to develop 
self-understanding. 



Strom, Robort D. “Education: Key to Economic Equality for the 
Negro.*’ Journal of Negro Education^ v 34, n 4, fall 1965, p 463-466. 

A brief paoer on the need for Negroes to gain economic equality. The 
author argues that since education is one means by which economic 
opportunity can become a reality for Negroes, increased attention must 
be given to schools. He discusses the chances of economic success for 
Negro immigrants in the big cities and the academic quality of many of 
the Southern Negro Colleges that enroll more than 90,000 Negroes. 



LC3731 EDUCATION--ETHNIC AND LINGUISTIC 
MINORITIES—UNITED STATES 

Manual, Harschal T. Spanish-Speaking Children of the Southwest. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1965. 

Public and parochial schools are urged to concentrate on efforts to over- 
come the language and cultural deficiencies of the Spanish-speaking 
child. The author suggests that these problems be tackled at the first- 
grade oj preschool levels. He focuses on schools in the five Southwestern 
states where one-sixth of the school-age population is Spanish-speaking. 



Mermelstefn, Marilyn «nd Bernard A. Fox. “The Sands Project.’’ High 
Points, v 47, n 3, March 1965, p 5-10. 

The Sands project, begun in September 1964, in the Sands Junior High 
School in Brooklyn, New York, proposed to point the way to better 
education for non-English-speaking underachievers in the public schools. 
Students were taught to read and write Spanish. 



LC3981 UNDERACHIEVERS— UNITED STATES 

Kolb, David A. “Achievement Motivation Training for Underachieving 
High School Boys.’’ Journal of Personality and Social Psychology, v 2, 
n 6, 1965, p 783-792. 

The author describes a summer training program for high school boys 
with IQ’s over 120 and school grades below G. The program was 
designed to teach underachievers the characteristics of achievers. Six 
months later, there was no significant difference between the program 
group and a control group, but after one and a half years, experi- 
mental group had improved significantly. 

Wellington, D. Burleigh and Jean Wellingtor^. 2^he Underachiever: 
Challenges and Guidelines. Chicago: Rand McNally & Go., 1965. 

This book is a study of existing research on undcrachievement. It in- 
cludes background material for selection and assessment, some original 
research, and som*^ conclusions about the problems of the underachiever. 
The authors reject the notion that underachievers are dissimilar to 
achievers in every way and must be treated as maladjusted children. 
They maintain that many similarities exist among underachievers and 



achievers. Only by discovering and understanding these similarities can 
effective programs be developed to help the underachiever both in school 
and at home. 



Woodby, Lauren Q«, cd. The Low Achiever in Mathematics. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; U.S, Government Printing Office, 1965, paper. 

This report of a conference concerned with low achievers in mathematics 
was sponsored jointly by the U.S. Office of Education and the National 
Gouncil of Teachers of Mathematics. Position papers include: “Hope, 
Delusion, and Organization: Some Problems in the Motivation of Low 
Achievers,** by Jules Henry; and “Stages in Intellectual Development: 
Piaget’s Views,’’ by Lydia Muller-Willis, 



LC3993 EDUCATION--GIRED CHILDREN 

Goldberg, Miriam L« Research on t/i# Talented. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers Gollege, Golumbia University, 1965. 

This publication compares recent findings about the academically tal- 
ented with past research; it discusses whether current research on the 
gifted is seeking solutions to problems that have remained unsolved. One 
such perennial question is: “Are the personal and social characteristics 
attributed to gifted youngsters of the past descriptive of the gifted 
youngsters of today?’’ An extensive bibliography of research studies is 
included. 



Parrish, Beryl M. Education of the Gifted. New York: Twayne Pub- 
lishers, 1965. 

author considers the arguments for and against special education 
of the gifted and its undei lying assumptions. He evaluates proposals for 
promoting the maximum development of the gifted. 

Torrance, Ellis Paul. Gifted Children in the Classroom. New York: 
Macmillan, 1965. 

This book highlights some new discoveries about the nature of giftedness, 
the goals of educating gifted children, the problems of their identifica- 
tion and motivation, and the development of giftedness during the 
preschool years. The author focuses on the practical, specific methods 
and materials which are adaptable for use with all ages and in all areas 
of the curriculum. He challenges teachers of gifted children to search 
for their own ways of teaching and suggests means to facilitate this. 



LC4065 EDUCATION— POOR 

Amidon, Edmund and Carl B. Hoffmann. “Gan Teachers Help the 
Socially Rejected?’’ Elementary School Journal, v 66, n 3, December 
1965, p 149-154. 

The authors conducted an inservice program to determine whether 
teachers trained in the use of specific procedures and techniques for 
helping rejected children could improve the position, of these children 
in their classes. An experimental and a control group were formed by 
12 teachers and their 6th-gradc classes. The study found that the 
position of the rejected children in the experimental group was signifi- 
cantly more likely to improve over the year than the position of the 
rejected in the control group. 



Beck, John M. and Richard W. Saxe, eds. Teaching the Culturally 
Disadvantaged Pupil. Springfield, 111.: Gharles G. Thomas, 1965. 

This book is concerned with ways of improving the education of the 
disadvantaged in the elementary school. Emphasis is on classroom prac- 
tices which may readily be utilized by capable teachers. Methods and 
materials are suggested as concrete models for teaching. The authors 



104064 EDUCATION— POOR (con't) 

describe the scope of the problem and ihe important advances that have 
bc<m made in teaching methods. They examine the theoretical and em- 
pirical aspects of the problem, and the curriculum and instruction in 
elementary schools. In addition, they ex;’'lore school and community 
responsibilities for the improvement of education for poor children. Con- 
trlouto)^ include Brottman, Gorman, Deutsch, Hirsch, Itkin, Foley, and 
Hobgocid. 

Bettelhaimt Sruno. “Teaching the Disadvantaged.” NEA Journal, v 54, 
n 6, Se])tembcr 1965, p 8-12. 

This paper reports one part of a series of studies that deal with the 
applicatuon of social science concepts to youth problems. It is based on 
meetings held for two years with smsdl groups of classroom teachen, 
both Negro and white, from schools populated mainly by Negro children 
from culturally disadvantaged homes. The purpose was to help members 
of the group to develop what might be called a “clinical” approach to 
the children and their problems. This was done by helping them to think 
through any situation they encountered in daily teaching. The teachers 
decided themselves when they needed help in understanding, handling, 
and teaching the disadvantaged child. The author stated that, as the 
meetings proceeded, it became apparent that white and Negro teachers 
had similar attitudes toward their pupils and that classroom problems 
were not based on color, but grew out of the clash of attitudes between 
the middle-claiss teachers and their lower-class pupils. 

Bloom, Benjamin S., Allison Davis, and Robert Hess. Compensatorf 
Education for Cultural Deprivation. New York: Holt, Rineholt and 
Winston, 1965. 

The findings of working papers contributed by participants in the Re- 
seat^ch Conference on Education and Cultural Deprivation in Chicago, 
are summarized. Reco^t'^mendations are made under three broad head- 
ings: national respK>nsIbilitie3, school-community responsibilities^ and 
school responsibilities. A selected, annotated bibi^iography on education 
and cultural deprivation is included. 

Ct^n, Richard K. and Muriel Crosl^. Language Programs for the 
Disadvantaged. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English, 
1965. 

This report (1) examines the efifectivenea of language learning in spe- 
cial projects and programs for the disadvantaged across the country; 
(2) identifies desirable educational practices and suggests guidelines for 
other programs; and (3) stimulates further effort toward resolving the 
problems of language learning among the disadvantaged. A group of 22 
educators spent 90 days visiting and reporting in detail about how school 
programs were approaching language instruction in 190 programs in 64 
cities. The book includes an analysis of these reports and a selected, 
annotated bibliography. 

Th© Culturally Deprived. National Elementary Principal, v 44, n 2, 
November 1964. 

Tliis issue contains five articles about culturally deprived children: “The 
Cultiurally Deprived Child: Achieving Adequacy Through Education,’* 
by Jean D. Grambs; “Education for the Culturally Deprived,** by Wil- 
li^ W. Wattenberg; ^Leadership in Schools Serving the Educationally 
Disadvantaged,** by Martin Habeiman; “An Approach to the Problems 
of a Downtown School,” by N. Neubert Jaffa and Richard M. Brandt; 
and “A Saturday School for Mothers and Preschoolers,** by Margaret 
Lipchik. Some have been annotated separately. 

Davis, Allison. “Cultural Factors in Remediation.** Educational Horizons, 

V 43, n 4, summer 1964, p 231-251. 

The author no lies that most researchers and school personnel working 
with the culturally deprived “do not understand the nature of culture, 
nor its interaction! with personality, and its influence upon nearly all 



IcaimDg.** He discusses cultural problems in the classroom, cultural dis- 
tortion in perception, the tcacher-child relationship, culture and aca- 
demic learning, and cultural influences upon test skills. 

Deutsch, Cynthia P. “Education for Disadvantaged Groups.” Review 
of Educational Research, v 35, n 2, 1965, p 140-146. 

The author notes the increasing study of the abilities and skills that 
retarded students have and can develop, rather than of those they lack. 
She suggests that this recent emphasis has led to greater interest in edu- 
cational programming for the retarded. 



Education of the Deprived and Segregated. New York: Bank Street 
College of Education, 1965. 

rhis report of a seminar describes major findings and proposals for new 
ways to educate children who, because of segregation and/or i>ovcrty, 
arc failing to gwn an adequate education. It includes brief excerpts from 
reports on curriculum, teacher training, and the school, community, and 
society. It also includes statistics of the U.S. pupil and teacher popula- 
tion and total population change, and the transcript of the addreu, 
“What These Children Are Like,** by Ralph FUison. 



Educational Planning for Socially Disadvantagof* Children and Youth. 

Journal of Negro Education, v 33, n 3, summer 1964. 

A special iaue of 16 articles and a bibliography. Some articles have been 
jmnoUted separately; others include: “Social and Psychological Perspec- 
tives on the Development of the Disadvantaged Learner,” by Martin 
Deutsch; “How Our Urban School System Identifies its Disadvantaged,” 
by Harold Spears; “Organiring Instruction and Ciuriculum Planning for 
the Socially Disadvantaged,” by G. Orville Johnson; “Planning for the 
Lan^age Development of Disadvantaged Children and Youth,” by 
Eumce S. Newton; “Educational Planning for Disadvantaged College 
Youths,** by Otis D. Froe; and “School and Community Roles in Effec- 
tive Planning,** by Carl L. Marburger. 



Educational Research Service. School Programs' for the Disadvantaged. 
Circular No. 1. Educational Research Service, NEA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 1965. 

This circular lists 44 projects and experiments on teaching disadvantage^ 
students throughout the country, and describes them fully. 



Edwards, Thomas J. “The Language Experience AtUck on Cultural 
Deprivation.** Reading Teacher, v 18, n 7, April 1965, p 546-551. 

The author discusses three problems relating to the development of 
communication skills and to general academic succett: (1) lack of ex- 
posure to abstract thinking, (2) no motivation to learn, and (3) little 
opportunity for oral expression. The specific areas in which the author 
finds that disadvanUged studenU tend to be penalized include auditory 
discrimination, vocabulary, and syntax. He suggests that the language- 
experience approach has proved to be an effective technique for cultur- 
ally deprived students. This approach involves the teaching of thinking 
and language skills to a group who are discussing a topic that is familiar 
and interesting to them. Guidelines for using the language-experience 
approach are suggested. 



Exton, Elaine. “Education, a Weapon in the War on Poverty.** American 
School Board Journal, v 148, n 5, May 1964, p 40-42. 

This brief article describes the various programs and legislation, under 
the Johnmn and Kennedy administrations, intended to raise the quality 
of schooling available for every American child. 



Fernandez, G. and W. F. Bryid. “Formula for Success: 2 I*s = US 
(Information and Interaction = Understanding and Support).** Journal 
of Secondary Education, v 40, n 6, October 1965, p 256-258. 



LC4064 EDUCATION— POOR (con’t) 

Briefly cited are many programs for disadvantaged students. The authors 
stress the need for evaluations of these programs so that the positive 
aspects can be incorporated in new programs. They also emphasize the 
need for coordination of federal, state and local programs. 

Gibbons, Marilyn^ Meeting ChalUngg of the Culturally Deprived 
Pupil. New York: Teachers College, 4th work conference on ci?rriculum 
and teaching in depressed areas, Columbia University, July 1965. 

Programs are outlined for teaching the culturally deprived pupil. One, 
the homework-helper program, involves ?50 superior high school students 
who tutor 600 4th- and 5th-grade retarded readers. It attempts to pro- 
vide: successful student models with whom children can idturify, help 
with basic skills, and encourage students to remain in high schooi. Other 
special projects include workshops in problem-solving techniques and 
supplementary teaching assistance in reading (parent? of children in the 
clinic attend lessons and discussions about the reading instruction their 
children are receiving). 

Gordon, Edmund W. “A Review of Programs of Compensatory Educa- 
tion.” American Journal of Ortho psychiatry ^ v 35, n 4, July 1365, 
p 640-651. 

This article stresses the necessity for education which is more appropri' 
ate to the needs of all children and examines some current approaches 
to “compensatory education for socially disadvantaged” children. Several 
of these programs are evaluated. 

Justman, Joseph. Stability of Academic Aptitude and Reading Test 
Scores of Mobile and Nonmobile Disadvantaged Children. New York: 
New York City Board of Education, July 1965. 

This study investigates the changes in academic aptitude and achieve- 
ment test scores of pupils attending public schools in poor New York 
City areas to determine whether varying degrees of mobility were asso- 
ciated with variations in test scores. Cumulative record cards of 6th 
graders were examined to identify those students who remained in one 
school for six years and those who were transferred. The author suggests 
that in many cases, pupils should not have been transferred to provide 
a better ethnic balance in a school, but that funds should have been 
provided for teacher transportation so that pupils could remain in their 
original school. 

Knapp, Dale L. “Preparing Teachers of Disadvantaged Youth: Emerging 
Trends.” Journal of Teacher Education^ June 1965. 

The author summarizes the emerging trends in teacher preparation for 
disadvantaged areas by comparing selected programs in different sections 
of the country. He notes tha^ prospective teachers of the disadvantaged 
are receiving earlier and more extensive field experience in selected lower* 
socioeconomic-area schools; that field experiences are being expanded 
to include the community which the school serves; that participation in 
special programs is voluntary; that special programs are changing per- 
ceptions of a “good” teaching situation; and that there is closer contact 
between school and college personnel than is normally true in conven- 
tional programs. He also comments on the dangers or problems that may 
accompany these trends. Teacher educators may too quickly become con- 
tent with minor modifications in the status quo. The well-publicized 
breakthroughs may cause teacher-education institutions to concentrate 
too heavily on the disadvantaged. The author asks, “Is it more desirable 
for field experience to be limited to one type of socioeconomic area, or 
to give a candidate a view of all areas?” 

Landers, Jacob and Carmela Mercuric. “Improving Curriculum and 
Instruction for the Disadvantaged Minorities.” Journal of Negro Edu-^ 
cation, v 34, n 3, summer 1965, p 342—366. 

This article presents guidelines for the formulation of plans and projects 
for improving curriculum and instruction for the disadvantaged minori- 



ties. Examples of some useful programs are given; the reading and 
language arts programs arc cited in New York City; the guidance 
programs cited in Milwaukee and St. Louis; and community-school 
programs in Cleveland, Wilmington, and Philadelphia. Prekindergarten 
and early childhood programs, preservice and inservice training pr> 
grams for potential dropouts, team teaching, ungraded primary pro- 
grams and after-school study centers are also mentioned. 

Lwine, uAnCel. “Gocilucatiun— A Contributing Factor in Miscducatlcn 
of the Disadvantaged.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, n 3, November 1964, 

p 126 - 128 . 

The article suggests that inner-city schools, in reconsidering customary 
methods, should reexamine the idea of coeducation. The author contends 
that coeducational classrooms in low-income communities simultaneously 
discourage boys from being scholastic achievers and increase the likeli- 
hood that they will be unsuccessful in competition. The author feels that 
this confuses their sexual identification and threatens their self-image. 
He thinks that coeducation is one of many factors that might explain 
why, in disadvantaged Negro communities, 60 to 80 per cent of the 
honor class are likely to be girls. He feels that coeducation may be even 
more dysfunctional in low-income Latin neighborhoods than in low- 
income Negro communities. 

McAllister, Jane Ellen. “Affective Climate and the Disadvantaged.” 
Educational Leadership, v 22, n 7, April 1965, p 481-486. 

This article describes the emotional biases, attitudes, and values brought 
to Jackson State College by former Mississippi high school students; and 
the changes in these attitudes after working at Jackson State College. 

McFarland, Robert T. “Culturally Deprived Adolescents and the English 
Teacher.” Catholic Educational Review, v 63, n 7, October 1965, 
p 443-455. 

This paper describes the problems a high school English teacher will 
confront in her assignment to teach a class of inadequately prepared 
adolescents. 



McGeoch, Dorothy M. et al. Learning to Teach in Urban Schools. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1965. 

Four beginning school teachers describe their first yea’-’s experience as 
teachers in slum schools of a great city system. The book is concerned 
with informing and assisting beginning teachers in a depressed urban 
area by clarifying their difficulties and problems. 

McKendall, Benjamin W., |r. “Breaking the Barriers of Cultural Dis- 
advantage and Curriculum Imbalance.” Phi Delta Kappan, v 46, n 7, 
March 1965. 

The author discusses curriculum imbalance and cultural disadvantages 
as major barriers to educational success. 

MacKintosh, Helen K., Lillian Gore, and Gertrude M. Lewis. Educating 
Disadvantaged Children in the Middle Grades. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 

Practices used in dealing with disadvantaged children from ages nine to 
11 were observed by staff members of the Elementary School Organiza- 
tion in 16 large cities. The authors repK>rt on the programs they found 
useful and offer suggestions for improving the education of this age 
group. 

MacKintosh, Helen K., Lillian Gore, and Gertrude Lewis. Educating 
Disadvantaged Children in the Primary Years*. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1965. 

This brochure describes characteristics of severely disadvantaged young 
children in kindergarten through 3rd grade. It relates some of the things 
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skillful tcAchcrs are doing in 16 cities to help children overcome their 
handicaps. It describes the manner in which teachers arrange classrooms 
to stimulate curiosity and learning; use children’s natural tendencies to 
work and play to lure them into speaking, writing, and reading as they 
explore;^ use materials of all sorts to broaden children’s horizons; and 
help children become less withdrawn and uncommunicative, friendlier, 
more responsive and able to cope with the demands of life and learning. 

MacKIntosh, Helen K., Lillian Gore, and Gertrude Lewis. Educating 
Disadvantaged Children Under Six. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing OflSce, 1965. 

This brochure is the first of a series that reports the findings from pro- 
grams with disadvantaged preprimary children. 

Marburger, Carl L The Role of Teachers and Community Workers in 
Depressed Areas. Detroit, Michigan: Detroit Public Schools, October 
1964. 

The article discusres the need for compensatory education and for out- 
standing teachers and community workers. It focuses on the procedures 
needed to select the most competent, those with special skills, those who 
understand the needs and problems of disadvantaged youth and who 
accept them. The author also suggests that preservice and inservice 
traimng programs be broadened to bridge the gap between the theory 
and reality of the slum classroom. 



Melster, Morris and Abraham Tauber. “Experiments in Expanding 
Educational Opportunity for the Disadvantaged.’’ Phi Delta Kappan. 
V 46, n 7, March 1965, p 340-342. 

The authors describe two programs at Bronx Community College: “Oper- 
ation Second Chance,’’ and the new “College Discovery Program of the 
Ci^ University.’’ Opicration Second Chance is a program of special 
guidance and instruction in the English language and in mathematics 
for high schc^l graduates who were denied admission to colleges. Sixty 
students received this instruction in the evenings during 1960-1961; 
two-thirds went on to college education. In the College Discovery Pro- 
gram, 250 students who had not met normal admission requirements 
were sent to Bronx and Queensborough Community Colleges. Students 
received remedial help in college-level reading and mathematics. Those 
who seemed able to absorb them were permitted to enroll in college-level 
summer courses. In the fall, students were given as full a program as 
they seemed able to carry. 

Olsen, James. “Challenge of the Poor to the Schools.’’ Phi Delta 
Kappan, v 47, n 2, October 1965, p 79-84. 

The author contends that, while deprivation is a major aspect of lower- 
mcome culture, it has been over-emphasized. He believes that educators 
must appreciate the dilffering value patterns, attitudes, and beliefs with 
which the lower-class child comes to school. The slum child challenges 
the school not only with his disadvantages, but also with his ambitions, 
hopes, attitudes, fears, habits, and hates. He brings a distinctive culture 
to the school milieu. The author argues that, since we are not prepared 
to change the way the family socializes the child, we can reduce the 
social distance between the school and its students by studying the child’s 
culture and then modifying and changing some of what we teach. He 
suggests that schools ( 1 ) discontinue existing tests as a means of ability 
grouping ^d stress developing, not identifying talent; (2) revamp pre- 
and mservice teacher training programs to include an examination of 
lower-class life; (3) reorganize such school practices as the PTA to ap- 
^al to working-class parents (informal parent meetings rather than 
formal and large meetings); (4) change instructional materials, espe- 
cially reading materials; and (5) build educational programs around the 
strengths of working-class students. 



ftsraw, A. Harry. Instructional Content for Depressed Urban Centers: 
Problems and Approaches. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1964. 



Presented here is an educational program for disadvantaged youth. The 
author advocates surriculum rather than administrative changes and 
recommends the content for specific skills and subject curriculums. Read* 
ing improvement programs for urban children, for instance, he feels 
should deal with city settings, vocabulary, and experiences. He suggests 
that students be introduced to the literature of various racial, ethnic, 
and national groups; that math pro^ams provide for different rates of 
progress rather than for diffe>’ent objectives; and that science programs 
be supplemented with materials to help children understand vocabul»*y* 
iU addition, the autnor urges reexamination of the vocational education 
program. 



Poverty and the School. Educational Leadership, v 22, n 8, May 1965. 

This issue contains 13 articles. Some of them have been annotated sepa- 
rately. Others are: “Poverty and the School,” by Muriel Crosby; “Pov- 
wty and Reeducation,” by P. Ayer; “Tutors for Disadvantaged Youth,’* 
y Miirk Ghcsicr; Teachers’ Social Mobility,’’ by N, Dixon; “Myths 
Alwut Instructions,” by James Thompson; and “Peace Corps Traimng: 
Trials, Tnbuh tions, Lessons,” by Gerald Bush. 



Prehm, Herbert John Matthew. ''Concept Learning in Culturally Dis- 
advantaged Children as a Function of Pretraining.” Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, V 25, n 2, 1964, p 947. 

The author notes that studies reveal that the language of culturally dis- 
advantaged children is less abstract than the language of middle-class 
children. He says that this language deficiency often causes the poorer 
Student to be labelled “mentally retarded.’’ He proposes to investigfate 
whether a different type of stimulus would affect tlie culturally disad- 
vantaged child’s development of conceptual thinking, and to determine 
whether the effects of preteaining would affect a child’s ability to per- 
form a Concept task on which he had received no pretraining. 



Programs for Handicapped and Socially Maladjusted Children in the 
Chicago Public Schools. Chicago: Board of Education, 1964. 

This report discusses programs for the physically handicapped, children 
in ^need of speech therapy, and mentally handicapped and socially mal- 
adjusted children. It documents progress made and indicates which 
resource educators will use next to develop the potential of each handi- 
capped individual. 



Promising Practices From the Projects for the Culturally Deprived. The 
l^semch Council of the Great Cities Program for School Improvement, 
228 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois, 1964. 

An examination of those aspects of special programs in 14 cities that 
appear to have had some degree of success, and that can be substantiated 
with data. The programs include inservice education and recruitment, 
guidance activities, and special placement classes, as well as reading, 
early admission, team teaching, and job-retraining programs. 



Reading Instruction for Disadvantagod Children. The Reading Teacher 
V 18, n 6, March 1965. ’ 

This is a special issue on reading instruction for the disadvantaged. Some 
of Its articles have been lilted separately. Others include: “Character- 
istics of the Culturally Disadvantaged Child,” by Millard H. Black; 

Upgrading Instruction TIttrough Special Reading Services,” by Stella 
M. Cohn; “After-School Study Centers in New York City,” by Rose L. 
Schwab; and “Inservice Training of Teachers to Work With the Disad- 
vantaged,” by Edith V. Walker. 



Riessman, Frank. IPs Time for a Moon-Shot in Education. New York: 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine, October 1965. 

Riessman discusses the need for new manpower and techniques to 
enable schools to respond to the needs and styles of disadvantaged chil- 



dren. He stresses the need for poor nonprofessionals to serve as teacher 
assistants and teacher aides. 



Rivliili^ Harry N. “New Teachers for New Immigrants,’* Teachers College 
Record^ v 66, n 8, May 1965, p 707-718. 

The author suggests a plan for the preparation of “new” teachers for 
working with students who are in the process of transferring from one 
subculture to the mainstream culture. He suggests, among other things, 
a longer and more intimate collaboration between colleges and school 
systems. 



Sacadat, Evelyn. “Arousing Parent Interest in a Program for the 
Culturally Deprived.” Journal of Negro Education, v 34, n 2, *ing 
1965, p 195-196. 

The author describes an experimental program for disadvantaged stu- 
dents in four schools. The program for parents consisted of informal 
bimonthly meetings and, for those who could not attend, a monthly 
newsletter. In one school, the highlight of the program was an inte- 
grated family bus trip out of town. 



Schwebeir Milton. “Learning and the Socially Deprived.” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal^ v 47, n 7, March 1965, p 646-653. 

An analysis of the readiness of poor children for formal learning, the 
classroom conditions they encounter, and the theory of intelligence most 
widely implemented in the schools. The author suggests that these chil- 
dren are seen merely as the most recent of a long line of poor people. 
The origins of theories such as the fixed-intelligence theory arc analyzed 
and explained in terms of Mannheim’s concept of ideological thought, 
and some interactive theories of intelligence (Piaget, Hunt, Leontier). 
Conclusions are drawn about the possibilities for universal high-level edu- 
cation, given appropriate social motivation. Implications of these theories 
fc ducation and research are suggested. 



Sexton, Patricia et al. An Assessment of the All Day Neighborhood 
School Program for Culturally Deprived Children. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion, February 1965. 

The goals of the all-day neighborhood school programs are: (1) to 
develop a school day that provides for the educational, emotional, and 
physical development of children; (2) to extend the school day into a 
special after-school program; (3) to extend the school year to include 
a summer program; and (4) to develop closer home-school-neighborhood 
relationships. Three schools were selected, and experimental and control 
groups were chosen. No significant differences between the two groups 
were found in reading achievement, scholastic attitude, academic achieve- 
ment, and verbal fluency. The teachers indicated significant improve- 
ments in social and personal development among experimental children. 



Sochet, Mary Allen. “Does Our Education Perpetuate Poverty?” Journal 
of Human Relations, v 13, n 4, 1965, p 466-476. 

Some of the reasons schools are performing inadequately a^'e examined. 
The author questions whether schools are instrumental in the perpetua- 
tion of poverty. She discusses some suggestions for improving the situa- 
tion. 



Spaeth, Christopher. “Black Magic in Philadelphia.” Teachers College 
Record, v 66, n 3, December 1964, p 229—231. 

The author, director of cultural activities at a Philadelphia settlement 
house, teaches daily classes in literature and dramatics to children drawn 
primarily from slum schools. He describes his work with these youngsters; 
it includes a series of Shakespearean and other cla'' ical productions. 



Stein, Rudolph. P. S. 138k--A More Effective School: Reflections and 
PerspectiveS’-A Half Year Afterward. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1965. 

The compensatory education classes are limited to 15 children in the 
nursery and kindergarten groups and to 22 students in higher grades. 
A team of four teachers is responsible for every three classes, and there 
are special teachers in art, science and reading. The school has three 
guidance counselors, one psychologist, and two social workers. The com- 
munity relations coordinator and the social workers visit homes and work 
with parents. The author notes the discipline problems encountered with 
moving groups of children through the halls. 



Steinberg, E. R. “Middle-Class Education for Lower-Class Students.” 
Education, v 86, n 2, October 1965, p 67—74. 

The author argues that middle-class education in our public schools not 
only has little meaning or appeal for poor children but that it may even 
frustrate and anger them. 



Storen, Helen F. “Making Up the Deficit: Special Problems Facing 
Those Who Teach in Culturally Deprived Areas.” The Clearing House, 
V 39, n 8, April 1965, p 495-498. 

The author relates the experiences of three teachers who worked with 
underprivileged Negro junior high students over a three-year period. 
The teachers recognized their major task to be the appreciation and 
strengthening of their students’ weaknesses before they entered high 
school. The teachers were part of a Queens College project to improve 
the preparation of teachers for schools in depressed areas. 



Wilkerson, Doxey A. “Programs and Practices in Compensatory Edu- 
cation for Disadvantaged Children.” Review of Educational Research, 
V 35, n 5, 1965, p 426-440. 

The article discusses the reports of ten investigations that evaluated the 
effects of compensatory educational programs and practices relating to 
(1) a reading improvement program for migrants; (2) two experiments 
using multiracial reading materials; (3) two preschool programs; and 
(4) two dropout programs. 
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Pringle, Mia Lilly. Deprivation and Education. London: Longmans, 
1965. 

The research centered on the likely effects of such deprivation on lan- 
guage development, intellectual growth, and educational progress. Most 
of the studies reported here are concerned with English children who 
have been separated from their families for considerable periods of time 
and who are living in institutions. The children were 8, 11, and 14 years 
old. The author found a marked backwardness among lx>th boys and 
girls in all three age groups. 



LC4601 MENTALLY HANDICAPPED— CHILDREN— 
EDUCATION 

Connor, Frances P. and Mabe^ E. Talbot. An Experimental Curriculum 
for Young Mentally Retarded Children. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1964. 

This curriculum report describes a special program for preschool, educa- 
ble, mentally retarded children, and its use in experimental classes in 
New York City. The report attempts to discover the amount and kinds 
of learning within the classroom, and to consequently detOrmine the ap- 
propriate curriculum and teaching methods for these children. 



Donahue, George T. and Sol Nfchtem. Teaching the Troubled Child. 
New York: Free Press, 1965. 

The author contends that the troubled child is far from helpless and can 
be educated if ( 1 ) the educator, the psychologist, and the psychiatrist 
team upj and (2) the community mobilizes its resources to help, not 
with money, but with space, people and schools. This book describes 
just such an experience in Elmont, New York. 



Goldstein, Herbert, James W. Moss, and Laura J. Jordan. The 

Efficacy of Special Class Training on the Development of Mentally 
Retarded Children. Urbana, 111.: Institute for Research on Exceptional 
Children, University of Illinois, 1965. 

This study compares the iutellectual development, academic achievement, 
and social and personal adjustment of educablc, mentally retc Jed chil- 
dren in special classes and those in regular classes. It was hypothesized 
that special classes with specially trained teachers and programs would 
be more helpful than regular school classes. Experimental and control 
classes were composed respectively of 57 and 69 students who scored 
within the rate of 56-85 IQ in three Illinois counties. The Illinois Cur- 
riculum Guide for Teachers of the Educable Mentally Handicapped 
formed the basis for the educational program during the four years that 
special c3.,jes were in operation. A series of intellectual, academic, and 
personal adjustment measures was administered annually to all children. 
Findings show significant increases on IQ test scores for both groups. 
There was no significant difference in academic achievement between 
the two groups. 



Grossmsn, Herbert. Teaching the Emotionally Disturbed; A Casebook. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1965. 

These are case studies that describe some major pu)blems of teaching 
emotionally disturbed children. Emphasis is on the individual, his prob- 
lems, and the ways competent theoreticians and practitioners identify 
and handle them. 



Kolburne, Luma Louis. Effective Education for the Mentally Retarded 
Child. New York; Vantage Press, 1965. 

The author explains the essential and critical differences bet\treen men- 
tally retarded and normal child: .in. Based on these differences, he de- 
scribes the special educational system and methods that he has found 
to yield the best results. He also explains the principles of special edu- 
cation and guidance that will enable the mentally retarded child to learn 
more readily and to develop his potential capacities. 



Long, Nicholas James, William C. Morse, and Ruth Newman. Conflict 
in the ClassTootn: The Education of the Etnotionally J^isturbed Childten* 
Belmont, California; Wadsworth Publishing Go., 1965. 

A psychoeducational approach which presents wide variety of excerpts 
that illustrate different points of view toward the emotionally disturbed 
child. Chapter I presents and analyzes fictional accounts. Each subse- 
quent chapter is organized as a unit of study posing a fundamental 
questmn regarding the diagnosis, treatment, and education of emotionally 
disturbed children. The authors pose such questions as: “How can dis- 
turbed children be identified?” “How do we manage these children and 
how do we measure improvement and interpret failure?” 
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Donflid H. ®nd Gersid S. Lesser, eds. Emotional Disturbance 
and School Learning: A Book of Readings. Chicago, 111.: Science Re- 
search Association^ 1965. 



An introduction to the study of the impact of emotional disturbance on 
school learning. Compiles selected readings. 



Maiy Jerome, Sister. “Meeting the Needs of the Below-Average Child.” 
Catholic School Journal, v 65, December 1965, p 23-26. 

The author suggests that we stop talking about what below-average pu- 
pils are not, accept the child as he is, and help him to fulfill his poten- 
tial. She urges that special attention be given to the curricula and that 
teachers guard against using vocabulary beyond the student’s compre- 
hension. She makes suggestions for the teaching of arithmetic and read- 
mg to slow learners. She concludes with six ideas “that have stood the 
test of Ume ’ in working with below-average pupils. The teacher should 
(1| create a desire to learn in the child; (2) concentrate on essentials; 
(3; explain asMgnments thoroughly and carefully; (4) correlate subjects 
whenever possible; (5) show real interest in slow learners; and (6) not 
get discouraged; develop a high sense of humor. 



Morse, William Charles, Richard L. Cutler, and Albert H. Fink. Public 
School Classes for the Emotionally Handicapped: A Research Analysis. 
Washington, D.C.: National Educational Association, 1965. 

The authors note that special^ public school classes fov the emotionally 
handicapped child are a relatively recent development. Designs for the 
conduct of the special classes range from permissive, relaxed, and thera- 
P^tic approaches, to traditional, t'ghtly controlled educational programs. 
The present resear<:h attempts to answer such questions as: “What are 
the classroom practices?” “What are the salient themes that run through 
pro^ams?” “What are the results from given styles or approaches?” 
What are the underlying attitudes and purposes in the minds of the 
teachers? The authors surveyed 117 out of the 306 programs in the 
United States by mail. They visited 54 programs and 74 classrooms and 
they Interviewed more than five hundred children. 



Site, Myer. “Art and the Slow Learner.” Bulletin of Art Therapy, v 4 
n 1, 1964, p 3-18. ’ 

A discussion by an art teacher on the value of art activities for the dis- 
advantaged and the slow learner. He believes that art can assist these 
children in developing their capacities. 
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Brownell, S. M. “Schools in the Cities.” Vital Speeches, v 31. n 12 
April 1965, p 380-384. » 

This speech, given at a symposium on urban problems at John Carroll 
University in January 1965, stresses the great effect of social and eco- 
nomic developments on the school— particularly city schools. The author 
says, “New educational developments are more related to social and eco- 
nomic conditions than to new instructional techniques, curriculum modi- 
fi^tions, or break throughs in organizational patterns to increase the 
efficiency of learning.” 



Chamberlsin, Leslie J. “Teaching in the Large City.” The Clearing 
House, v 39, n 8, April 1965, p 483-486. 

The author comments that present educational problems and challenges 
in large cities are unique and require strong measures that are not ap- 
plicable to the normal school. Suggestions are given for needed programs. 



Clifford, Virginia I. Urban Education: An Introduction to the Literature 
of Research and Experimentation. New York: Urban Education Col- 
lection, Union Theological Seminary, April 1964. 




This book includes a bibliography of research and experimental literatwre 
on urban education, a detailed introduction, and background information 
about longstanding problems of urban education. 

Crosby, Muriel. “Poverty and the School.'’ Educational Leadership^ 
V 22, n 7, May 1965, p 536-539. 

The author discusses the “hallmarks” of poverty for inner-city children. 
These are described in terms of (1) lack of mobility (the challenge ito 
move upward on the economic ladder); (2) lack of motivation and 
favorable self-concept; and (3) educational lag. The future of education 
for poor children is discussed. 



Eddy, Elizaboth M. Urban Education and Child of the Slum. Nrv' 
York: Project TRUE, Hunter College, 1965. 

The importance of looking at the urban school in the context of the 
community is discussed. The author focuses on the problem of whether 
the traditional structure of the school, based on middle-class values and 
educational techniques, will ever succeed in city areas with different 
values. The transition of the American society is traced from an agrarian 
to a technological society; the contribution of the family in preparing 
the child for his role in society and the present educational situation 
among the urban poor is explained; some of the consequences of school- 
ing for the child in the slum neighborhood are examined. Observations 
from nine public schools in a Northern city are presented as concrete 
examples of problems faced by edu iators and pupils. 

Greene, Mary Frances and Orietta Ryan. The Schoolchildren: Growing 
f:p in uhe Slums. New York: Pantheon Books, 1965. 

This booli, written by two schoolteachers, portrays 4th-grade children in 
two Harlem schools. The authors quote many children’s conversations 
and suggest the extent to which the New York school sj^teri has failed 
to imderstand and adapt to the needs of these children. 



Kirk, Robert N. “Educating Slum Children in London.” School and 
Society, v 93, n 2257, March 6, p 180—182. 

The author describes Rising Hill, a new secondary school with a campus 
in the London slums. One major purpose of the school was to have stu- 
dents from many ethnic groups and nationalities live and study together. 
The teachers thenwelves represented many races and countries. Teach- 
ing methods and the construction of the school were geared to the needs 
of the children. Corporal punishment was completely abolished by staff 
members and emphasis was placed on services to the community and the 
school. Pupils and teachers met together in activities outside the cla?'- 
room. During the first two years, race and nationality tensions plagued 
the school and area. 



Moore, G. Alexander, Jr. Urban School Days: Selected Days in Urban 
Elementary School Life. New York: Project TRUE, Hunter College, 
1964. 

Field observations of classroom behavior in three elementary schools in 
lower-income areas of a large city are reported. The author discusses 
“culture shock”; he notes that recent migration, low income, and ethnic 
culture characteristics combine to make children foreign to their new 
teachers. Discussion sections and questions are included. 



Nieberl, H. R. “From Rich Homes or Poor.” NEA Journal, v 54, rs 7, 
October 1965, p 45-46. 

Many school districts in the State of Washington are adding social 
workers to their staffs to work with children who have social-emoticirAal 
problems that interfere with their school performance. The author pre- 
sents two case studies of children to show how the school social worker 
(dealing with factors in both the school and the home) can enable de- 
prived children to take fuller advantage of school. 



Schueler, H. “Education in the Modern Urban Setting.” Law and 
Contempora*ry Problems, v 30, n 1, winter 1965, p 162-175. 

The author argues that the major problem facing the schools is de facto 
segregation. He says that plans for integrating urban schools (such as 
redistricting and vertical reorganization) will reduce de facto segregation, 
but not alleviate poverty, prejudice, and ignorance. He summarizes edu- 
cational plans that have been proposed, and in some instances carried 
out, and suggests ( 1 ) providing nursery schools and day care centers for 
preschool children; (2) providing enriched curricula, geared directly to 
disadvantaged students; (3) utilizing services of professions in guidance, 
and psychology; (4) increasing the availability of the school for com- 
munity; (5) attempting to bridge the gap between student and teacher 
behavior; (6) developing research and training centers; (7) increasing 
communication between educational and social service agencies; and 
(8) expanding low-cost educational opportunities beyond the compulsory 
school age. 

Storen, Helen Frances. The First Semester: Beginning Teachers in 
Urban Schools. New York: Project TRUE, Hunter College, 1965. 

This is a compilation of classroom incidents related by junior high school 
teachers during their first semesters of teaching in an urban school. The 
incidents concern classroom management, discipline, successful and un- 
successful lessons, and the teachers’ attempts to handle classroom prob- 
lems. Each incident is followed by questions to stimulate discussion; 
each of the three sections Is followed by discussions and comments. 

Strom, Robert D. Teaching in the Slum School. Columbus, Ohio: 
C. E. Merrill Books, 1965. 

Factors that can influence classroom failure or progress for children of 
the poor are discussed. Recommendations for improving education in 
the slums include teacher training institutions that provide courses in 
human development, social psycholog)% urban sociology, cultural anthro- 
pology, methods of reading, and courses in cor^.ducting conferences with 
parents. The author feels that more attention should be given to the 
selection of the personnel who work with student teachers, and that the 
NEA should establish a slum school project to function as a production 
center of inservice teacher training material, a research center, and a 
consultation service. 

Wachner, Clarence W. “Detroit Great Cities School Improvement 
Program in Language Arts.” Elementary English, v 41, November 1964, 
p 734-742. 

The article reports studies that have been made of the speaking vocabu- 
laries of young children, their articulation abilities and problems, and 
the materials conventionally used to teach them to read. It also reports 
efforts at the high school level to improve oral use of language and to 
provide a high school English program for the potential dropout or stu- 
dent of less-than-average intelligence. Inservice programs to improve 
reading instruction have been developed. 
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Adult Education. Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 3, June 1965. 

The areas discussed include: programming, socialization, clientele analy- 
sis, needed research. Bibliographies are also included. 

Hand, S. E. Principles of Adult Learning: Working With Low Socio-^ 
economic Families and Groups. Florida: State Home Demonstration 
Office, Florida State University, 1964, p 36-53. 

This paper defines seven principles of learning and explaim^ the condi- 
tions and procedures that influence and facilitate learning, it examines 
the differences in organized adult and childhood education. It identifies 
adult characteristics that are distinctive and have important implications 
for learning and teaching. 












Lanning, W. and Wesley A. Many. Basic Education for the Dis- 

advantaged Adult: Theory and Practice. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co.. 
1 9oo. 

^is book is a compilation of some 43 articles concerning the efforts 
being made to make the disadvantaged adult more literate, and includ- 
mg descriptions of procedures and programs that ha^'e been successful, 
statistical information pertaining to the number and nature of illiterate 
adults IS presented. The book includes an overview of the programs, 
social and pychological implications, reading as a basic curriculum area, 
and an evaluation of materials and techniques. 



I^ndon, Jack and Robert Wenkert. “American Adult Education: An 
Approach to a Definition of the Field.” Adult Leadership, v 13, n 6, 
December 1964, p 166-168. ’ 



This essay describes a twofold difficulty in defining adult education: 
(1) the tendency to define adult education by what one feels it should 
be rather than what it actually is; and (2) the fact that adult education 
IS too Morphous to define precisely. The authors discuss the history of 
adult education and briefly examine it in America today. This is an in- 
troductory article. Five articles about adult education, in a larger study 
entitled. Adult Education and Social Class, include: “Report Card for 
Adults by Ernest McMahon; “Psychological Characteristics Affecting 
Adult Learning, by Jean B. Frey; “Adult Education and the Develop- 
ment of Human Resources,” by John McCollum; “The High School 
Equivalency Diploma Test,” by Evelyn K. Sussman and Mary C. 
McDonald; and “Self-Actualization for Women Through Continuing 
Education, by William Kerr and Robert L. Johnson. 



S/ r Home Economics Program Assistants to 

Work *"dh Low-Income Families. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Federal Extension Service PA-681, 1965. 

The author describes a program for training nonprofessional workers to 
help low-income families raise their aspiration level, improve homemak- 
ing skills, develop pride in homemaking, improve health of family mem- 
bers, and increase understanding of their community and its resources. 



Meggers. “Research and Investigation in 
Adult Education. Adult Educutioiiy v 15, n 4, summer 1965. 

Reports here are summaries of 154 studies of research and investigations 
m adult education. 



A pamphlet on special summer programs undertaken by 29 independent 
schools during the summer of 1965. The programs utilized the facilities 
of independent schools and personnel and provided educational experi- 
ence otherwise unavailable for children in city public schools. The author 
notes that at the same time these programs increased cooperation be- 
tween the two kinds of schools in a given community. Children were 
transferred from their neighborhoods to the classrooms, playing fields, 
and, m some cases, the dormitories of independent schools. The author 
notes that this change of surroundings, the new faces, the opportunity to 
stu y basic academic subjects in small classes, and the relaxation from 
the routines of regular school contributed to changes in attitudes toward 
schwi and education. The composition of student bodies varied from 
project to project. Typically half were Negro and half, from a variety 
ot other back^ounds. The author discusses methods of organization, 
linancmg, curriculum, methods :f teaching, teacher training, and the 
e ccts on the participating schools. He includes an annotated list of the 
independent schools participating. 



LT23 TEXTBOOKS— UNITED STATES— HISTORY 

Margolis, Richard J. “The Well-Tempered Textbook.” Teachers College 
Record, v 66, n 8, May 1965, p 663-670. 

The author describes the present-day textbook as “strained, bland, taste- 
less and much too easy to swallow.” He suggests that this is caused by 
a combination of educational timidity and an abrogation of professional 
responsibility.^ He prescribes more courage and more imaginative class- 
rooms as a stimulus and example to publishing houses. 



MTl MUSIC— -INSTRUCTION AND STUDIES 



Foster, ^^rance P. “The Song Within: Music and the Disadvantaged 
Freschool Child. Young Children, v 20, n 6, September 1965, p 373-376. 



The author describes the significant role of music with the deeply dis- 
turbed, neglected preschool child and the manner in which music can 
be used as a bridge between cultures, nationalities, and emotional differ- 
ences. In a preschool center of the Child Service Organization music 
was ^d as an integral part of an experimental program throughout the 

M and participate more 

readily, the hostile child seemed to be less aggressive and to become a 
contributing member of the group. 



Ulich, Maty Ewen. Patterns of Adult Education: A Comparative Study. 
New York: Pagent Press, 1965. 

A historical description and comparative study of adult education in 
England, Denmark, Germany, and the United States. 



Winston, Ellen. “Educational Approaches to Community Problems.” 
Adult Leadership, v 13, n 7, January 1965, p 205-206. 

The author suggests (1) breaking down barriers between the affluent 
majority and the poor of America; (2) ceasing to regard people as 
problems, but as people who have problems; and (3) encouraging 
every community to develop coordinated community efforts, public and 
private, to deal with all community problems and needs. The article 
discusses the ingredients of successful community education and action 
programs. 



W^57«o^SmVIMER SCHOOLS— UNITED STATES— 

Yeomansi Edward. And Gladly Learn: Summer Enrichment Programs 
for Urban Children. Boston: National Association of Independent 
Schools, 1 965. 



Isern, Bettr. “Music in Special Education.” Journo! jf Music Therapy 
V 1, n 4, 1964, p 139-142. 

The article discusses the therapeutic value of music in special education. 
1 he author notes that music encourages socialization, stimulates verbal- 
ization, and affords emotional release. Music is unique, in the manner 
in which It brings about structure and order, thus increasing security. 
It also minimizes individual differences and makes a participant more 
like his peers. Approaches to music instruction are discussed. 



P121 LANGUAGE AND LANGUAGES 

Deutsch, Martin. “The Role of Social Glass in Language Development 
and Cognition.” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry v 38 n 1 
January 1965, p 78-88. y, oo, n i. 

This study is part of a series that attempts to identify background vari- 
ables and show how these relate to specific cognitive and linguistic pat- 
terns. In this study, linguistic variables were evaluated in 292 children 
of various racial and social-class groupings. Both lower-class and minority- 
group children had language problems. This association was stronger for 
the 5th than^for the Ist-grade children because of a “cumulative deficit 
phenomenon”-the problem becomes more marked as the child pro- 
gresses through school. 



DugginSf J. H.| jr. ^'Language Difference or Language Difficulty? A 
Bucket of Booki,” Phi DtUa Kappan, v 47, n 2, October 1965, p 84-94. 

The author discuises the correlation between social variation and lan- 
guage behavior and asks, can clauroom teachers teach socially 

differing children the language patterns they must understand in order to 
become better leaders?” He contends that many students entering school 
with language difftrtnets are soon labelled as having language difficulty 
because those who write books, and tests and train employees, perpetuate 
m myth of correctneu. The article suggests that teachers begin by recog- 
nizing the children’s language as simply different (without moralizing, 
without judgment, without ascribing it to a lower class), and that better 
understanding of dialects can come from better presentation of Americim 
English pronunciations (heavily emphasizing phonic generalizations in 
oral-aural work). The author urges more studies of ”noise level and 
intelligibility,” and he explains that people can be tnuned to understand 
more under varying conditions and amounts of sound. He concludes, 
”If we are to produce more literate people, we must undentand the 
differences in language behavior and teach to refine without repressing.” 



Krippner, S. ’Tipper- and Lower-Class Children’s Sentence Completions 
and Speech Improvement.” Journal of Clinical Psychology^ v 21, n 3, 
1965, p 335-337. 

Rich and poor students were tested before and alter speech improvement 
courses on the Tcmplin-Dailcy Screening Test of articulation and a 
sentence completion test. General attitudes of both groups were not sig- 
nificantly related to articulation improvement. 



Levin, Hannah A« ”A Psychollnguistic Investigation: Do Words Carve 
up the World Differently for Negro and White Boys and Girls From 
City and Suburban Junior High School?” Dissertation Abstracts, v 25, 
n 12, pt 1, 1965, p 7370-7371. 

The author investigates the connotations, attitudes, and perceptions re- 
lated to language concepts for 411 Negro and white junior high ^ool 
students from Trenton and Franklin Township, New Jersey. Significant 
differences were found in the concepts myself, Negro and school. High 
evaluations were made by Negroes on the concepts of myself and Negro, 
and significantly higher evaluation by Negro boys on the concept of 
school. The study suggests a needed reexamination of Negro attitudes. 



Lewis, Hilda P. and Edward R. Lewis. ’’Written Language Performance 
of Sixth Grade Children of Low Socioeconomic Status From Bilingual 
and Frov*? Monolingual Backgrounds.” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, V 33, n 3, 1965, p 237-242. 

Written language performance was evaluated for three groups of chil- 
dren, from five schools in California. Children were classified as mono- 
lingual, Chinese bilingual, and Spanish bilingual. It was found that 
bilingualism in general had little effect on written language performance, 
although Chinese students, above average in intelligence, made more 
grammatical errors. The Chinese were by far the most accurate spellers. 



Project English Curriculum Study Center. Gateway English. Hunter 
College, City University of New York, January 1965. 

A series of reading and English-language materials developed for urban 
7th and 8th graders. The books present materials that can be related 
to the experience of the student and will motivate freer articulation and 
writing. 



P202 BILINGUALISM 

Caplan, Stanley W. and Ronajd A. Ruble. ”A Study of Culturally Im- 
posed Factors on School Achievement in a Metropolitan Area.” The 
Journal of Educational Research, v 58, n 1, September 1964, p 16-21. 



Spanish- American students in schools throughout the U.S. have posed 
problems to educators; they arc often labeled as bilingual, culturally 
deprived and lower class, and relegated to inferior positions. This is an 
investigation of several factors which might influence the achievement 
of students from poor, urban communities. Investigators spoke with 100 
families of junior high school students in the Southwestern United States 
to determine whether Spanish or English was spoken in the home more 
than 50 per cent of the time. Findings indicate that the achievement of 
bilingiud students is affected by a number of factors, none of which is 
directly evident in the school. These factors include lack of essential 
communication skills, little encouragement at home to value personality 
characteristics that contribute to school achievement, and Ac difference 
in values held in the home from those held by the community. 



PE1065 ENGLISH LANGUAGE— STUDY AND TEACHING 

CalKrii Charles J. “A Structure for Teaching the Language Arti.” 
Harvard Educational Review, v 35, fall 1965. 

The author describes a four-level approach to the teaching of lan^^e 
arts that facilitates the development of the students’ linguistic abilities 
better than the present appro^'ch. These four levels are: autistic, com- 
municative, analytic, and esthetic. 



Jewett, Amo, Joseph Menend, and Doris V. Qundei^. Improving 
English Skills of Culturally Different Youth in Large Cities. Washington, 
D.G.: U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1964. 

A bulletin to help teachers, supervisors and administrators improve the 
English skills of culturally different youth. Maj\>r emphasis is on success- 
ful experience in the classroom. A bibliography is included. 



PZ7 CHILDREN’S LITERATURE— GENERAL WORKS 

Cianclolo, Patricia Jean. ’’Children’s Literature Gan Affect Coping 
Behavior.” Personnel and Guidance Journal, v 43, n 9, 1965, p 897-903. 

A sampling of recent publications in the field of children’s literature 
that might be used to effect coping behavior. The author suggests that 
the reader could use the list to recognize his own problems and pres- 
sures, find possible solutions, or adopt a realistic view of the problems. 
An extensive bibliography is included. 



Q181 SCIENCE— STUDY AND TEACHING 

Drummond, Alnslie H. ’’Science News in the Classroom.” Saturday 
Review, v 48, July 17, 1965, p 57. 

The author contends that science is taught in our schools today as if it 
were a dead language, as if it consisted of a body of complete and 
unchanging knowledge. He argues that day-to-day news of science should 
merit classroom time and attention because the gap between basic re- 
search and technology grows smaller as time passes, and because mem- 
bers of the scientific community are playing an increasingly important 
role in government. He suggests that ”if children are to become scien- 
tifically literate citizens, if they are to view science as a social activity, 
as an essential part of the cultural matrix, then they must be exposed 
to it as it happens.” 

Giddings, Morsley G. Factors Related to Achievement in Junior High 
School Science in Disadvantaged Areas of New York City. Center for 
Urban Education, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City, 1965. 

This study examines the factors associated with varying levels of student 
achievement among Negro and Puerto Rican 9th graders in a poor area 
of New York City. Two o*oups, the high-science achievers and the 



low-icience achievers, were selected for investigation. Factors found to 
be related to differences in achievement included general education and 
socioeconomic levels of parents, the size of family, amount of available 
living space, degree of contact with books and magazines in the home, 
time spent on homework preparation, and conducive atmosphere of study 
in the home. 



QA135.5 ARITHMETIC-STUDY 
ELEMENTARY 



AND TEACHING— 



Adler, Irving. “Mathematics for the Low Achiever.” NEA Journal v 54. 
n 2, February 19d5, p 28-30 +. ’ 

■pie author describes a new approach to teaching mathematics, which 
discards the idea that the low achiever is a person of low innate ability, 
incapable of dealing with mathematical concepts. The new approach 
recognizes that low achievement can result from inadequate motivation, 
emotional disturbances, cultural deprivation, and poor teaching. The 
program (1) presents significant new mathematical ideas to the low 
achiever; (2) helps him to relearn arithmetic from a new, more mean- 
ingtyl and more mature point of view; (3) seeks to arouse and mainUin 
his interest; (4) provides an opportunity for him to make genuine math- 
ematical discoveries at his level of knowledge and performance; and 
(5) crystallizes his learning experience around ideas that he understands, 
generalizations that he perceives and verbalizes, and skills that he masters. 
Incse ideas are demonstrated through actual problems in the article. 



Dutton, WIbur H. "Prospective Elementary School Teachers’ Under- 
standing “/ ^"‘hmetical Concepts.’’ Journal of Educational RtstarcH, 
^ n 0 | 1 700^ p 3o2“'3o5. 

This study measured prospective elementary school teachers’ understand- 

completing a methods 

course in the teaching of arithmetic. The sample consisted of women 
in the last s^cster of their junior year or in the first semester of their 
senior year. On the pretest, one-half of the sample lacked understanding 
in areM such as the meaning of the remainder in division, the placement 
of quotient figures, and the placement of the decimal point in multipli- 
aUon. Test scorw at the end of the semester were markedly improved. 
Findings also indicated a more favorable attitude toward math. 



QH315 BIOLOGY— STUDY AND TEACHING 



Olhw, Montagu®. "The Efficiency of Three Methods of Teaching High 

o/ Expirinuntal Education, v 33, n 3, 1965, 

p 289—300. 



DaU TOlkcted from three biology classes in a city high school in Indiana 
shewed that student perform approximstely the same whether they arc 
taught by lecture-discussions,^ lecture-diKussions and demonstration, or 
by me latter two in combination with laboratory cxerciics. Students with 
higher ability excel in overall achievement and in the applicaUon o{ 
icicntific principles. 



RA425 HYGIENE, PUBLIC— GENERAL WORKS 

Freeman, Howard E. and Camille Umbert, Jr. "The Influence of Com- 
mumty Groups on Health Matters.” Human Organixation. v 24 n 4 
winter 1965, p 353-357. » ‘-r* " -r* 

This^ study examined the influence of voluntary assocutiens on individual 
opimon in health matters. The group studied consisted of 298 lower- 
income families, with at least one fivc-to-cight-year-old child, in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 



nmHOT, Miius, ir. Improving Community Health Through Student 
pTs-ifg* of N*iro Education, v 34, n 1, winter 1965, 

This paper describes an approach to improving community health atti- 
tudes and practices. The author notes that children are more accessible 
than adulU (who must be organized) and that children, less habit- and 
tradition-bound, learn more readily. He discusses in-school and extra- 
cumcular activities and concludes that if modem concepts of personal 

and community health are instilled in children, they wiU bccome^alth- 
conscious adults. 



RA790 MENTAL HYGIENE 



Llederman, Gloria F. " 
Elementary School Years. 
1965, p 154-162. 



Mathematics and Science Programs for the 
” Review of Educational Research, v 35, n 2, 



The author^ rewews some major curriculum projects in elementary ma1 
cmatics and science and refers to the concepts of teaching and learnir 
She discusses the need for research in this area. 



MtKewn, E. N. A Comparison of the Teaching of Arithmetic in Grade 
Four by Teaching Machine, Programmed Booklet and Traditional Meth- 
ods. Ontario Journal of Educational Research, v 3, n 7, 1965, p 289- 

Schools and teachers were selected at random to study the effects of 
three methods of teaching 4th-grade arithmetic. The students were to 
work 27 minutes a day from 9 to 10 A.M. by the teaching machine, 
programmed booklet, or traditional methods. Pre- and post-testing re- 
galed greater improvement by students taught with traditional methods. 
ITie author notes that IQ was unrelated to gain in achievement under 
any method. 



Albert Einstein College of Medicine, New York City, September 1965. 

n«Shborhood sendee-center program was designed to develop a 
^ fl comprehensive community health services for 350,000 i^- 
« Ti. Bronx, there are four storefront centers within 

wea. The major goals of the program are (1) to connect the person 
lervice; (2) to transform “clientt” into helpers and active 
c.u«» aroujh .h. u„ ot t... hdper U.„.p, pri„cw', .S {?) S 

“ & =" ~ 



J. The School and Self-UndcntandinK.' 
Rivttw, V 35, n 1, 1965, p 55-70. 



Harvard Educaitonal 



health programs in the school in terms of 

ieff Wc.” He considers ways of attaining 

se.f-understanding, especially through cognition. 



Welch, Ronald C. and Charles W. Edwards, Jr. "A Test of Arithmeti 
Principles Elementary Foim.” Bulletin of The School of Education 
(Indiana University), v 41, 1965, p 1-88. 

The article discusses^ the construction and standardization of an evalua 
rion instmment, designed to measure the degree to which children ii 
grades three, four, five, and six comprehend selected principles of thi 
mathematics program. The authors studied 1500 children from a larKi 
luburban community in a midwestem itate. 



RC423 SPEECH— DISORDERS OF 

Wo<^, Doris E. "Search Through Color as an Aid in Speech Improve- 

S Retarded.” Exceptional Children, v 31, n 9, 

1965, p 492-494. * * 

The auffior describes successful techniques used in the association of 
color with sounds to increase awareneu and mastery of begimung sounds. 



RJ499 CHILDREN--P3YCHIATRY 



•odcty »nd tl* iadlvJdtuJ. The witbor o JcmtH ie i the Jatordepcwkocc of 
nsaapower iwed^ m derived from ccooomk growth, mad the output of 
the ^ rie a tk i ml ■yttere. 



Chethlk, Morton »t el. *^A Qtteet for Ideutity: A CUnkel Problem in the 
Treetment of Dkhurbed Negro ChUdrert in n Predominantly White 
Treatment Center.” Pment^ at the 42nd annual Ortlmpiychiatric 
AieodatioQ conference, New York, i9€5. 

Belkfaire, a CSevdand treatment center, run under Jewieh auepkei, haa 
accepted noo*Jcwiih children, iacludinf Negrooi, in the peat ten yean. 
Although timtment of Negro children waa rim l l a r in intenrity and variety 
to that of wl ite cMldren, there waa a diatinct conflict of racial identity 
anKmg the Negro children. Thia paper deacribea the efTocti of the dhh 
torted •rif'ootaoept in four of the Negro children, bow thh dletortion 
influenced the total treatnumt program, and the medoda need to deal 
widi i*' The diecoMion ii baaed on what the children brought to their 
tberaphta, the reacdona of the Negro children to itaff and other children, 
and the reacdone of etaff and chfldren to the Negroee. 



UA17.5.US MANfX)WIR<~UNrnED STATES 

■ombatdi, Oottfriad. ^Manpower Forecaating and Educational Policy.” 
S9*M$iy »/ EJiuMkn, v 58, n 5, fall 1985, p 345-574. 

The (pneedon of whether manpoww forecaadng ahould be taken into 
conaideradon in edmcadonal policy ia examined from the vkwpolnta of 



ZS814.13S INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER— 
BISUOGRAPHY 

tNa# U4ih»tioa l*ro|act ImtruitUnd MultrMt Ctmitr: An Ann»t«tti 
BihUngrtphy. Cleveland, Ohio: Educational Rcacarch Ckmncil of Greater 
Ckvehmd, Rockefeller Building, CleveUnd 13, Ohio. 

Thii bibliography givea information about planning, stafRng, and oper- 
ating inatriKdooal materiala center*. It include* arguments for and 
againit the instructional materials concept. Ardclea treating only library 
or audiovknud op«adona were omitted with the exception of a few caaca. 



Z5814.U7 UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES— 
rnSLIOGRAPHY 

M u t h , Lotlkl ItfclNirdi StUetii Issues in Hightr Bdnentlon, nn daae- 
UOtd BUUegrnpky. New York: Teachers Coliege, Columbia University, 
1985 * 

Sdtected readhags on the ectablishment of policy In, and the operation of, 
coUcfcs and uniWrside*. 
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